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Back  row,  left  to  right:  Eleanor,  Dick,  Father,  Jesse,  Mother,  Milo,  Em. 

Front  row:  Grace,  Leo,  Arlie. 


Father  and  Mother 
on  their  wedding  day 
1867 
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D  P’S 

The  day  we  moved  to  town  was  a  milestone  in  my  life,  but  at  the  time  I  didn't 
recognize  it  as  such.  Since  I  was  only  six  years  old,  passing  milestones  was  not  upper¬ 
most  in  my  mind.  My  chief  concern  was  the  possibility  that  in  the  confusion  the  men 
might  forget  to  load  my  little  red  rocking  chair.  1  tried  to  keep  it  in  a  prominent  place, 
but  the  movers  kept  shoving  it  back  while  they  loaded  article  after  article  of  far  less 
importance.  I  began  to  get  panic  stricken,  for  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  a  concerted 
action  to  treat  my  little  rocker  with  indifference.  I  was  sure  the  wagon  would  be  full 
before  my  most  treasured  possession  received  any  consideration,  and  in  my  childish  mind 
I  could  see  us  driving  away  and  leaving  it  behind.  If  I  spoke  to  any  of  the  men  about  it, 
they  paid  no  attention,  just  kept  brushing  it  and  me  aside  and  talking  among  themselves. 

"We  had  better  put  that  stove  in  next.  "  "No.  I  believe  that  dresser  will  fit  better  back 
in  that  corner.  "  "What  about  the  beds?  Shouldn't  they  be  placed  along  the  sides  first?  " 

I  saw  no  reason  why  my  little  rocker  shouldn't  be  placed  first,  and  have  the  other  articles 
packed  around  it,  but  my  suggestions  were  unheeded.  At  the  very  last  the  men  put  it  on 
at  the  top  of  the  load  and  at  such  a  precarious  angle  that  I  must  watch  it  the  long  five  hours' 
drive  to  town,  to  make  sure  it  didn't  fall  off  again.  Fortunately,  when  we  arrived  at  our 
destination,  it  was  the  first  thing  to  be  removed  from  the  wagon.  I  carried  it  into  the 
house  and  set  it  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  For  me  the  long  mental  strain  was  over. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  all  the  human  and  other  impedimenta  of  my  father's 
menage  were  transported  to  town  that  day,  and  I  have  tried  to  reconstruct,  in  my  mind's 
eye,  a  picture  of  the  entire  cavalcade  as  we  moved  along.  There  were  ten  of  us  in  the 
family  of  human  beings,  and  the  minimum  amount  of  stock  and  equipment  which  my  father 
considered  essential  to  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of  a  home  in  town. 

My  best  guess  is  that  Father  and  Mother  led  the  caravan,  in  the  one-seated  top 
buggy,  driving  Whippoorwill  and  Moscoe.  Leo  and  Arle,  the  little  ones,  probably  sat 
at  their  feet  behind  the  dashboard.  It  is  likely  that  Jess,  the  oldest  boy,  driving  Lize  and 
Nell,  drove  the  wagon  carrying  the  household  equipment.  Em,  next  older,  rode  with  him 
on  the  wagon  seat.  I  was  taken  in  charge  by  Em,  and  rode  between  her  and  Jess.  I 
conjecture  that  an  obliging  neighbor  had  loaned  us  a  wagon  which  was  driven  by  Clarence, 
aged  thirteen,  in  which  the  small  stock  was  carried.  I  suspect  that  Dick  and  Milo,  the 
middle  boys,  rode  on  a  board  laid  from  side  to  side  on  this  wagon  bed,  their  feet  dangling 
down  among  the  audibly  resistant  pigs  and  chickens.  By  turn  these  two  boys  must  have 
had  as  their  duty  the  driving  of  two  milk  cows  which  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

I  conjecture  this  because  I  am  told  the  average  cow  does  not  lead  especially  well.  In  ail 
probability  the  whole  caravan  had  to  stop  at  frequent  intervals  to  rest  the  cows,  for  whom 
a  twelve  mile  constitutional  was  an  unaccustomed  and  strenuous  ordeal. 

Of  course,  those  who  happen  to  read  this  book  will  insist  it  is  more  logical  to 
believe  that  each  equipage  forged  ahead  at  its  own  particular  rate,  or  were  brought  to 
town  at  different  times.  I  like  to  believe  we  all  kept  together,  so  that  Father  could  keep 
a  weather  eye  on  our  progress  and  make  sure  everything  was  under  control. 

When  Colfax  saw  this  parade  of  D  P'S  approaching  town,  it  is  surprising  that 
a  vigilante  committee  was  not  sent  out  to  meet  us  at  the  border,  either  to  turn  us  back 
or  demand  proof  that  we  would  not  become  a  charge  on  the  city  exchequer.  That  is  what 
would  very  likely  have  happened  a  half  century  later.  As  it  was.  I  doubt  if  our  colorful 
procession  produced  even  a  ripple  of  excitement  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
where  we  finally  pulled  up  disembarked,  disentangled  the  human  cargo  from  the  melee 
and  installed  ourselves  and  goods  in  the  Austin  House. 

Seeing  the  little  red  rocking  chair  safe  and  sound  in  its  new  home,  I  went  out 
exploring.  There,  outside  the  vard,  I  found  a  narrow  "floor"  made  of  boards  extending 
along  the  side  of  the  street,  as  far  as  I  could  see  in  either  direction.  It  was  most  intri¬ 
guing.  I  first  walked,  then  ran.  up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  on  it  in  front  of  the  house, 
gradually  venturing  farther  and  farther  until  I  could  see  around  the  corner  of  the  block. 
There,  to-  mv  astonishment,  I  saw  the  same  sort  of  structure  extending  as  far  as  I  could 
soc  in  both  directions  at  the  side  of  that  street  also.  People  I  had  never  seen  before  kept 
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passing  me  without  a  glance  in  my  direction.  Some  of  them  entered  houses  which  lined  the 
streets  on  both  sides.  Buggies  and  wagons  kept  passing  at  frequent  intervals  along  the 
street.  It  was  a  strange  new  world,  and  therein  lies  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  I  was  passing 
an  unrecognized  milestone  in  my  life. 

It  was  this  day  that  life  really  began  for  me,  as  my  remembrances  of  the  events 
up  to  this  time  are  rather  few  and  vague.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact,  for  instance,  that 
on  the  farm  there  were  always  people  around  besides  our  family.  Father  had  built  a  little 
extra  house  for  overflow,  a  sort  of  "guest"  or  "tenant"  house.  This  house  was  always 
full.  Some  came  to  work.  Others  came  and  stayed  for  indefinite  periods  while  they  were 
temporarily  unhoused.  Some  came  for  extensive  visits.  There  was  Cousin  Charley, 

Uncle  Jo  and  his  last  wife,  Cousin  Jim,  Cousin  Allie,  and  Uncle  Dave.  There  was  Aunt 
Mattie,  fat.  with  a  sharp,  incisive  manner  of  speech,  entirely  belying  her  habitual  good 
humor. 


Of  all  our  guests  I  liked  Cousin  Jessie  best,  especially  after  my  third  birthday 
when  she  brought  me  the  little  gold  band  ring,  embossed  with  a  design  of  golden  leaves. 

I  gazed  at  the  ring  continuously  for  days,  and  adored  Jessie  with  shy,  happy,  awesome 
glances.  Jessie  was  something  special  anyway.  She  was  a  little  older  than  any  of  us, 
and  lived  in  a  fine  house  in  town.  She  had  pretty  clothes  and  finger  rings,  gold  breast¬ 
pins  and  dangling  earrings. 

But  Mother  always  kept  her  fingers  well  crossed  when  Jessie  appeared  upon  the 
scenes.  At  one  time,  I  am  told,  when  Jessie  was  about  twelve,  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  piercing  Em's  and  Eleanor's  ears.  She  thought,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  high  time  the 
two  little  girls  prepared  themselves  for  future  adornment.  Jessie  never  bothered  to  inform 
the  public  of  her  plans,  so,  before  Mother  realized  what  was  going  on,  the  operation  on 
the  two  docile  and  unsuspecting  small  victims  was  accomplished.  All  Mother  could  do  then 
was  to  bathe  and  annoint  the  incisions,  dry  the  tears  of  the  two  little  girls,  and  admonish 
the  aggressive  and  temporarily  contrite  Jessie  to  watch  her  forward  step.  The  next  day 
Jessie  terrorized  the  young  girls  by  rolling  her  eyes  and  pretending  she  was  going  crazy. 
There  was  another  session  of  admonitions  and  belated  expressions  of  repentance. 

At  other  times,  Mother  said,  Jessie  was  of  real  assistance.  She  kept  the  children 
out  from  under  Mother's  feet  for  hours  at  a  time  by  "teaching  school.  "  She  would  gather 
the  group  together,  seat  them  on  boxes  or  stools,  and  proceed  to  instruct  them  in  readin', 
writin'  and  'rithmetic.  She  always  appointed  herself  the  teacher.  It  was  immaterial 
to  her  how  weary  the  children  became.  She  propped  them  up  and  insisted  that  they  continue 
the  game  until  she  herself  was  tired  and  ready  to  dismiss  them. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  of  our  itinerant  visitors  was  my  Father's  Uncle  Billy. 

I  always  managed  to  be  on  hand  when  he  used  the  boot  jack  to  remove  his  felt  boots.  Even 
with  the  boot  jack,  shedding  the  boots  seemed  to  be  a  laborious  achievement.  He  would 
insert  the  heel  of  his  boot  in  the  forked  end  of  the  boot  jack,  and  with  much  pulling  and 
hauling  and  puffing  and  grunting  he  finally  achieved  his  purpose.  Winter  added  to  his 
difficulties,  since  during  that  season  he  lined  his  boots  with  paper,  an  effective  insulation 
against  the  cold. 

Uncle  Billy  snored  explosively  when  he  took  his  naps.  I  liked  to  watch  him. 

His  mouth  would  gradually  fill  with  air  like  a  huge  expanding  balloon,  which  finally  broke 
open  with  an  explosive,  whistling  sound  much  like  that  caused  by  the  bursting  of  bubbles 
in  boiling  mush. 

So  far  as  I  can  remember,  making  "Uncle  Billy  Salve"  and  caning  chairs  were 
practicallv  the  only  contribution  that  Great  Uncle  Billv  made  to  the  family  industrial  life 
during  his  long  intermittent  sojourns  at  our  house.  The  salve  was  a  hard,  stickv  black 
paste  which  smelled  like  tobacco.  When  Mother  said  she  was  out  of  salve.  Uncle  Billy 
became  the  most  important  person  in  our  establishment.  He  would  go  to  town  on  the  next 
marketing  dav.  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  much  smelling,  feeling  and  tasting,  would 
select  and  purchase  the  various  ingredients  for  the  salve.  N'ext  morning  he  was  up  with 
'be  sun.  building  his  outdoor  tire,  measuring  and  stirring  up  the  mysterious  compound. 
w<  ’.l  remember  how  he  looked,  with  hjs  flowing  white  beard  and  his  long  white  hair, 
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and  inevitably  wearing  his  high  felt  boots.  He  would  bend  over  the  black  kettle,  stewing 
and  stirring  the  concoction  for  hours.  He,  and  he  alone,  knew  when  it  had  attained  just 
the  proper  consistency  and  could  be  pronounced  "done"  and  ready  for  removing  from  the 
fire.  He  boxed  the  finished  product  in  round  tin  boxes,  and  triumphantly  passed  it  out  to 
all  the  relatives  and  friends  in  the  vicinity,  a  year's  supply  of  precious  oirtment  designed 
to  soothe  and  heal,  to  draw  the  poison  from  all  wounds,  to  protect  from  lock  jaw  and  other 
possible  consequences  of  the  inevitable  cuts  and  injuries  and  burns  suffered  almost  daily 
by  one  or  more  in  a  large  family.  A  little  dab  was  spread  out  on  a  clean  white  cloth. 

The  spot  was  heated  to  soften  the  salve  and  it  was  applied  to  the  injured  member.  The 
wound  was  kept  wrapped  with  clean  white  cloth,  and  tied  securely  with  a  thread  for  several 
days  until  Mother  pronounced  it  ready  to  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Once  Clarence  lost  a  finger 
on  the  chopping  block.  Father  picked  him  up  bodily,  held  the  finger  in  place,  rushed  to 
the  house  and  applied  the  miraculous  healer.  The  finger  grew  to  place  again,  slightly 
crooked,  but  still  a  good  functioning  digit.  Without  sterile  bandages,  or  adhesive  tape, 
or  mercurochrome  or  iodine,  our  sores  all  healed  promptly  and  without  mishap.  We 
were  either  just  "tough",  or  there  was  really  some  healing,  artiseptic  quality  in  "Uncle 
Billy  salve.  "  The  secret  of  its  contents  and  preparation  died  with  its  producer.  Mother 
had  to  guard  carefully  her  last  supply,  which  was  not  exhausted  until  we  were  far  enough 
past  childhood  so  that  we  stopped  going  barefoot  and  lived  in  town  where  we  were  not 
exposed  to  so  many  hazards  in  the  form  of  rusty  nails  and  jagged  pieces  of  glass  and  tin. 

At  the  time,  as  Uncle  Billy  sweated  and  stirred  and  puffed  and  fumed  over  the 
black  mixture,  we  youngsters  failed  to  appreciate  his  pharmaceutical  contribution  to  the 
family.  We  were  wont  to  disturb  him  as  he  stirred,  by  grabbing  his  cap  or  pulling  his 
beard  or  hair,  or  hitting  him  as  we  dashed  past.  We  loved  to  hear  him  fuss  and  fume. 

He  would  say,  "Tarn  sarn  it  all!  If  you  children  don't  let  me  be,  I'll  tell  your  Pa.  " 

But  he  never  did.  He  stayed  with  his  own  children  part  of  the  time,  but  always  came  back 
for  long  visits  with  us.  I  guess  when  he  was  away,  he  missed  the  pestering  horde. 

Anyhow,  he  must  return  at  intervals  to  replenish  the  salve  boxes. 

I  remember  the  wide  expanses  of  the  farm.  By  the  time  we  left,  Milo  was  a  big 
nine  year  old.  He  could  be  trusted  to  look  after  me,  and  with  certain  restrictions  we 
could  race  over  most  of  the  farm,  the  orchard,  the  barn  yard  and  even  the  wood  lot. 

Milo  never  told  me  whenhe  was  starting  out  on  one  of  his  expeditions.  He  wouldn't. 

He  just  made  sure  that  I  saw  him  start  out  and  he  knew  I  would  "tag"  him.  We  sallied 
forth,  while  the  two  little  ones  pressed  their  faces  against  the  spindles  of  the  gate  and 
watched  us  depart.  They  were  confined  to  the  half-acre  which  made  up  the  yard  for  their 
"playpen.  "  Milo  never  let  me  in  on  his  plans  for  the  day.  I  was  just  a  satellite.  Maybe 
we  would  visit  the  June  apple  tree  in  the  barn  yard  and  feast  on  its  delectable  red  fruit, 
then  maybe  race  to  the  orchard  where  we  gathered  green  apples  from  the  time  they  were 
as  large  as  hickory  nuts.  We  sprinkled  these  with  salt  from  the  barrel  at  the  barn  and 
devoured  them  core  and  all.  The  greener  and  more  sour  they  were,  the  better  we  liked 
them,  and,  amazingly,  the  better  we  thrived.  We  supplemented  our  between  meal  snack 
of  green  apples  with  stocks  of  pie  plant,  gooseberries,  and  other  sour,  puckery  fruit  in 
season. 


Before  we  were  through  exploring,  we  usually  visited  the  garden.  At  its  lower 
edge  there  was  a  tree  whose  branches  were  matted  over  with  grape  vines  so  thick  that  the 
older  boys  could  climb  the  tree  and  lie  down  on  the  interlaced  green  mass.  They  told  us 
they  had  a  house  up  there.  How  I  did  wish  for  the  time  when  I  should  be  big  enough  to 
climb  that  particular  tree!  Milo  and  I  had  to  solve  our  housing  problem  by  bending 
over  a  small  tree  near  by  to  sit  under,  or  we  raked  up  leaves  and  made  walls  for  a 
house  of  many  rooms.  These  were  such  a  poor  substitute  for  the  marvelous  house 
we  could  imagine  in  the  branches  of  the  other  tree. 

Sometimes  we  visited  the  high  stockade  where  Father  kept  his  stud  horses. 

In  awe  and  ie.tr.  we  gazed  at  the  massive  animals  through  the  cracks  between  the  boards 
of  the  tence. 

The  hay  mow  furnished  us  with  a  first  class  rumpus  room.  We  could  climb 
around  on  the  rafters  without  fear  of  falling,  for  we  knew  that  if  we  made  a  misstep 
the  hay  was  tin  re  10  reecive  us  without  hurts.  We  purposely  climbed  to  great  heights 
and  then  jumped  i 1 1 o  the  soft,  yielding  hay.  We  "rassoled"  ami  shoved  one  another  in 
rough  house  tn-hion.  We  played  hide  and  seek  among  the  mounds  of  hay. 
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Sometimes  we  came  across  nests  of  eggs  in  out  of  the  way  corners  of  the  hay 
mow.  If  the  hen,  who  thought  she  had  effectively  hidden  herself  from  marauding  hands, 
were  "sitting"  on  the  nest,  she  would  look  and  act  go  belligerent  that  I  would  not  go  near 
her,  but  Milo  had  learned  how  to  grasp  her  by  the  tail,  lift  her  and  throw  her  from  the 
nest.  Thus  dispossessed,  she  made  no  further  effort  to  protect  her  interests,  but  would 
run  away,  squawking  loudly,  and  leave  us  the  pleasure  of  counting  the  eggs. 

We  always  started  out  early  when  the  hay  was  to  be  stored  in  the  mow.  The  men 
drove  into  the  driveway  with  great  loads  of  it.  A  gigantic  fork  would  descend  and  take  a 
huge  "bite"  of  the  hay.  The  fork  was  attached  to  a  system  of  ropes  and  pulleys  to  which 
a  horse  was  hitched.  The  fork  man  would  call  out,  "Ready.  "  One  of  the  boys  or  men. 
waiting  for  the  signal  would  sing  out,  "Giddap.  "  As  the  horse  was  driven  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  barn  yard,  the  fork  of  hay  would  ascend  to  the  ceiling,  and  switch  itself  off 
onto  a  track  which  carried  the  load  into  the  mow.  At  the  proper  moment  the  clamps  would 
be  released  and  the  fork  would  give  up  its  load.  Other  men  or  boys  here  mowed  the  hay 
away  into  various  parts  of  the  mow.  Then  the  horse  was  driven  back,  the  rope  was  pulled 
back  through  its  pulleys  and  the  fork  returned  to  the  load  ready  for  another  "bite.  " 

It  was  hot,  close  work  "mowing"  away  the  hay,  and  Mother  always  came  down  to  the  barn 
at  intervals  during  the  day  bringing  a  pail  of  "ginger"  to  keep  the  men  from  becoming 
overheated.  "Ginger"  was  a  home  made  drink,  concocted  from  cold  water,  vinegar, 
sugar  and  a  little  bit  of  ginger.  After  the  men  were  satisfied,  if  there  was  any  of  the 
beverage  left,  Milo  and  I  could  have  some  too.  It  was  most  delicious. 

Once,  in  spite  of  restrictions  and  watchful  eyes,  Milo  got  too  near  the  block  and 
tackle,  took  hold  of  the  rope  while  it  was  being  pulled  out,  and  his  hand  was  pulled  into 
a  pulley.  The  result  was  a  badly  scared  parent,  a  frightened  little  boy  and  a  mutilated 
finger  which  remained  stiff  and  crooked  the  rest  of  Milo's  life.  After  this  incident, 

Milo  and  I  temporarily  lost  our  roving  privileges. 

What  I  don't  remember  about  my  farm  life,  or  didn't  even  observe  with  my  six 
year  old  eyes,  was  the  anxious  expression  which  for  some  time  before  moving  day  had 
been  developing  on  the  faces  of  Mother  and  Father,  nor  did  I  realize  in  the  Slightest 
that  the  depression  of  the  early  nineties  was  driving  us  to  town.  In  later  years  I  discovered 
that  Father  had  been  holding  his  stock,  expecting  that  prices  would  eventually  return  to 
normal.  Instead  of  that,  they  continued  to  sink  lower  and  lower.  Good  milk  cows  were 
selling  for  fifteen  dollars,  horses  for  little  more. 

I  was  sorry  when  old  Bar,  the  beautiful  stallion,  for  some  unknown  reason  , 
lay  down  and  died,  and  when  Wiggington  Lyon,  his  successor,  did  likewise  soon  after. 

I  didn't  realize  then  that  my  father  had  paid  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  for  each  of  these 
animals,  and  that  their  loss  added  materially  to  his  gray  hairs  and  sleepless  nights. 

Father  might  possibly  have  weathered  the  storm  as  others  did,  had  it  not  been 
that  a  phrenologist  happened  along.  Arriving  unannounced  at  dusk  one  winter  evening, 
this  foreign  looking  man  with  his  walrus  mustache  presented  himself  at  the  door  and  asked 
for  lodging.  I  doubt  if  anyone  was  ever  turned  away  from  our  doors,  but  this  man  promised 
extra  inducements  if  we  would  permit  him  to  stay.  He  would  "read  Father's  head.  " 

With  seemingly  expert  fingers  he  solemnly  explored  the  surface  of  Father's  skull.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  spat  in  the  ever  present  spittoon,  sat  down,  rubbed  his  hands  together 
and  said,  "Young  man,  you  would  have  made  a  good  lawyer  if  you  had  had  the  educational 
background.  " 

I  am  not  sure  how  much  faith  Father  had  in  the  possibilitv  that  one  could  actually 
determine  characteristics  and  abilities  by  examining  the  bumps  and  hollows  on  one's  skull. 
At  the  time,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  average  person  believed  this  a  possibilitv.  At  any 
rate,  the  reading  served  to  set  my  father  thinking.  Of  ail  his  interests,  law  held  first 
place.  He  had  acquired  in  some  wav  a  copv  of  the  Code  of  Iowa  which  he  had  studied  with 
unflagging  interest  and  absorption  until  he  almost  knew  it  by  heart.  As  a  result,  neighbors 
of  the  vicinity  would  drive  for  long  distances  to  secure  legal  advice  from  him  at  our  home. 
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Thus,  the  suggestion  made  casually  by  the  phrenologist  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
Father's  heart.  To  become  a  lawyer  seemed  to  him  the  ultimate  in  human  achievemert. 
Father  thus  came  to  the  decision  which  culminated  in  a  final  sale  and  moving  day.  Less 
courageous  people  would  have  considered  the  move  out  of  the  question.  Father  had  only 
a  meager  common  school  education.  He  was  forty-two  years  old.  He  had  a  family  of 
eight  children  to  support.  He  had  no  money.  He  hoped  to  he  able  to  retain  the  farm, 
but  so  far  as  bread  and  butter  returns  were  concerned,  at  present,  with  a  major  depression 
in  progress,  he  must  view  this  property  as  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset. 

He  talked  it  over  with  Mother.  "I  can  do  it,  "  he  said.  Mother  was  apprehensive. 
She  plaited  her  apron  with  nervous  fingers.  "I'm  afraid,  "  she  said.  ’’I  can't  see  our  way.  " 
"I'll  manage^  "  said  Father,  with  contagious  confidence.  "General  Weaver  has  agreed  to 
let  me  study  in  his  office.  "  "But  it  will  be  three  years  before  you  can  be  admitted  to  the 
Bar  "  replied  Mother,  anxiously.  "I  know,  "  said  Father,  with  assurance,  "but 
in  the  meantime  I  can  assist  other  lawyers.  I  can  try  minor  suits  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  in  between  times,  "  he  said.  "I  can  write  insurance.  " 

But  on  moving  day  as  I  took  up  my  vigil  by  my  little  chair,  and  as  later  in  the 
day  I  marveled  at  the  sidewalks  and  the  rows  of  houses,  and  the  numerous  strangers,  the 
implications  of  our  abrupt  transplantation  to  a  new  and  different  life  registered  not  at  all 
m  my  childish  mind. 

CHAPTER  H 

"Pa"  and  "Ma" 

My  parents  called  each  other  "Pa"  and  "Ma",  and  that  is  what  they  taught  us  to 
call  them  when  we  were  youngsters.  When  we  arrived  in  town,  we  found  that  those  terms 
were  not  being  used  "By  the  Joneses.  "  Leo  promptly  converted  to  "Papa"  and  "Mama.  " 

But  to  me,  my  parents  were  never  "Papa"  and  "Mama.  "  These  terms  seemed  too 
spineless  and  insipid.  Neither  were  they  "Mother"  and  "Father,  "  terms  used  to 
designate  parents  in  books,  not  my  type  of  parent  at  all.  My  father  didn't  like  to  be 
called  "Dad.  "  He  considered  that  term  disrespectful,  in  the  same  category  as  "The  Old 
Man.  "  So  I  had  a  life-sized  problem  on  my  hands.  I  didn't  care  to  be  out  of  step  with 
community  practices,  but  nothing  else  except  "Pa"  and  "Ma"  seemed  to  fit  m.y  particular 
brand  of  parents.  These  terms  denoted  strength  and  vigor  and  potency.  They  had  a 
distinctly  pioneer  flavor.  So  I  kept  on  through  my  childhood  with  "Pa"  and  "Ma,  " 
but  avoided  using  the  terms  in  public  as  much  as  possible  so  that  I  would  not  appear 
backwoodsy  among  my  associates.  In  time  my  folks  grew  into  the  kind  of  parents 
better  suited  to  the  appellations  "Father"  and  "Mother,  "  or  perhaps  my  connotation 
of  the  terms  underwent  reconstruction.  Anyhow,  in  later  years  I  was  able  to  use  those 
expressions  without  restraint.  In  my  heart  I  still  think  "Pa"  and  "Ma"  were  best 
for  them,  and  in  this  respect  I  feel  some  regret  that  the  family  did  not  maintain  the 
tradition  with  which  we  began  life. 

We  did  not  appreciate  Father  and  Mother  when  we  were  growing  up.  We 
didn't  think  they  were  good  looking.  Mother  wore  her  hair  too  plain.  She  just  parted 
it  in  the  middle,  combed  it  flat  to  her  head,  gave  it  a  slight  twist  in  the  back  to  channel 
it  up  to  her  crown,  and  rolled  what  little  was  left  into  a  small  coil.  One  hair  pm  was 
sufficient  to  anchor  the  coil.  When  others  were  using  loads  of  hair  pins,  it  was 
amusing  to  hear  Mother,  when  hers  was  misplaced,  say.  "Where  is  my  hair  pin? 

Who  knows  where  I  put  my  hair  pin°"  Eventually  we  would  preface  any  question  as 
to  a  lost  article  by  saying.  "Where  is  my  hair  pin?  Who  knows  where  I  put  m.y  hair 
pin?  " 


When  we  were  youngsters  I  have  a  feeling  that  Mother  wasted  little  precious 
time  "making  herself  up.  "  Wearing  a  plain  hair  dress  and  simple  clothing  saved 
valuable  time  for  more  important  duties.  In  later  years  she  liked  to  tell  of  the  time 
when  Clarence  said  to  her  "Ma,  why  aren't  you  one  of  those  fancy  ladies  "  1  Fancy 

ladies.  "  said  Mother,  somewhat  taken  aback,  "Just  what  do  von  mean  by  fancy  lady?" 

"Why,  this  kind.  "  he  said,  and  the  little  hoy  pursed  his  lips,  lifted  his  head,  and 
nodded  it  stiffly  from  side  to  side  in  perfect  imitation  of  our  banker's  aristocratic 
w  i  f  e . 
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We  didn't  like  it  that  Mother  was  so  small,  less  than  five  feet  tall.  She  could 
stand  under  Father's  outstretched  arm,  for  he  was  a  good  six  feet  tall,  and  large. 

As  a  couple  they  were  all  out  of  proportion.  Why  didn't  they  consider  this  important 
factor  when  they  were  planning  to  get  married?  The  discrepancy  in  size  was  so 
noticeable  that  in  Des  Moines  or  other  towns  in  which  they  were  not  known,  people 
would  turn  to  look  at  them  as  they  passed.  That  was  most  embarrassing  to  us  when 
we  were  youngsters.  It  made  us  feel  conspicuous.  Most  mothers,  we  observed, 
were  at  least  of  average  height.  Why  couldn't  our  mother  have  grown  just  a  few 
inches  taller,  or  else  have  chosen  a  man  her  size  -  -  proportionately? 

Her  diminutive  size  was  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  her  in  many  ways.  In 
a  world  constructed  for  people  who  could  measure  up  to  five  feet  four  or  taller,  she 
found  herself  unable  to  reach  articles  on  high  shelves  without  running  for  a  chair, 
and  her  poor  head  was  always  colliding  with  open  cupboard  doors,  which  were  apparently 
just  the  right  height  at  the  lower  edge  to  escape  her  notice  but  not  her  head. 

"But,  "  we  used  to  say,  "little  but  mighty.  "  She  could  manage  us.  Even 
when  the  boys  were  grown,  she  had  her  way  of  seeing  that  they  did  what  she  asked 
them  to  do.  If  they  made  objections,  she  would  grasp  them  by  the  arm,  pinching  up 
a  small  amount  of  tender  skin  on  the  under  side.  The  boys  would  howl  with  pretended 
pain  and  permit  themselves  to  be  led  to  the  assigned  task.  They  loved  it.  The 
spectacle  was  incongruous  -  -  this  pint  sized  woman  marshalling  along  a  robust, 
full-sized  man  and  requiring  him  to  do  her  bidding. 

As  for  Father,  he  wasn't  as  particular  as  we  thought  he  should  be  about 
his  person.  He  wouldn't  bother  to  have  his  hair  cut  until  it  got  so  long  it  would  curl 
up  around  the  edges.  His  forehead  was  high,  and  he  parted  his  hair  from  high  forehead 
in  front  to  the  neck  line  in  the  back,  brushing  the  few  wisps  of  hair  to  the  sides  where 
they  curled  up  around  his  ears.  He  didn't  always  keep  the  creases  pressed  in  his 
trousers,  and  his  coat  was  sometimes  rumpled.  But  on  Sundays  and  on  state  occasions. 
Mother  took  Father  in  hand,  and  saw  to  it  that  he  was  scrubbed  behind  the  ears,  as  it 
were.  When  his  hair  attained  a  certain  stage,  she  would  say,  "Pa,  you  must  go  to 
the  barbershop.  "  A  visit  there  would  accomplish  an  amazing  transformation.  The 
barbers  with  professional  pride  changed  his  "hair  dress"  and  his  appearance  in  general. 
At  such  times  we  were  willing  to  agree  with  Mother  that  he  was  quite  a  handsome  man. 
We  were  really  quite  proud  of  him  when  Mother  dusted  him  off  and  got  him  ready  to 
attend  a  convention.  He  nearly  always  took  Mother  with  him.  We  knew  that  if  she 
were  along,  we  need  not  worry  about  his  keeping  his  hair  combed  and  his  tie  straight, 
and  we  were  sure  that  if  he  decided  to  make  himself  heard,  he  could  make  a  good  and 
convincing  talk.  He  had  a  gift  for  speech.  It  disturbed  us  somewhat  that  he  retained 
in  his  vocabulary  a  few  of  the  grammatical  errors  inherited  from  his  pioneering  days 
on  the  farm,  but  even  we  could  see  that  in  spite  of  this,  his  English  was  of  a  colorful, 
impressive  and  most  convincing  variety.  At  any  rate,  we  knew  we  always  came  out 
second  best  in  any  argument  in  which  he  opposed  us. 

Even  so,  in  spite  of  our  recognition  of  Father's  superiority  in  these  and 
other  respects,  it  was  only  after  I  had  seen  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  heard  him 
speak  that  I  was  inclined  to  reconcile  myself  to  Father's  indifference  to  careful 
grooming.  If  anything,  that  famous  gentleman  seemed  a  worse  offender  than  Father 
when  it  came  to  keeping  himself  smoothed  out.  I  was  so  enthralled  at  the  time  with 
Mr.  Bryan's  famous  "crown  of  gold"  speech  that  grooming  seemed  of  small  consequence. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  I  began  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Mother  had  a 
considerable  number  of  superior  qualities  and  that  plainness  and  diminutive  size 
were  matters  for  slight  concern. 

Another  respect  in  which  vve  were  short-sighted  as  children,  was  that  we 
did  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  parents  were  congenial.  We  took  it  lor  granted. 
Weren't  they  husband  and  wife'’  Congeniality  just  naturally  went  with  husbands  and 
wives.  Didn't  they  select  each  other  from  a  whole  world  full  of  people’’ 

As  we  grew  older  we  learned  that  our  conception  of  parents  was  slightly  in 
error  in  this  respect.  It  was  then  that  Father  and  Mother  let  us  in  on  the  secret 
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of  their  compatability.  My  Father,  as  a  farm,  hand,  had  seen  so  much  wrangling 
among  couples  that  he  had  decided  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen  years  old  that  he  would 
never  marry.  It  just  wasn't  worth  it  to  go  through  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  bickering 
and  irritation. 

His  resolution  was  short  lived.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  happened  to 
stop  at  the  school  house  one  hot  day  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  here  he  saw  a  charming 
iittle  girl  with  a  gingham  sunbonnet  pulled  down  over  her  sober  face.  He  was  disturbed 
later  to  find  he  couldn't  seem  to  keep  her  off  his  mind.  Some  days  afterward  he  went 
to  his  sister's  place  to  work  and  found  this  adorable  sunbonnet  girl  working  for  her 
board  while  she  attended  school. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  ensuing  courtship  except  the  denouement.  Inadvertently 
the  story  of  this  slipped  out.  It  seems  that  Father  froze  his  feet  while  at  work  one 
day,  and  was  in  such  pain  he  couldn't  sleep  that  night,  so  Mother  sat  up  by  the  fire 
with  him  all  night  to  apply  soothing  applications  to  his  feet  and  to  help  him  forget  his 
miseries.  They  never  meant  for  us  to  know  this.  No,  indeed!  An  all-night  vigil 
such  as  this  would  have  been  strictly  taboo  for  us,  even  in  a  good  cause.  Anvhow. 
it  was  the  night  of  the  frozen  feet  episode  that  Father  not  only  forgot  his  miseries, 
he  forget  his  commendable  resolutions  about  remaining  a  bachelor. 

He  was  still  determined  to  do  his  best  to  avoid  the  quarreling  and  bickering, 
so  he  made  a  pact  with  Mother.  He  said  that  everyone  became  irritable  and  unreason¬ 
able  at  times.  "So,  "  he  said,  "let  us  make  each  other  a  promise  that  if  one  of  us 
becomes  cantankerous,  the  other  one  will  remain  good  natured.  "  I  don't  know  what 
they  planned  to  do  if  both  took  a  notion  to  display  their  ill-nature  at  the  same  time. 

I  presume  whoever  gave  expression  to  it  first  had  the  right-of-way.  Aryhow,  I  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  arrangement  functioned  effectively  through  a  period  of 
fiftv  years,  through  depressions  and  good  times,  through  periods  of  sickness,  of 
death,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  attendant  upon  the  rearing  of  a  large  family. 

I  have  at  times  seen  Father  so  irritable  that  I  thought  if  he  belonged  to  me, 

I  would  have  to  speak  out  my  mind.  Mother  only  smiled  at  him.  On  the  other  hand. 

I  have  seen  Mother  pouty  and  unreasonable,  her  mouth  set  in  a  grim,  straight  line. 

At  these  times  Father  was  more  than  usually  kind  and  considerate.  He  gave  no 
signs  of  observing  her  unreasonable  irritation. 

I  suppose  psychologists  of  today  would  say  their  congeniality  was  a  major 
factor  in  giving  the  members  of  our  large  family  the  feelings  of  security  we  always 
enjoyed.  It  was  a  precious  heritage. 

After  the  incident  of  the  frozen  feet,  we  were  told,  the  wedding  was  not  long 
delayed.  When  Father  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  do  anything,  he  usually  did  it 
with  dispatch.  He  wanted  to  get  married  forthwith.  He  did  not  permit  the  fact  that 
he  had  no  money  to  stand  in  the  way.  Wasn't  he  strong  and  willing  to  work?  Couldn't 
he  do  much  better  finanoiall\  when  Mother  was  near  to  help  him.  and  why  should 
she  be  cooking  and  washing  dishes  for  his  sister  when  she  might  be  keeping  up  a 
home  for  him? 

So  Father  borrowed  sixty'  dollars  and  bought  himself  an  elegant  black  suit 
of  clothes  worths’  of  the  occasion.  Mother  contrived  to  make  herself  a  black  skirt 
and  a  high  necked  white  blouse,  with  long  bell-shaped  sleeves  fulled  in  at  the  cuff,  and 
with  a  row  of  small  black  burtons  down  the  front.  She  bought  herself  a  small  hat  with 
a  veil.  Then  this  eighteen  v.-or  old  boy  with  his  bobbed  haired  nineteen  ve.tr  old 
liance  went  to  Newton  to  the  lion  e  of  Judge  Howe  to  he  married. 

Father  must  have  had  a  few  emits  left  alter  the  ceremony.  The  bride  and 
groom  celebrated  the  r  -o  .•>•  the  day  Each  had  a  dish  of  ice  cream  at  the  drug  store 
and  then  t!  ev  went  to  the  phot,  ■iv!i  gallery  where  they  were  carefully  posed  for  a 
tin  type  picture.  Mother’s  i.u  was  removed  itid  e  a  re  fully  deposited  on  her  lett  k  nee. 
v-'il  ourspr  •  id.  Fa Nu  r  had  his  left  hand  spread  out  on  his  left  knee,  at  just  the 
proper  ogle.  The  Va-rrs  of  his  right  hand  were  inserted  under  the  left  lapel  of 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  having  thus  pictorially  recorded  the  event  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  the  young  couple  drove  back  through  the  cool  of  the 
mid-summer  evening  to  my  aunt's  home,  donned  their  working  clothes  and  took 
up  their  respective  tasks.  It  had  been  a  great  and  momentous  day! 

In  one  respect  my  father  was  a  most  satisfactory  parent.  When  he 
was  engrossed  in  thought,  he  was  absent  minded  and  unobserving.  If  you 
have  not  had  that  kind  of  father,  you  will  never  know  what  an  advantage  it 

can  be. 


He  did  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  training  of  the  children, 
but  there  were  a  few  rules  he  laid  down.  One  was  that  we  were  not  to  "run" 
the  down  town  streets  after  school,  another  was  that  we  should  not  go  to  the 
depot  to  see  the  train  come  in.  To  be  unable  to  do  these  two  things  was  a 
grievous  deprivation  for  us.  All  our  friends  did  those  things,  and  to  us 
they  loomed  large  among  the  most  desirable  activities  of  the  day. 

It  was  so  exciting  to  see  what  was  doing  down  town,  and  we  were  so 
intrigued  with  the  activities  at  the  depot.  Tourists  and  health  seekers  were 
always  arriving  on  crutches,  and  departing  some  weeks  later  on  their  own. 
Various  hackmen  were  standing  beside  their  horse-drawn  vehicles  calling, 

"Fry  Hotel,  "  "Hack  to  Grand  Hotel.  "  "Take  bus  here  for  the  Old  Mineral 
Springs,  "  "Mason  House,  "  "Hotel  Ryan.  "  People  were  bustling  about  getting 
their  baggage  from  the  checking  room.  Some  were  boarding  the  train,  others 
the  busses.  Finally  the  brakeman  would  call,  "All  aboard.  "  The  train  would 
pull  out.  The  loaded  hacks  would  depart  with  a  flourish,  and  we  would  walk 
back  to  town.  Who  would  want  to  miss  such  exciting  events,  especially  when 
the  show  was  free? 

But  Father  didn't  like  for  us  to  be  "parading"  in  public  places.  He 
had  conceived  the  idea  that  for  young  people  to  make  a  practice  of  going  to  the 
train  or  to  walk  the  streets  was  somehow  demoralizing. 

We  soon  found  out,  however,  that,  although  he  had  put  his  foot  down 
about  the  matter,  when  we  did  occasionally  partake  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he 
never  saw  us.  We  could  pass  him  on  the  street,  but  he  would  be  walking  along 
with  his  head  down,  in  deepest  thought,  and  never  know  that  he  had  passed 
a  child  of  his  who  was  out  on  a  spree  that  was  taboo.  I  highly  recommend 
that  anyone  who  is  looking  for  a  first  class  parent  choose  one  w'ho  is  absent 
minded.  From  my  point  of  view  the  advantages  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

Father  was  filled  with  intellectual  curiosity.  He  read  a  great  deal, 
and  he  learned  everything  there  was  to  learn  from  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  was  not  only  a  great  talker,  he  was  a  good  listener.  Having  had 
little  opportunity  for  formal  education,  this  trait  stood  him  in  good  stead.  If 
he  had  a  task  to  do,  he  either  drew  on  his  stored-up  information  or  he  made  it 
a  Doint  to  find  and  talk  to  people  he  thought  knew  more  about  performing  that 
particular  task  than  he  did.  When  comparatively  young,  he  knew  a  considerable 
amount  about  bridge  building,  farming,  blacksmithing,  plumbing,  surveying, 
cement  and  brick  work,  painting,  mechanical  manipulation.  His  ability  to 
deal  with  complex  problems  in  arithmetic  was  uncanny.  We  could  ne*r 
understand  how  he  could  figure  out  in  his  head  such  a  problem  as  "twenty-five 
times  forty-eight"  and  give  the  correct  answer  while  we  were  getting  our 
pencils  and  papers  ready  to  solve  it. 

He  was  quick  to  adapt  his  knowledge' to  (he  things  he  wished  to  do. 

If  a  law  suit  involved  exopthalmic  goiters,  he  soon  knew  almost  as  much  about 
them  and  their  effects  as  the  doctors  who  were  called  to  give  expert  testimony. 
If  a  law  suit  involving  injuries  received  from  a  collapsing  bridge  was  in 
preparation,  he  had  at  his  finger  tips  a  workable  knowledge  ol  the  (acts  with 
regard  to  the  effective  construction  of  a  rigid  supporting  structure,  and  what 
was  necessary  to  oppose  the  stresses  and  strains  incident  to  the  passing 
over  the  bridge  of  vehicles  and  machinery  of  a  given  weight  He  could  talk 
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to  the  jury  intelligently  about  hame  straps,  single  and  double  trees,  mold 
board,  plows,  harrowing,  marketing  and  breeding. 

This  ability  to  speak  the  language  of  the  jurors,  coupled  with  his 
natural  convincing  power  of  speech  accounts,  I  suppose,  for  his  successful 
career  as  a  lawyer. 

It  was  not  alone  in  the  court  room  that  Father's  disposition  to  observe 
and  store  up  knowledge  was  of  value.  At  one  time  it  became  necessary  to 
clean  out  our  cistern.  The  problem  that  presented  itself  was  how  to  empty 
it  of  its  1200  gallons  of  water.  To  use  the  hand  driven  pump  would  have  taken 
hours  of  laborious  effort.  But  Father  knew  the  principle  underlying  the  action 
of  the  siphon.  He  reasoned  that  since  the  garden  was  lower  than  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern,  a  long  hose  could  be  used  as  a  siphon  to  accomplish  the  emptying 
process. 

One  morning  he  set  the  gadget  going.  He  had  a  gallery  of  wide-eyed 
spectators  as  he  filled  the  hose  with  water,  corked  both  ends,  placed  one  end 
under  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cistern,  the  other  in  the  garden  below, 
and  then  contrived,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boys,  to  extract  the  two  plugs 
simultaneously.  The  water  began  to  pour  down  upon  the  garden. 

That  evening  when  Father  returned  from  the  office,  he  went  immediately 
to  inspect  the  cistern.  It  was  empty.  During  the  day  we  children  had  kept 
running  down  the  hill  at  frequent  intervals  to  see  if  the  amazing  device  was 
still  functioning.  We  were  not  a  little  puzzled  to  see  the  water  running  on  hour 
after  hour,  no  fuss,  no  bother,  no  noise.  Father  said  that  it  was  air  pressure 
that  caused  it  to  do  so.  That  didn't  mean  anything  to  us.  It  was  easier,  then, 
for  us  to  imagine  the  hose  filled  with  tiny  little  sprites  or  pixies  who  obligingly 
sucked  the  water  up  and  over  the  high  point  in  the  hose. 

Later  when  I  took  a  course  in  physical  science  in  high  school  and  the 
phenomena  of  air  pressure  were  revealed  to  me,  I  thought  the  truth  more 
amazing  and  interesting  than  the  explanation  we  had  conjured  up  with  regard 
to  supernatural  spirits.  As  I  studied  further  in  science  and  became  convinced 
that  happenings  in  the  world  were  never  determined  by  black  cats  crossing 
one's  path,  by  walking  under  ladders,  by  breaking  mirrors  or  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  number  thirteen,  I  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  It  was  good 
not  to  hax-e  to  worry  about  those  things  any  more.  After  all,  eleven  children, 
plus  two  parents,  make  thirteen.  Who  was  it  suggested  that  the  truth  would 
make  one  free? 

Mother  was  full  of  maxims.  I  doubt  if  she  thought  at  the  time  she  was 
using  them  that  they  made  much  impression.  She  would  be  surprised  if  she 
knew  that  we  still  remember  them  and  that  even  today,  wholly  uninvited,  they 
rise  up  to  confront  us  and  circumscribe  our  actions.  Without  ever  having 
formally  studied  psychology  or  philosophy.  Mother  gave  expression  to  some 
of  the  outstanding  tenets  of  the  subjects.  She  said,  "Good  discipline  means 
giving  precept  upon  precept,  "  "The  best  government  is  the  least  seen,  "  "Never 
permit  a  child  to  know  that  you  mistrust  him.  "  My  pedagogical  training  was 
thus  initiated  in  my  childhood. 

Though  Father  was  a  great  talker.  Mother  said  little.  She  was 
Spartan  in  her  nature,  and  =he  expected  us  to  practice  the  same  philosophy. 

If  we  fell  down,  she  would  say.  "That  doesn't  hurt.  Don't  waste  time  in 
rrving.  That's  a  big  girl.  "  She  didn't  :uss  over  us  much  when  we  were  sick. 

We  were  never  permitted  to  say  we  were  nervous.  In  fact,  she  tried  her  host 
to  keep  it  a  secret  that  we  possessed  nerves  at  all.  We  had  to  learn  to  disregard 
our  hurts  and  scratches.  She  would  wrap  up  our  fingers  with  "Uncle  Billy 
salve"  and  t v* 1 1  us  we  would  he  all  right.  If  she  had  any  special  concern,  she 
failed  to  show  it.  so  that  we  came  to  think  no  physical  injury  or  indisposition 
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really  amounted  to  much  and.  following  the  application  of  "Uncle  Billy  salve"  or 
some  other  simple  home  remedy,  everything  would  be  "all  right." 

I  realize  now  that  we  had  good,  normal,  above-the-average  parents. 

As  I  have  grown  older,  I  have  fell  that  we  had  much  reason  for  congratulating 
ourselves  that  we  didn't  have  the  misfortune  to  have  drawn  the  "problem"  variety. 
It  must  add  considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  growing  up  to  be  possessed  of 
parents  who  present  "behavior  problems.  "  and  who  are  in  general  "emotionally 
unstable.  "  To  be  unable  to  depend  on  "normal  reactions"  from  parents  must  make 
it  most  difficult  for  children  to  deal  with  the  problems  which  inevitably  confront 
them. 


CHAPTER  HI 
Come  Eleven 

Parents  are  handicapped  from  the  first  with  regard  to  satisfactory  rear  my 
of  family  ir  that  they  have  no  cl: ar.ee  to  choose  the  family  personnel.  Each  tune, 
my  pn. rents  bad  to  send  in  a  blind  order,  as  it  were,  arc  take  us  as  w  .amt.  the 
general  run  oi  the  mill.  If  we  had  been  on  display  some  place  wit r  I  =  -  •  r i.y 

marked,  and  with,  rat: r.g 3  or.  will-temperament  tests  available  ir  the  office  c  i  the 
wholesale  establishment,  it  is  possible  they  could  have  selected  a  better  grade 
of  raw  material,  and  that  their  'ask  of  rearing  us  rmer.t  ha*  c  beer,  considered  -y 
lightened.  However,  I  must  say  that  Father  and  Mother  seemed  quite  expert  ,n 
taking  whatever  came  to  them  ar.d  in  making  the  product  over,  so  that  in  time  it 
fairly  well  came  ’ip  to  their  specifications.  At  any  rate  they  made  us  think  that 
they  were  pleased  with  us.  I  never  knew  of  their  offering  to  give  ary  of  us  away 
because  they  were  nervous  and  ’.ve  disturbed  their  sleep,  and  there  wasn't,  one  cf 
us  they  ever  turned  over  to  the  state  lor  disciplinary'  purposes.  It  did  not  ever, 
seem  to  occur  to  them  to  send  us  to  our  grand  parents  to  provide  intervals  cf 
respite  for  them  to  repair  their  frayed  nerves. 

There  was  no  rhyme  nor  reason  governing  the  way  in  which  we  put  ir  an 
appearance.  Father  must  have  desired  a  son  first.  Most  men  do,  especialiv 
farmers.  But  instead,  three  girls  arrived  one  after  the  other  at  two  :  ear  intervals. 
Father  began  to  be  worried.  Then  there  were  five  beys.  I  imagine  even  Father 
felt  vaguely  disturbed  to  observe  this  excessive  masculine  invasion,  for  Mother 
always  said.  "When  ft  comes  to  work,  one  boy  is  a  bov.  two  boys  are  ha ' :  a  key 
and  three  boys  are  no  boy  at  all.  "  According  to  her  theory,  -Ware  note  -'at  help 
for  Father  or.  the  farm  was  to  be  distinctly  negative.  When  I  arrived  -here  was 
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substantial  manly  name,  but  he  died  in  infancy  too.  Grief  had  come  early  to  the 
young  couple  who  were  my  parents.  The  name  Eleanor  May  wasn't  too  bad.  Then 
according  to  our  viewpoint  each  name  for  the  most  part  became  progressively 
worse:  than  the  one  before.  We  used  to  quarrel  over  the  question  of  who  had 
been  most  abused  in  this  most  important  respect.  There  were  Emma  Belle, 

Jesse  Thomas,  Clarence,  Myron  Robert,  Milo  Weaver,  Minnie  Grace,  Arlie 
James  and  T.eo  Josephine.  By  the  time  it  became  necessary  to  bestow  a  name  on 
the  last  one  Father  and  Mother  were  just  too  weary  to  assume  the  responsibility. 
They  turned  the  job  over  to  Etn.  Leo  was  too  small  and  inarticulate  to  register 
any  complaint  at  the  moment,  but  from  the  time  that  she  arrived  at  the  age  of 
accountability  and  discrimination,  she  never  quite  forgave  Em  for  taking  advantage 
of  her  infantile  condition  by  fastening  the  name  "Leo"  upon  her.  She  became 
quite  articulate  about  it  in  later  life.  The  name  is,  after  all,  more  masculine 
than  feminine  When  Mr.  Lufkin  told  her  that  Leo  meant  "lion",  that  apparently 
was  the  last  straw.  What  girl  wanted  to  be  a  lion?  So  once  when  Leo  removed 
*:o  a  new  community  she  decided  to  change  her  name.  She  considered  nice,  high 
sounding  names  like  Leota,  Leontine,  Leora,  but  finally  settled  on  her  second 
name,  Josephine,  which  was  after  ail  a  2ood  name,  and  of  no  uncertain  gender. 

But  such  a  revolutionary  procedure  as  changing  one's  name  in  cur  family  was 
not  easy  to  accomplish.  One  had  to  be  rather  strong-minded  to  be  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  barrage  ol  ridicule  which  was  bound  to  result  from  such  an  attempt. 

I  may  say  that  Leo  stood  her  ground  and  you  will  find  her  registered  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  as  "Josephine.  "  In  other  parts  she  is  "Leo.  "  I  hope  for  the  sake 
of  possible  legatees  that  she  will  die  without  property.  I  dread  to  think  of  the 
endless  affidavits  that  would  have  to  be  made  out  to  prove  that  in  all  her  various 
guises  she  is  still  one  and  the  same  person. 

Few  of  us  continued  through  life  with  the  name  given  to  us  in  the  beginning. 
If  we  didn't  do  anything  else,  we  changed  the  spelling.  When  the  craze  for 
inserting  y's  came  along,  we  followed  the  crowd.  Grace  became  "Grayce"  for 
a  time.  Arlie  was  changed  to  "Arley,  "  Milo  was  spelled  "Mylo"  and  Emma  even 
became  Emmy,  or  Emmie  Lou,  later  shortened  to  "Em.  "  Myron  Robert  never 
grew  up  to  be  Myron.  He  was  "Dick"  for  all  practical  purposes.  "D.  Myron" 
later  for  business  purposes.  The  name  "Dick"  evolved.  When  he  was  a  youngster, 
between  escapades,  he  was  always  found  sleeping  in  all  sorts  of  unheard  of  and 
impossible  places.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  driveway 
of  the  barn  and  was  quite  incensed  when,  not  knowing  he  was  there,  the  "hired  man" 
threw  hay  down  on  him  and  then  tramped  on  him  as  he  descended  from  the  mow. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  one  of  the  family  classics  was  initiated.  As  Mother  dried 
Dick's  tears,  between  sobs,  he  threatened  to  run  away,  go  out  west  and  not  return 
until  he  was  married. 

We  never  permitted  Dick  to  forget  this  childish  threat.  Referring  to 
’his  threat  was  one  of  our  ways  of  "getting  his  goat.  "  Anvhow,  the  hired  man 
dubbed  him  "Snoozer  Dick"  after  this  event.  Later  he  became  just  "Dick.  " 

The  name  "Minnie  Grace"  was  a  source  of  much  disturbance  to  me.  I  was  supposed 
to  be  called  '  Grace,  "  but  it  was  considered.  I  presume,  and  with  justice,  that 
"Minnie  Grace"  was  more  euphonious  than  Grace  Minnie,  so  Minnie  Grace  I 
became,  without  consideration  for  the  agony  I  should  endure  when  I  went  awav  to 
college  and  found  myself  addressed  as  "Minnie"  ir.  classes,  and  by  correspondents. 

I  thoroughly  disliked  the  name  of  "Minnie."  Besides,  being  called  that  at  college 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  my  identity  in  a  world  which  at  first  was  a  strange 
and  lonely  world  anyway.  So  1  finally  insisted  on  being  the  less  euphonious 
"Grace  Minnie"  and  my  name  and  1  lived  happily  ever  alter. 

As  I  look  the  situation  over  nov\  and  analyze  it.  I  feel  that,  after  all, 
there  we're  in  various  ways,  some  rhyme  and  reason  to  our  naming  Such  odd 
v  d  in  si.::  e  c  isos,  ugL  nan  i  s  ini  distinguish  each  ol  us  etiectiveiy  irom  all 
other  individuals.  Then,  ir  a  ill  be  observed  that  the.  first  two  names  wore  of  the 
two  syllable  variety.  Tl  seems  to  make  sense  to  me  now  that  when  Lather  md 
Mather  contemplated  flu*  .'.amber  ol  children  that  were  in  tlu  offing,  and  the  number 
of  rimes  they  would  be  compelled  lo  s.iy  each  of  those  names,  that  the\  should  drop 
dove .  •  to  i  wo  or  one  «  lie.  le  tv.  m/  i  am  not  sure  they  figured  it  nit  b\  mathematic 
but  it  is  sat.'  lo  s  iv  that  the\  sax  <ul  themselves  the  pronouncing  ot  at  least  a 
million  syllables  by  rn.it  simple  expedient. 
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My  parents  were  of  the  practical  and  efficient  type.  I  sometimes  used  to 
wonder  why,  when  they  found  themselves  embarked  on  such  a  child  rearing  career, 
they  did  not  promptly  go  the  whole  way  and  reduce  all  to  one  syllable  names.  I 
believe  I  now  know  the  reason.  Father  really  needed  three  syllables  for  disciplinary 
reasons.  Two  would  have  done,  but  one  was  entirely  inadequate.  In  ordinary 
conversation  one  would  have  sufficed,  but  when  Father  really  found  it  necessary 
to  show  us  that  he  meant  what  he  said,  every  syllable  was  an  asset.  He  would 
say,  "El  ea  nor"  in  a  way  which  left  no  question  as  to  his  meaning.  As  a  rule, 
speaking  our  names  in  that  tone  of  voice  was  all  the  weapon  he  needed  to  employ 
to  subdue  us.  Two  syllable  names  like  "Jess  e"  and  "Em  ma"  served  his  purpose 
very  well  but  try  as  he  would,  "Grace"  could  never  be  made  to  express  his 
ultimatum  as  effectively  as  the  others.  I  have  a  feeling  that  one  trial  convinced 
him  that  with  the  continuation  of  the  practice  of  giving  one  syllable  names,  all 
discipline  would  completely  disappear  from  the  family  life. 

One  way  we  had  of  "getting  one  another's  goat"  was  to  play  up  the  despised 
part  of  the  other's  name.  When  the  rest  discovered  that  I  disliked  "Minnie" 
they  would  call  me  that  at  the  most  inopportune  and  embarrassing  moments. 
Furthermore,  they  persuaded  all  their  friends  to  do  likewise.  Another  way  of 
"goat  gettirg"  we  practiced  was  making  rhymes  with  each  others'  names. 

We  said,  "Eleanor  May  fell  on  the  hay  and  couldn't  get  away  until  Peter  Willie 
Hay  came  riding  in  the  sleigh  ar.d  took  her  off  the  hay,  "  and,  "Emma  Belle  fell 

in  the  well  and  went  to _ ".  We  were  not  allowed  to  complete  this 

one  except  under  our  breaths. 

All  of  this  to-do  about  names  never  seemed  even  to  be  noticed  by  Father 
and  Mother.  I  presume  what  seemed  so  vital  to  us  was  a  problem  of  minor 
importance  to  them  among  so  many  which  were  major.  But  as  for  me,  no  one 
need  every  say,  "What's  in  a  name?"  I  am  positive  that  a  rose  would  never 
smell  so  sweet  if  it  were  known  as  "Skunk"  or  "hydrogen  sulphide.  " 

In  the  caravan  that  migrated  to  Colfax  that  fall  day  of  the  nineties,  there 
were  only  eight  youngsters.  By  the  time  the  last  little  girl  arrived  and  for  the 
time  being  meekly  accepted  her  name  of  "Leo,  "  the  family  had  begun  breaking 
up  at  the  top.  By  moving  time.  Eleanor  had  finished  the  first  phase  of  her 
teaching  career,  begun  at  sixteen,  and  was  married.  Father  left  her,  her  young 
husband  and  infant  son  Gale  as  tenants  to  care  for  the  farm  when  we  moved  to 
town. 


Gale,  Harold  and  Lois  grew  up  later  with  the  rest  of  us.  Gale  was  two  years 
younger  than  Leo.  The  other  two  came  along  to  Em  and  to  Eleanor  at  two  year 
intervals.  We  scarcely  knew  whether  they  were  nieces  and  nephews,  or  brothers 
and  sisters,  since  circumstances  made  it  desirable  for  Gale  and  Lois  to  Live 
with  us  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  and  Harold  made  frequent  cyclonic 
visits.  Harold  and  Em  li\ed  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  home  of  Harold's 
paternal  grandfather  of  New  England  extraction.  As  I  grew  up  I  loved  to  visit 
there.  Everything  ran  smoothly  and  systematically  in  their  home.  Em  insisted 
that  I  should  help  Aunt  Dea  wash  the  dishes,  but  after  that  I  had  little  to  do. 

I  could,  if  I  were  real  quiet,  visit  the  big  library  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lufkin 
sat  reading,  select  a  book  from  those  that  lined  the  walls,  ceilirg  high,  and  bury 
myself  in  its  pages  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  or  until  I  was  called  away  to  eat  and 
to  wipe  those  stacks  of  dishes  again.  I  felt  I  had  to  pay  far  too  higli  a  cover 
charge  for  mv  eating.  Aunt  Dea  insisted  that  it  was  an  imposition  for  me  to 
have  to  help  with  the  dishes.  I  didn't  dispute  her  statement,  partly  because  1 
didn't  know  what  the  word  "imposition"  meant,  but  mostly  because  I  felt  whatever 
it  was.  1  agreed  with  her.  Still,  hard-hearted  Em  insisted  that  I  should  consider 
d.sh  wiping  my  special  ion.  so  l  had  to  continue  to' waste  much  of  mv  precious 
time  that  way.  Em  said  I  should  have  told  Aunt  Dea  it  wasn't  an  imposition 
at  all.  that  I  was  hist  glad  to  do  it.  Tut  I  wasn't. 
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There  was  nothing  unpredictable  or  haphazard  about  the  Lufkin  household 
except  Harold.  He  didn't  at  all  times  conform  hapoily  to  a  systematic,  orderly, 
New  England  procedure.  His  genes  from  the  Tripo  side  of  the  house  were  all 
wrong.  He  reacted  more  favorably  to  a  middle  west,  wild  Indian  atmosphere 
such  as  we  maintained  at  our  house.  After  one  of  his  visits  at  Colfax,  Em  nearly 
always  had  to  discipline  him  in  the  attempt  to  convince  him  that  when  he  was  in 
Rome  he  must  do  as  the  respectable  Romans  did. 

These  three  youngsters  had  to  take  the  knocks  with  the  rest  of  us.  Gale 
and  Harold  fitted  themselves  in  comfortably  with  the  other  five  boys.  Lois, 
ten  years  younger  than  I,  became  my  special  golden  haired  protege.  The  three 
became  a  valuable  supplementary  addition  to  our  family. 

It  did  not  at  all  times  seem  an  unmitigated  blessing  to  be  a  member  of 
such  a  large  family.  As  we  grew  older,  there  were  those  piles  of  potatoes  to 
peel,  those  stacks  of  dishes  to  do.  After  an  especially  heavy  dish  washing 
assignment  once  I  complained  to  Mother,  "How  nice  it  must  be,  "  I  said,  "for 
those  people  who  have  just  three  or  four  in  the  family.  "  "Why,  Grace.  "  she 
said,  "we  don't  have  a  one  to  spare.  Of  the  girls,  Eleanor  is  the  dignified  one. 
Em  is  the  fun-making  girl.  You  are  the  girl  always  under  foot  with  a  book. 

Leo  is  the  baby  girl.  Of  the  boys,  "  she  said,  "Jesse  is  our  oldest.  Dick  is 
the  rascal,  Milo  is  the  quiet  one,  Arle  is  the  lovable  one,  the  baby  boy.  It 
takes  every  one  to  make  a  well  rounded  comolete  family.  Do  you  see  what  I 
mean?  "  I  didn't  see  and  didn't  agree  with  her  immediately,  but  as  I  wiped  off 
the  tables,  I  considered  her  words.  Yes,  I  guessed  it  would  be  quite  boring 
to  have  a  family  with  just  a  quiet  one,  or  just  a  book  worm,  or  just  a  lovable  one, 
or  even  a  combination  of  the  three  types.  I  had  to  admit  I  wouldn't  know  which 
one  of  our  family  to  delete.  Besides,  from  my  point  of  view,  wouldn't  it  have 
been  tragic  if  the  "book  worm"  had  failed  to  materialize? 

CHAPTER  IV 

School  Begins 

On  Monday  after  moving  day  we  started  to  school.  It  was  raining.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  Tripp  household  could  boast  of  eve n  one  umbrella  to  Drotect 
them  from  the  downpour.  To  be  adequately'  covered  that  morning  would  have 
required  six  umbrellas,  one  for  Father  on  his  way  to  the  office,  one  for  each 
of  five  children,  schoolward  bound.  The  umbrellas  of  that  day  were  huge 
affairs,  I  should  say  well  over  three  feet  in  diameter.  Two  sedate,  considerate 
and  tolerart  individuals  could  have  managed  very  well  with  one  umbrella.  Since 
none  of  us  was  sedate,  or  considerate,  or  tolerant,  to  "double  up"  urder  one 
umbrella  was  not  feasible.  I  can't  imagine  any  of  the  five  boys  putting  up  with 
being  poked  in  the  head  by  protruding  umbrella  ribs,  or  taking  kindly  to  have  a 
stream  of  water  trickling  down  his  neck  while  the  other  fellow  held  aloft  the 
umbrella  and  presumably  attempted  to  protect  his  partner  from  the  rain. 

Besides,  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  boys  would  have  considered  it  unmanly  at 
that  time  to  have  been  seen  with  an  umbrella.  Remembering  them  as  1  do. 

I  can  see  them  drawing  their  coats  around  them,  pulling  their  caps  down  around 
their  ears  and  "slipping  between  the  droDs"  as  they  raced  the  five  blocks  or 
mo  re  to  school. 

If  the  four  boys  considered  it  unmanly  even  to  carrv  an  umbrella,  what 
embarrassment  and  shame  anv  of  them  would  have  experienced  to  have  been 
seer,  escorting  me.  their  small  sister,  to  school,  especially  this  first  dav 
when  they  would  be  meeting  all  sorts  of  fellows!  But  I  hud  to  be  protected.  I 
was  a  little  girl.  The  problem  was  solved  when  Irwin,  a  six  year  old  gallant 
tram  across  the  street,  offered  to  take  me  with  him  under  his  umbrella.  In 
1  tte  r  vears  I  was  told  that  the  windows  ot  both  houses  were  full  of  admiring, 
chuckling  faces  watching  the  small  oblivious  couple  as  far  as  thev  could  see  us 
as  we  started  in  the  direction  of  the  school. 

Irwin  led  me  alorg  those  intriguing  wooden  side  walks  for  sev  eral  blocks, 
trudged  me  up  the  stee  hill  and  into  the  tirst  grade  room,  where  lie  turned  me 
over  to  Miss  McLaughlin,  probably  with  a  feeling  oi  relief  that  his  obligation 
was  I ul filled. 
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How  wonderful  town  school  was!  There  was  a  whole  room  full  of  children 
just  my  age  and  size.  Mother  had  seen  to  it  that  I  was  equipped  with  a  brand 
new  slate,  bound  with  red  felt  which  was  secured  to  the  slate  with  over  and  over 
stitches  of  black  thread.  I  looked  around  and  found  that  no  one  there  had  a 
more  beautiful  slate  than  I  had,  though  some  of  them  did  have  double  ones 
that  were  hinged  together.  I  had  a  long  new  slate  pencil  wrapped  with  red,  white 
and  blue  striped  paper.  Mother  had  given  me  two  slate  rags,  one  for  w'ashing 
my  precious  slate,  and  one  for  drying  it.  In  my  surreptitious  glances  arourd 
the  room,  I  discovered  that  some  of  the  children  had  small  sponges  with  which 
to  perform  the  washing  operation.  I  determined  then  and  there  that  I  would 
ask  Mother  for  one  of  those  that  very  evening. 

We  sang  a  little,  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer  in  unison,  and  then  Miss 
McLaughlin  gave  us  little  ones  some  course  needles  and  thread  and  some  cards 
with  holes  in  them  outlining  a  design,  the  picture  of  a  cat  or  a  dog  or  a  person 
or  some  other  object.  She  showed  us  how  to  outline  these  w'ith  colored  thread. 

Then  she  began  calling  classes  up  to  the  front  to  recite.  Those  who  were  left 
behind  were  expected  to  keep  very  quiet  as  they  sewed  or  studied.  There  must 
be  no  whispering  or  idleness.  I  could  not  resist  a  few  stolen  glances  to  the 
front  to  see  what  was  going  one.  Finally  the  "chart"  class  was  called.  Irwin 
motioned  to  show  me  that  was  my  class,  so  I  went  up  with  the  others  and  stood 
in  the  circle  around  the  chart  while  Miss  McLaughlin  pointed  out  the  letters 
and  words  and  syllables  we  were  supposed  to  learn.  I  had  mastered  all  my 
ABC's  at  home  and  I  knew  a  few  words  such  as  "dog,  "  "cat,  "  "man,  "  and  a  few 
phonetic  syllables  such  as  "a-b,  ab,  "  "i-p,  ip",  "a-n,  an."  I  was  very  attentive 
and  consequently  it  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  read  sentences  like  "I-see-a-cat,  " 
"I- see-a-dog,  "  "The-man-sees-the-cat.  "  The  day  when  I  was  promoted  into 
the  first  reader  class  was  a  big  day,  comparable  to,  if  not  exceeding  in  importance 
any  other  promotion  or  commencement  day  in  my  later  life. 

Some  of  the  classes  on  that  first  day  were  number  classes.  The  children 
counted,  and  they  gave  simple  combinations,  repeating  very  formally  in  a  set 
pattern,  "Two  ard  two  are  four,  "  "Three  and  three  are  six.  "  In  that  day  children 
couldn't  reason  until  they  got  into  the  fourth  grade,  so  little  attempt  was  made 
to  count  actual  things  or  combine  actual  objects.  Our  work  was  largely  abstract 
amd  meaningless. 

We  had  spelling  lessons,  repeating  the  words  first,  spelling  them  orally 
and  repeating  them  again.  "Cat,  c-a-t-,  cat."  The  letters  were  most  important. 
Words  came  next  in  importance.  Sentences  and  meanings  were  not  for  begimers. 
Meanings  came  along  as  a  later  development.  There  were  no  flash  cards,  no 
dramatizations,  no  projects  planned  and  executed  by  the  children,  no  observation 
trips,  no  creative  drawing,  no  class  room  games.  At  the  age  of  six  we  spent 
the  day  studying,  reciting,  doing  "busy"  work,  keeping  very  quiet,  not  turning 
to  right  or  left,  not  dropping  our  pencils. 

I  was  puzzled  to  see  the  children,  from  time  to  time  holding  up  one  or 
two  fingers.  The  teacher  would  nod  at  them  and  they  would  leave  the  room. 

After  a  few  minutes  they  would  return  and  take  their  seats.  I  was  too  bashful 
to  try  it  that  first  day.  In  a  few  days  I  did.  But  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I 
wandered  around  the  halls  for  a  few  minutes  and  returned.  Later  I  felt  glad 
that  Miss  McLaughlin  had  not  followed  my  movements  that  day.  She  would  have 
thought  I  was  gaining  privileges  under  false  pretences. 

At  recess  and  closing  time  we  followed  definite  militaristic  signals. 

"Books  aside."  We  put  them  in  our  desks.  "Position."  We  sat  straight  in 
our  seats  with  our  hands  folded  on  our  desks.  "Turn.  "  We  turned  and  put  our 
feet  into  the  right  hand  aisle.  "Rise."  We  did  so.  "Pass."  We  marched  by 
rows  to  the  out  doors,  keeping  step  to  the  clapping  of  the  teacher's  hands. 

The  week  passed  in  like  manner. 
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Friday  afternoon  I  was  chagrined.  I  came  to  school  with  my  usual  pig 
tails,  and  wearing  my  usual  plain  gray  print  long-sleeved  apron.  I  found  most 
of  the  children  all  blossomed  out  with  curls  tied  with  colorful  hair  ribbons,  and 
wearing  their  "Sunday"  dresses.  I  was  puzzled  and  asked  one  of  the  dressed 
up  ones  why  she  didn't  wear  her  regular  school  clothes.  "Why  don't  you  know?" 
she  asked.  "Friday  afternoon  is  when  we  have  our  'pcgram'."  Sure  enough, 
after  recess  Miss  McLaughlin  gave  the  signal,  "Books  aside,  "  "Position"  and 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  singing  songs,  speaking  pieces,  matching 
and  listening  to  Miss  McLaughlin  read.  It  was  a  welcome  change  from  our 
regular  schedule,  but  I  was  unset,  for  there  I  sat  in  my  old  gray  apron  looking 
conspicuously  drab  and  ugly.  I  determined  that  another  Friday  would  not  catch 
me  thus.  And  it  didn't.  In  the  years  to  come  our  programs  became  more 
varied.  We  added  compositions,  and  exciting  contests  such  as  spelling  and 
"ciphering"  down 

At  recess  on  that  first  day,  and  in  the  days  to  follow,  I  learned  to  play 
most  interesting  and  exciting  games.  Among  others  was  "Old  Witch.  "  The 
favorite  characters  in  this  game  were  the  "mother"  and  "the  witch.  "  The  rest 
had  to  be  children  who  were  left  at  "home"  to  await  the  dreaded  entrance  of  the 
"Witch.  "  At  her  approach  the  children,  by  previous  instructions,  would  run  out 
in  mock  terror  with  cries  of  "Mother,  Mother,  the  tea  kettle  is  ruming  over.  " 
That  was  the  signal  for  the  Mother  to  rush  home  and  deal  with  the  offending 
witch.  If  the  old  witch  could  manage  to  kidnap  some  of  the  children,  she  did 
so. 


We  played  "Blind  Man's  Buff.  "  A  member  of  the  group,  the  "It",  was 
placed  in  the  center  of  a  circle  made  by  a  group  of  children  joining  hands. 

Some  one  would  rotate  the  blind  man  so  that  he  presumably  lost  his  bearings. 

With  groping  hands  outstretched,  he  would  walk  forward  until  he  came  in 
contact  with  some  shrinking  member  of  the  circle.  If  by  feeling,  he  could 
name  the  person  encountered,  that  person  in  turn  became  "It.  " 

"Black  Man"  was  played  by  forming  two  lines  of  children  facing  one  arother 
at  some  distance.  The  "black  man"  took  up  his  station  between  the  lines. 

From  time  to  time  children  in  either  line  would  attempt  to  make  their  way  to 
the  safety  of  the  other  line.  If  one  screaming,  panicky  individual  were  captured 
bv  the  black  man  in  "No  man's  land,  "  the  captive  became  a  "black  man"  too 
and  had  to  remain  and  assist  in  the  capture  of  the  other  children. 

We  played  "A  B  C,  Squat  Where  You  Be,  "  "Hide  and  Seek,  "  "Drop  the 
Handkerchief.  "  Sometimes,  in  a  quieter  mood  we  made  crowns  with  large  long 
hickory  leaves.  We  would  break  off  the  stems  to  be  used  as  pins  to  fasten  the 
ieaves  together.  We  braided  long-stemmed  white  clover  blossoms  to  make 
crowns  and  wreaths.  We  dressed  up  in  hats  made  of  large  pie  plant  leaves. 

We  stuck  cockle  burrs  together  to  form  odd- shaped  objects.  We  spent  hours 
making  houses  by  raking  up  rows  of  leaves  to  form  the  walls  of  a  play  house. 

We  continued  these  as  neighborhood  games  at  home  after  school  and  after 
supper,  and  we  always  regretted  the  time  when  darkness  fell  and  we  would  hear 
Mother  call,  "Come  in,  now.  wash  your  feet  and  get  ready  for  bed."  Foot 
washing,  performed  in  a  tub  in  the  kitchen,  was  a  nightly  ritual,  as  we  always 
happily  shod  our  shoes  as  soon  as  we  got  home  from  school.  Even  so,  we 
considered  the  foot  washing  a  superfluous  and  tiresome  job,  but  Mother  had 
different  views  with  regard  to  this  nightlv  rite.  It  was  very  rarely  that  we  could 
elude  her  and  make  our  wa\  upstairs  and  to  bed  without  first  paying  our  respects 
to  the  wash  tub  which  blocked  our  wav  in  the  kitchen. 

It  was  after  such  a  day  as  this,  that  first  dav  of  school,  that,  flushed  from 
exercise  and  happy  plnv.  we  reluctantly  responded  to  Mother's  summons,  did 
the  prescribed  foot  washing,  trooped  upstairs,  undressed,  and  climbed  into 
bed.  Mother  came  and  read  some  verses  of  scripture  to  each  full  bed.  We 
■  slit,  "Now  l  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  "  snuggled  comfortably  in  bed  and  immediately 
dropped  to  sleep.  What'  a  wonderful  world  it  was!  It  was  well  that  wo  did  not 
:uilv  understand  tho  implications  ot  the  little  prayer  since  I  now  found  myself  in 
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such  an  interesting  world.  I  am  sure  I  would  have  been  much  disturbed  at  the 
thought  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  I  might  die  before  I  waked.  At  that 
time  it  would  have  been  slight  consolation  that,  if  I  did  die,  the  Lord  might 
heed  my  petition  to  "take  my  soul.  " 

CHAPTER  V 
A  Home  With  A  View 

From  the  time  I  can  first  remember,  Father  was  always  either  planning 
a  new  home,  or  actually  building  one.  Poor  Mother  was  not  a  house  builder, 
and  she  wearied  of  the  constant  upheavals.  As  for  me,  I  was  intrigued  with 
house  building  from  my  childhood.  Some  of  my  earliest  recollections  are  of 
evenings  around  the  dining  table  where  I  sat  drawing  house  plans  as  Father 
worked.  He  would  inspect  one  of  my  finished  productions  and  give  a  short  laugh. 
"Where  will  your  stairway  be?"  he  would  say,  and  "What  about  your  chimney?" 
"When  you  can  show  me,  Grace,  that  you  can  get  your  stairways  and  chimneys 
in  properly,  then  I'll  think  you  are  a  house  builder.  "  I  decided  that  I  would 
immediately  set  myself  the  task  of  proving  my  ability  in  house  building. 

Ultimately,  with  his  assistance,  I  did  learn  to  plan  a  chimney  so  that  it  did 
not  intrude  itself  into  the  middle  of  the  room  above.  I  could  plan  a  stairway 
according  to  his  standard,  which  meant  a  six  inch  riser  and  a  ten  inch  step. 

I  was  able  to  manage  to  allow  sufficient  space  so  that  in  actual  construction 
even  a  man  more  than  six  feet  tall  could  be  relieved  of  the  fear  of  having  his 
head  forcibly  collide  with  the  floor  as  it  jutted  out  above. 

"Believe  it  or  not,  "  through  Father's  interest  in  my  clumsy  efforts,  and 
his  patience,  I  learned  to  get  as  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  scale 
drawing  as  I  did  from  other  games.  "Keep  your  houses  square,  Grace,  "  my 
father  suggested,  "and  plan  no  ells  or  projections.  You'll  save  on  your  walls 
and  foundations.  "  I  puzzled  over  this  statement.  I  didn't  understand  why  there 
would  be  a  saving,  but  I  did  not  resolve  the  problem  in  my  mind  until  years 
later,  when  in  a  mathematics  class  I  learned  that  "given  a  certain  perimeter, 
the  area  of  a  rectangle  approaches  zero  as  it  becomes  longer  and  narrower.  " 

I  was  just  storing  that  information  away  as  just  another  abstract  principle  to 
be  remembered,  when  all  at  once  it  came  to  me,  "That  explains  Father's 
statement  about  the  square  house.  "  I  began  to  experiment.  Sure  enough,  I 
found  a  house  twenty  feet  square  requiring  eighty  feet  of  wall  would  have  a 
floor  area  of  four  hundred  square  feet.  Using  the  same  eighty  feet  of  exterior 
wall,  making  the  house  long  and  narrow,  a  rectangle,  say  twenty-five  feet  by 
fifteen  feet,  and  one  would  have  a  floor  area  of  only  375  square  feet.  I  stretched 
the  rectangle  lengthwise  still  further  and  in  my  imagination  constructed  a  freak 
house  thirty-nine  feet  by  one  foot.  I  found  my  floor  space  would  be  surprisingly 
reduced  to  thirty-nine  square  feet.  This  was  getting  interesting.  I  could  easily 
see  that  by  decreasing  the  width  more  and  more,  the  area  would  not  only  approach 
zero;  in  infinity  it  would  reach  it.  I  thought  to  myself,  "Isn't  life  amazing- - 
especially  the  mathematics  phase  of  it?" 

I  experimented  with  a  circular  house.  I  called  to  mind  the  1  1  r"  formula, 
and  found  my  same  eighty  foot  wall  would  enclose  over  500  square  feet  of  space, 
much  more  than  a  square  house,  I  wondered  if  Father  had  known  that  fact 
about  a  circle,  but  decided  in  the  negative.  Otherwise.  I  am  sure  he  would 
always  have  lived  in  a  circular  house. 

I  have  a  hazy  remembrance  of  the  house  on  the  farm  as  it  was  when  we 
lived  in  it.  It  was,  of  course,  a  square  house,  and  it  was  built  on  an  elevated 
portion  ot  the  farm  with  a  fine  outlook  to  the  west.  Father  always  built  on 
a  hill  so  that  he  could  hive  a  "view.  " 

The  farm  house  was  of  the  story  and  a  half  variety,  well  built,  but  just  a 
collection  of  rooms,  sans  closets,  sans  plumbing.  It  was  inadequately  heated 
with  a  wood  burning  heater  in  the  living  room,  plus  a  wood  burning  cook  sto\  <* 
in  the  kitchen.  Water  was  carried  in  buckets  from  the  well  perhaps  two 
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hundred  feet  away.  Wastes  were  carried  out.  The  water  bucket  on  a  bench  in 
the  kitchen  and  the  "slop"  bucket  on  the  floor  were  standard  articles  of  equipment 
for  houses  of  that  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  what  it  meant  in  terms  of  time  and  effort 
day  after  day  to  carry  enough  water  for  drinking,  cooking,  dish  washing,  scrubbing 
and  bathing  for  a  family  of  thirteen  or  more,  and  then  to  carry  it  out  again  in 
the  form  of  waste  water. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  one  day  a  week  only  was  set  aside  for  baths. 
Traditionally,  bath  time  was  Saturday  night  in  most  homes.  With  our  large 
family  Saturday  night  was  not  sufficient.  We  had  to  initiate  the  splashy  ordeal 
in  the  afternoon.  A  boiler  of  water  was  heated  on  the  kitchen  stove.  A  wash 
tub  was  brought  in  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor  to  serve  as 
a  bath  tub,  and  the  weekly  ritual  began.  By  the  time  clean  clothes  and  towels 
were  laid  out,  baths  taken,  skins  rubbed  to  a  fine  glow,  and  day  time  or  night 
clothing  put  on  again,  at  least  a  half  hour  must  have  been  consumed  for  each  bathee. 
At  that  rate  six  or  seven  hours  would  have  elapsed  in  our  family  before  the 
thirteenth  victim  had  completed  his  ablutions.  Only  then  could  the  fire  be 
allowed  to  die  out  and  the  boiler  and  tub  be  hung  back  on  their  respective  nails 
outside  the  house. 

Foods  at  the  farm  were  "refrigerated"  in  the  milk  house  by  the  well. 

The  foods  were  set  in  a  tank  presumably  kept  filled  with  cold  water.  During 
the  long  Iowa  summer  this  water,  in  spite  of  numerous  changes,  was  perversely 
inclined  to  become  warm.  Then  the  milk  and  cream,  in  the  same  perverse 
spirit,  became  sour.  The  refractory  butter  melted  down  to  an  insipid  yellow 
oil.  Besides,  it  was  a  real  chore  to  travel  all  that  hundred  yards  whenever 
one  required  a  cup  of  milk  or  a  tablespoon  of  butter.  In  spite  of  all  such  minor 
inconveniences  in  the  culinary  department  we  could  not  justifiably  complain. 

"We  have  enough  to  eat,  "  Mother  said,  "Don't  fuss  if  it  isn't  always  just  like 
you  want  it.  Remember,  the  tank  might  be  twice  as  far  away  a  s  it  is.  "  "Ard,  " 
she  continued  with  finality,  "If  anyone  is  really  hungry,  he  can  eat  good  bread 
and  butter.  "  "We're  lucky,  "  she  went  on.  "Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  no 
flour  mill  at  Clyde.  In  my  Father's  family  we  had  to  grind  our  own  grain.  " 

That  was  a  long  speech  for  Mother  to  make.  We  sat  up  and  took  notice. 

However,  it  was  in  the  town  houses  that  I  grew  up  ard  it  is  those  I  remember 

best. 


Our  first  home  was  rented.  We  called  it  the  Austin  House.  It  was,  I 
suppose,  an  average  house  of  the  times.  Today  it  would  be  difficult  to  rent  any  ' 
sort  of  a  livable  house  with  the  avowed  intention  of  installing  in  it  a  family  of 
eight  growing  youngsters,  but  in  those  days  children  had  not  become  such  a 
liability  to  the  house  hunter.  If  the  landlord  ever  objected  to  our  depredations, 
or  if  the  neighbors  complained  about  us  or  our  noises,  we  never  knew  it.  In 
those  days,  luckily  for  us,  children  were  apparently  accepted  by  the  world  as 
a  more  or  less  essential  evil. 

Almost  immediately.  Father  began  to  build.  He  bought  a  cheap  half 
block  of  land  on  a  hill  at  the  edge  of  town.  It  was  undesirable  as  lots  go.  being 
nothing  more  than  a  sand  hill,  rough  and  rolling  and  treeless.  But  it  had  a 
view"  and  Father  could  see  possibilities  in  it  for  an  attractive  home.  His 
faith  that  it  could  be  transformed  into  a  good  place  to  live  was  later  justified. 

Father  and  the  hoys  accomplished  the  major  part  of  the  transformation.  They 
hired  scrapers  and  flattened  out  the  surface.  They  built  cement  walks,  l  hev 
Planted  trees  Then  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  buildings,  constructed  at 
intervals  throughout  mv  childhood,  was  built.  "Fort  Tripp"  had  its  inception. 

This  first  building  was  a  barn.  As  soon  as  it  was  completed,  aiticipating  the 
construction  of  the  !Lrst  house,  we  forsook  the  Austin  House  and  took  up  our 
ihruie  in  this  new  stable.  still  smelling  of  fresh,  clean  sawdust,  Future 
stalls  i-.ul  grain  bins  and  hav  mows  became  kitchens  and  living  rooms  m<l  bedrooms 
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Our  sojourn  in  the  barn  for  the  summer  seemed  like  a  lark  to  us  children. 

From  our  point  of  view,  living  there  had  its  points.  We  did  not  have  to  clean 
our  feet  so  carefully  when  we  came  in.  We  could,  and  did,  write  with  chalk 
all  over  the  walls.  Our  contemporary  song  classic  with  which  Milo  and  I 
adorned  the  walls  in  cramped  childish  letters  was  the  popular  ballad,  "After  the 
3all  is  Over.  "  Apparently,  we  were  much  impressed  with  the  story  of  the 
shattered  glass  which  symbolized  the  broken  heart  of  the  poor  lover  who  had 
been  jilted  by  his  faithless  sweetheart. 

Sorrow  came  to  me  while  we  lived  in  the  barn.  Em  was  married  and  wert 
to  Newton  to  live.  I  was  only  seven  years  old,  but  I  was  heart  broken  and 
cried  my  heart  out,  for  Em  was  my  pal.  I  bad  slept  with  her.  She  combed  my 
hair  and  looked  after  my  interests  in  general.  I  was  rather  shy  in  my  childhood 
and  sorely  needed  such  a  champion. 

I  was  totally  unaware  at  the  time  that  when  Em  came  in  from  her  social 
affairs  on  cool  evenings  she  'would  move  me  over  onto  the  cold  portion  of  the  bed 
and  she  herself  would  crawl  into  the  spot  where  I  had  made  it  warm  and  comfortable. 
In  after  years  she  volunteered  a  confession  of  this  perfidious  practice.  Even  if 
I  had  known  it  at  the  time,  if  Em  had  done  it.  I  would  have  thought  it  was  ail 
right. 


The  house  built  that  summer  was  a  nine  room  cottage.  Father  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  good  for  women  and  girls  to  climb  stairs,  so 
he  set  himself  to  what  most  people  advised  was  an  impossible  task,  building  nine 
rooms  on  one  floor.  There  was  a  parlor,  a  dining  room,  five  bed  "roomettes", 
a  kitchen  and  what  we  were  pleased  to  call  a  bathroom. 

Life  in  the  cottage  was  more  luxurious  than  any  we  had  known  up  to  this 
time.  My  first  recollections  of  a  winter  morning,  as  I  came  gradually  awake, 
was  of  the  noise  made  by  my  father  scraping  down  the  ashes  from  the  big  stove 
in  the  dining  room.  I  snuggled  down  among  the  bed  clothese,  close  to  Leo, 
sleepily  and  comfortably  enjoying  the  thought  that  I  would  not  be  called  until  the 
flames  had  made  the  scrolled  cast  iron  of  the  stove  red  hot  and  the  damper  had 
been  closed  so  that  the  heat  would  be  thrown  out  into  the  room.  By  the  time  the 
fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  was  blazing,  the  tea  kettle  was  starting  to  sing.  Ash 
pans  had  been  withdrawn  with  proper  care  to  prevent  excessive  amounts  of  the 
fine  wood  3  sh  from  flying  about  the  house,  and  the  contents  had  been  added  to 
the  pile  accumulating  near  the  barn.  Mother  wasastir.  I  could  hear  her  going 
from  room  to  room  closing  windows  and  calling,  "Time  to  get  up,  "  "Time  to  get 
up.  "  I  drew  the  bed  clothes  still  more  tightly  around  my  chin,  fully  realizing 
that  the  time  was  imminent  when  our  door  would  fly  open  and  the  urwelcome  ' 
summons  would  come  to  us.  It  came  all  too  soon.  A  few  minutes  later  there  was 
a  ring  of  sleepy,  yawning,  stretching,  slow-moving  youngsters  gathered  around 
the  hot  stove,  each  with  a  pile  of  garments  at  his  feet.  Mother  had  to  make  several 
sorties  into  the  dining  room  to  hasten  the  process  of  dressing.  She  would 
say,  "Grace,  you  have  only  put  on  one  stocking  since  I  was  in  here  before,  "  "Arlic, 
stop  that  fooling  with  the  cat  and  get  into  your  clothes.  "  "You  are  all  going  to 
be  late  for  school,  "  "Remember,  each  of  you  has  his  chores  to  do,  "  "Milo, 
w.il  you  see  that  Leo  gets  her  shoes  on  the  right  foot,  and  help  her  button 
them?"  Such  admonitions  given,  she  would  scurry  back  to  her  work  in  the  kitchen 
Mother  always  "scurried." 

It  is  good  that  pajamas  had  not  been  invented  at  that  time.  Gowns,  under 
the  circumstances,  provided  a  much  greater  opportunity  for  privacy.  Wo  soon 
learned  that  by  extracting  our  arms  from  the  sleeves,  one  could  dress  utdor 
cover  and  finally'  shed  his  "chrvsajis,  "  emerging  fully  dressed  from  top  to  toe. 

Wat.  r  for  washing  was  it  hand- -no  bundling  up  to  make  a  trip  to  the  wind 
mill  to  fetch  bucketfuls  to  the  house.  Father  had  constructed  a  soft  water  cistern 
close  to  the  house  and  had  installed  a  pump  for  it  over  the  si:k  in  the  bathroom. 

He  had  piped  the  city  water  into  the  house  so  that  a  faucet  dispensed  water  tor 
drinkina.  Of  course,  if  we  wished  warm  water  for  any  purpose,  we  had  to  heat  it 
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on  the  cook  stove  in  the  kitchen.  But  who  minded  that  when  the  stove  was  not 
more  than  ten  feet  away  from  the  sink?  Washing  up  was  a  minor  problem 
anvway  when  all  one  had  to  do  when  he  had  finished  up  was  to  empty  the  wash  pan 
into  the  sink  and  watch  the  water  eddy  and  gurgle  down  the  drain. 

One  still  had  to  brave  the  weather  to  visit  the  small  outhouse  which  had 
been  constructed  for  our  convenience  not  more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  kitchen 
door.  This  house  was  usually  spoken  of  as  the  "reading  room,"  though  at 
times,  in  whispers,  we  called  it  by  its  rightful  name.  I  was  shocked  when  I 
first  saw  this  word  in  print.  The  book  I  was  reading  said  something  about  a 
"privy  council.  "  "What  could  have  been  the  subject  under  discussion  in  such  a 
council  meeting?"  I  thought.  I  was  relieved  when  I  found  the  word  meant,  in  a 
broad  sense,  "Secluded,  not  public,  "  that  it  was  not  a  word  used  exclusively  to 
designate  a  small  outhouse.  By  some  cogitation  I  came  to  realize  that  the  word 
must  have  come  from  the  word  "private.  " 

Our  little  out  door  house  was  private  only  as  far  as  segregation  of  sexes 
was  concerned.  We  hooked  the  door  to  accomplish  this.  To  accomodate  our 
large  family  it  was  constructed  with  three  "burners.  "  (This  designation  was  an 
invention  of  the  boys).  There  were  two  high  "burners"  (too  high,  being  mar,  planned 
and  constructed),  and  one  low  one  for  the  little  ones.  The  place  was  provided 
with  a  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue  and  other  old  papers  which  had  outlived  their 
usefulness  in  the  house.  There  were  always  interesting  articles  which  we  had 
somehow  failed  to  assimilate  fully  in  the  house.  In  the  summer  time,  looking 
at  the  pictures  and  reading  these  articles  kept  us  occupied  for  long  periods. 

What  an  opportunity  Mother  missed  by  not  having  the  walls  of  the  place  plastered 
with  her  favorite  sayings.  It  would  have  been  an  excellent  place  for  such  a  one 
as,  "Lost  yesterday  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  two  golden  hours, 
each  set  with  sixty  diamond  minutes.  No  reward  is  offered,  for  they  are  gone 
forever.  11  And  what  good  strategy  it  would  have  been  to  have  provided  the  place 
with  a  regular  book  shelf  stocked  with  works  from  Dickens  or  George  Elliott 
or  Shakespeare! 

On  Saturdays  at  the  cottage  we  indulged  in  our  baths  with  an  exultart  feeling 
oi  luxurious  living.  The  water  must  still  be  heated  in  a  wash  boiler  on  the 
stove,  but  Father  had  seen  to  it  that  we  had  a  bath  tub  installed  under  the  attic 
stairway  in  the  bathroom.  The  tub  was  made  of  tin  encased  in  wooden  frame 
work.  Even  though  we  had  to  carry  water  to  use  in  it,  at  least  we  did  not  have 
to  carry  the  water  out  again.  The  drain  provided  for  that.  Who  of  us  then  would 
have  thought  that  a  few  years  later  the  tenants  to  whom  we  rented  the  house,  found 
no  use  for  our  fine  tub  and  desecrated  it  by  using  it  for  a  wood  box9 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Father  had  been  advised  not  to  crowd  his  big 
family  into  a  one  story  house,  we  must  have  had  plenty  of  room  for,  in  keeping 
with  the  times,  we  kept  the  parlor  shut  off  most  of  the  time.  It  was  little  used 
except  to  provide  a  place  for  the  organ  and  other  excess  furniture,  and  I  made 
it  serve  as  a  place  to  which  I  could  retire  when  I  wished  to  read  and  cry  over 
Eeth's  death  and  the  death  of  little  Eva.  I  knew  that  if  I  indulged  in  such  emotional 
display  before  the  rest  of  the  family,  I  would  lay  myself  open  to  a  barrage  of 
ridicule.  Besides,  by  being  out  of  sight  I  hoped  to  be  out  of  mind,  so  that  it 
wouldn't  so  readily  occur  to  Mother  to  call  me  to  wash  the  dishes  or  set  the 
table. 


I  remember  one  occasion  when  the  parlor  served  a  peculiarly  useful 
purpose,  when  Lois  made  her  advent  into  this  world  more  expeditiously  than 
planned.  I  must  say  that  putting  in  an  appearance  in  such  a  fashion  proved  to 
be  typical  of  Lois.  That  was  oulv  the  first  of  a  lifetime  of  expeditious  acts  on 
her  part.  But  on  that  most  important  occasion  I  was  relegated  to  the  parlor, 
ostensibly  to  dust,  a  rather  unusual  task  to  assign  to  a  child  of  ten  in  our  family, 
but  I  was  credulous  and  did  not  become  suspicious  until  I  heard  the  crying  of  a 
ha  hv. 
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But  now  I  can  confess  I  didn't  need  to  be  relegated  to  the  parlor  to  protect 
me  from  worldly  knowledge,  for,  thanks  to  Em,  I  knew  by  this  time  that  doctors 
did  not  bring  new  babies  in  a  satchel  and  that  storks  did  not  transport  them 
through  the  air  in  neat  bundles  to  be  delivered  at  the  proper  places.  Em  had  modern 
convictions  with  regard  to  acquainting  children  with  the  "facts  of  life.  "  Mother, 
though,  did  not  know  that  I  was  so  wise.  That  was  a  secret  between  Em  and  me. 

By  common  consent  we  two  knew  it  was  better  not  to  tell  Mother  of  our  irteresting 
and  enlightening  conversation.  Mother  would  not  want  me  to  know  about  such 
things- -yet.  When  one  departed  this  life,  the  whole  world  could  know,  but  when 
he  entered  it,  he  must  do  so  surreptitiously  and  unannounced.  Without  doubt, 
even  then,  families  who  were  marked  for  the  advent  of  an  infant  had  advance 
notice,  but  it  was  proper  and  fitting  to  keep  the  fact  from  the  world  as  long  as 
possible.  A  few  women  friends  might,  in  hushed  tones,  discuss  the  coming  event 
if  there  were  no  man  and  children  around.  If  the  prospective  mother  were  at 
hand  on  these  occasions,  she  would  blush  prettily  and  cast  her  eyes  down  to  the 
little  fine  garments  she  was  fashioning.  If  she  were  as  modest  as  she  should  be, 
she  would  keep  the  little  gowns  and  slips  and  dresses  rumpled  up  in  her  lap  to 
avoid  the  possibility  that  on-lookers,  especially  children  and  men,  would  discover 
what  it  was  she  was  working  at.  When  her  appearance  finally  hinted  at  the  state  of 
affairs,  she  stopped  going  out.  preferring  to  remain  at  home  safe  from  prying, 
curious  eyes. 

As  for  me,  as  time  went  on,  I  found  there  was  still  much  I  did  not  know. 

I  found  new  babies  always  came  to  papas  and  mamas.  That  seemed  strange.  I 
was  beginning  to  want  to  know  all  the  answers,  but  Em  was  at  Newton,  except  at 
times  when  she  came  for  short  visits,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to  ask.  It 
would  have  been  nice  if  I  could  have  talked  it  all  over  with  Mother.  As  it  was,  I 
had  to  collect  my  information  here  and  there  by  piece  meal.  I  discovered  the 
family  doctor  book  one  day,  took  it  off  to  my  secret  reading  place  and  tried  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity  from  it,  but  the  technical  language  was  beyond  my  understanding. 
I  could  only  get  an  inkling  of  what  the  book  was  talking  about.  The  girls  I  ran 
around  with  apparently  knew  much  more  than  I  did.  But  most  of  them  were  one 
or  two  years  older  than  I,  and  for  some  reason  did  not  care  to  enlighten  me. 

It  was  much  more  fun,  from  their  point  of  view,  to  speak  in  riddles  ard  suggestive- 
language  and  then  laugh  at  me  because  I  did  not  understand  them. 

In  one  way  and  another,  during  this  research  period,  I  found  that  many 
of  the  girls  and  women  of  the  day  suffered  from  an  intriguing  malady  called 
"female  complaint.  "  This  served  as  a  favorite  discussion  topic  for  women,  but  it. 
too.  was  another  subject  not  suitable  to  be  discussed  before  innocent  children 
and  men.  The  "wise"  women  would  collect  and  discuss  this  affliction  in  low 
tones  from  behind  cupped  hands,  a  device  mistakenly  presumed  to  insulate 
effectively  against  transmission  of  sound.  At  times,  though  pretening  to  be 
reading,  I  overheard  stray  sentences  from  the  discussion,  before  Mother  waked 
up  to  the  fact  that  I  was  very  much  there,  and  before  she  had  opportunity  to  say, 
"Grace,  run  out  and  play  for  a  while,  "  but  I  heard  enough  to  make  me  feel  that 
the  girls  and  women  afflicted  thus  were  somehow  quite  fortunate.  Having  this 
affliction  set  them  apart  in  a  semi-secret  and  most  interesting  manner.  I  half 
wished  that  I  would  "catch"  this  mysterious  disease.  Perhaps  it  would  make  me 
pale,  and  thin,  and  delicate  looking,  and  perhaps  people  would  be  concerned  about 
me  and  I  would  become  the  subject  of  one  of  these  low-toned  discussions. 

I  continued  to  pick  up  stray  bits  of  such  secret  info  rmation  in  a  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory  manner,  from  listening  in.  from  puzzling  over  words  and 
phrases  scrawled  in  out-buildings,  but  I  did  not  arrive  at  complete  and  satisfactory 
and  unblushable  answers  until  I  began  to  take  biology  courses  at  college.  In 
the  meantime  Provide  ice  must  have  protected  me  from  excessively  morbid  md 
psychopathic  reactions.  Anyhow,  there  was  Lois.  Now  that  she  had  saielv 
arrived,  I  could  tell  all  niv  friends  about  her,  how  we  had  knotted  hi- r  up  in  a 
diaper  and  weighed  her  with  the  steel  yards,  and  had  found  she  weighed  only  live 
pounds,  that  she  was  so  little  she  could  almost  be  laid  in  a  cigar  box.  I  told 
what  shinv  red  hair  she  had.  how  cute  her  little  hands  and  feet  were,  and  how 
tenaciously  she  clurg  to  mv  finger  when  I  ottered  it  to  her. 
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We  gladly  made  room  for  Lois.  With  all  her  belongings  she  took  up  only  a 
few  cubic  feet. 

Now  we  had  a  luxuriously  appointed  home,  and  in  addition  to  this  we  had 
a  home  with  a  "view".  When  we  had  guests,  Father  would  say,  "Come  on  out 
to  the  front  porch  and  see  our  view.  "  From  the  vantage  point  of  the  porch, 
one  could  overlook  the  houses  on  the  flat  and  see  far  out  to  the  west  and  ro  rth 
across  the  valley  of  the  river.  Father  was  well  content--for  a  few  years. 

CHAPTER  VI 
We  Live  in  the  Cottage 

Many  important  things  happened  while  we  lived  "luxuriously"  in  the  cottage. 

During  the  first  year  the  congestion  was  relieved  by  my  spending  the  winter 
at  Cousin  Jessie's.  Jessie  was  a  young  bride.  She  was  always  a  gregarious  individua 
She  didn't  like  to  stay  alone,  and  I  think  at  this  state  of  her  life,  she  was  still  a 
little  afraid  of  the  dark.  Conditions  made  it  necessary  that  Shaffer  spend  a  number 
of  evenings  a  week  at  the  bank,  so  she  asked  that  one  of  us  be  permitted  to  come 
and  live  with  her  that  winter.  What  one  of  us  could  best  be  spared?  I  can  imagine 
that  Father  and  Mother  went  into  a  huddle  over  this  momentous  question.  They 
probably  didn't  actually  line  us  up  for  consideration,  but  no  doubt  did  abstractly 
consider  each  one  on  the  merits  of  his  particular  case.  Some  members  of  the 
family  had  asset  value.  Milo  couldn't  go  because  he  went  after  the  cows.  Dick 
shoveled  the  walks.  Besides,  I  doubt  if  Jessie  would  have  wanted  Dick.  He  was 
always  knee  deep  in  mischief.  After  one  of  his  escapades,  Mother  was  wont  to 
shake  her  head  and  say,  "Poor  Dick,  Bad  Dick,  our  wayward  son!"  Brother 
Jess  milked  the  cows  and  took  care  of  the  stock.  He  couldn't  go.  Leo  and  Arle 
were  still  mere  babies.  They  needed  their  Mother's  care,  and  wouldn't  be  of  much 
use  in  scaring  off  night  prowlers  anyway.  Finally,  by  process  of  elimination  the 
choice  fell  upon  me.  I  was  seven  and  a  "big  girl,  "  but  still  not  much  of  an  asset 
in  the  family  life.  Not  being  an  asset,  I  was  without  doubt  considered  a  liability. 

So  my  meager  wardrobe  was  packed  and  I  went  to  take  care  of  Jessie.  I  loved  it. 

I  had  never  before  been  so  indulged.  Jessie  did  my  hair  up  in  rags  every  night, 
so  that  I  had  curls.  These  hung  loose  in  the  back.  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  the  front  was  parted  in  the  middle,  brought  up  tight  and  smooth  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  tied  with  a  generous  bow  of  ribbon,  usually  red.  Jessie 
made  me  lovely  clothes.  One  dress  was  a  red  brocaded  silk,  made  from  an  old 
one  of  hers,  with  a  full  gathered  skirt,  and  with  a  bolero  jacket,  worn  over  a  long- 
sleeved,  cream  colored  flannel  blouse.  I  suppose  the  new  outfit  and  the  softening 
curls  were  rather  becoming  to  me.  Anyhow,  for  the  first  time  I  felt  comparatively 
pleased  as  I  looked  into  the  mirror.  The  practical  braids  and  plain  dresses  I  had 
worn  heretofore  had  offered  rather  severe  treatment  for  my  plain,  dark  features. 

With  much  secret  satisfaction  I  observed  that  the  banker's  six  year  old  son,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  suddenly  realized  that  I  was  in  existence.  At  school  I  had  been 
furtively  casting  glances  in  his  direction  for  some  little  time.  Now  he  and  I  played 
together  after  school  and  on  Saturdays,  usually  engaging  ourselves  in  innocent 
games,  but  my  conscience  still  hurts  a  little  when  I  think  of  the  time  when  we  ran 
out  of  innocent  things  to  do  and  raided  the  neighbor's  garden  -  -  went  in  and  pulled 
up  three  turnips  and  left  thorn  lying  on  the  ground,  for  no  reason  at  all  except 
that  some  little  imp  of  Satan  goaded  us  on.  Unreasoning  chickens  or  dogs  could 
have  done  no  worse.  The  difference  exists  in  the  fact  that  more  than  likely  a  fowl 
or  mongrel  would  have  had  little  remembrance  or  regret  tor  the  act  fifty  years 
hence. 


Two  other  incidents  that  happened  that  winter  have  Lain  heavily  on  my 
•■o e sc  fence.  I  told  two  "stories.  '  One  was  it  school.  1  had  an  apple,  hall  -eaten, 
.r.  my  desk.  When  Miss  McLaughlin  asked  me  if  I  was  eating  an  apple  l  said,  "No. 
t'he  did  not  question  me  further.  1  got  a  wav  with  the  untruth  nicely,  but  with 
aiv.i  uish  ng  intensify'  I  have  borne  the  weight  of  that  half-eaten  apple,  if  not  the 
entitn  desk,  throughout  the  years.  I'he  other  "story"  was  told  to  Jessie.  Shi'  had 
er,  me  a  string  ot  beads  to  nlav  \v*th.  When  she  asked  me  where  tin  \  w*  re. 

1  -aid  I  didn't  know.  I  ilidi  f  think  she  would  be  pleased  to  know  1  had  dropped,  her 
nrotty  neck'  ice  down  the  neck  ot  my  dress  and  th.il  it  was  then  reposing  at.  a  place 
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where  it  was  difficult  to  recover  without  removing  my  clothing.  Jessie  never  knew 
the  difference,  but  I  had  to  add  to  my  conscience  the  weight  of  those  heads,  to  the 
weight  of  the  turnips,  the  weight  of  the  apple  and  the  desk.  By  that  firm  I  felt  my 
conscience  was  well  loaded  down  and  that  I  would  try  my  best  rot  to  contribute 
anything  more  to  make  it  heavier.  I  decided  that  if  I  had  resisted  the  impulse  to 
commit  the  dereliction  in  the  first  olace,  or  if  I  had  told  the  truth  in  the  second 
place,  the  hurt,  though  acute  at  the  time,  would  have  been  of  short  duration, 
instead  of  cause  for  years  of  distress. 

It  was  most  disconcerting.  What  about  individual  freedom?  Why  were 
human  beings  equipped  with  such  a  circumscribing  invisible  mentor?  Others  of 
the  animal  kingdom  were  not  so  handicapped. 

Jessie  was  fastidious.  Having  only  one  child  to  look  after,  she  required 
that  I  tee  the  mark  ir.  some  respects  not  considered  of  such  major  importance  in 
our  big  family  but  that  we  could  "get  by"  on  occasion  without  sufferirg  undesirable 
consequences.  At  Jessie’s  I  must  adhere  closely  to  the  rules  governing  cleanliness 
and  "nice  manners.  "  There  must  be  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  I  wash  mv  hands 
with  soap  before  I  came  to  the  table.  I  must  go  to  the  bother  of  repairing  to  some 
other  room  when  I  found  it  necessary  to  blow  my  nose.  I  must  never  forget  my 
"thank  you's"  or  "pleases"  or  "excuse  me's.  " 

It  was  fun  during  this  winter  to  visit  at  home.  I  would  take  a  few  articles 
in  a  bag  or  a  box,  and  spend  a  day  or  two  with  my  family.  I  was  glad  to  go  home, 
but  was  glad  to  come  back  to  Jessie's  in  spite  of  the  rigid  rules.  I  was  an  importart 
personage  in  her  family.  At  home  I  had  to  content  myself  with  one-tenth  of  the  time 
and  attention  given  to  the  family  as  a  whole. 

It  was  a  nice  winter  for  me.  No  doubt  it  offered  some  relief  to  Mother  and 
Father,  and  I  hope  some  satisfaction  to  Jessie.  Though  two  sons  came  to  her  house 
in  later  years,  I  was  the  only  little  girl  she  ever  had. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  while  we  still  lived  in  the  cottage  that  the  greatest  disaste 
of  the  county's  history  occurred.  I  was  almost  eleven  years  old.  a  big  enough  girl. 
Mother  said,  so  that  she  felt  safe  to  leave  me  to  look  after  the  two  children  while 
she  went  to  evening  church  services  with  Father.  One  evening  she  tucked  the 
Little  ones  into  bed.  gave  me  a  few  admonitions,  and  left.  The  children  ceased 
their  babbling.  The  house  became  strangely  quiet,  and  I  felt  lonely.  It  was  silent 
outside.  Not  a  leaf  stirred.  It  had  been  one  of  those  hot  Iowa  days  which  takes 
the  "starch"  out  of  one  and  leaves  him  with  wilted  and  lifeless  feelings.  Evening 
gave.no  relief.  I  sat  idle  for  a  while,  and  mopped  the  ever  recurring  perspiration 
from  my  face,  but  I  finally  hunted  up  a  book  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  its  contents, 
oblivious  to  the  silence  and  the  heat  and  the  aloner.ess.  The  evening  wore  on. 
Subconsciously,  I  began  to  feel  that  all  was  not  right.  I  stirred  apprehensively  in 
my  chair.  At  last  it  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  the  thing  that  was  disturbing  me 
was  an  unfamiliar  roar,  Like  a  freight  train  rumbling  over  a  bridge,  only  different 
and  continuous.  I  closed  my  book  with  a  finger  inserted  to  mark  the  place,  and 
went  out  on  the  front  porch  to  look  around.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  amiss,  but  the 
roar  continued.  Suddenly  gusts  of  wind  arose,  but  quickly  died  down,  leaving  that 
ominous  silence.  Feeling  uneasy  and  unconvinced  of  the  rightness  of  euorvthing. 

I  went  to  the  porch  several  times,  but  couid  see  nothing.  I  didn't  want  anything  to 
happen  to  the  younger  ones  this  first  night  I  had  acted  as  a  "sitter.  " 

The  folks  arrived  just  ahead  of  a  terrific  downpour  of  rain  which  was 
accompanied  bv  some  hail.  I  was  glad  the\  harried  home  before  the  storm  broke. 

I  spoke  to  them  about  the  roar,  but  Father  scum  d  indifferent  and  w  cower:  ed. 

"It  was  probabtv  just  \  train,  or  '■  -hues  -he  noise  of  this  onrush::  :  raw,  '  he  said. 

I  was  not  elite  conviirori  out  since  tether  was  not  concerned,  [  tell  relieved 
enough  to  go  to  bed  and  immediately  to  sleep. 

I  had  not  reached  school  the  next  day  before  I  felt  the  unwonted  »  >  eiteiueit 
in  the  air.  People  with  s<- rices  *  »ecs  wer«  *.!  Ottered  m  knots  along  tee  *\.  risking 
The  children  in  the  schcv'  card  were  not  gia\  .  V hcv  vor-  in  gv  u;>~  t  ill.  ' 
exc  itedlv  it;  tow  toi  Then  I  loiuui  out.  A  di  trief  about  seven  nine  ;  art  i  u  i  st 
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,;t  us  h.'icl  undergone  a  devastating  "cyclone.  "  Twenty  people  had  been  killed  outright. 
Seventy  had  been  more  or  less  seriously  injured,  some  fatally. 

School  didn't  amount  to  much  that  day,  and  neither  did  business  or  other  normal 
y  irsuits.  A  procession  of  buggies  and  surreys,  and  hacks  and  wagons  with  other 
nondescript  vehicles  loaded  with  passengers  was  soon  on  its  way  to  Valeria,  the  nearest 
town,  and  the  one  where  the  storm  had  been  most  vicious.  The  plug  train"  was  loaded 
with  passengers  en  route  to  the  tragic  scenes.  All  day,  and  for  several  days,  immense 
crowds  viewed  the  ruins  and  devastation.  These  people  returned  to  tell  dramatic  and 
fantastic  tales.  "Relieve  it  or  not,  "  this  was  the  tragic  situation  at  Valeria  and  vicinity 
as  reported  by  reliable  witnesses.  A  black  ravaged  area,  perhaps  a  half  mile  wide  in 
yinc-es  to  a  few  yards  wide  in  others  extended  for  approximately  twenty-five  miles. 

This  area  was  bereft  of  grass,  of  trees,  of  buildings,  with  debris  and  dead  animals 
scattered  about  on  its  scarred  surface.  The  lines  delineating  the  limits  of  the  storm 
were  as  neatly  drawn  as  if  done  deliberately  by  human  hands.  Tress  in  some  places 
were  entirely  bereft  of  foliage  on  one  side.  The  other  was  untouched,  as  green  and 
fresh  as  early  spring  could  make  them.  Wells  were  sucked  dry  of  water.  Some 
chickens  were  seen  running  about  denuded  of  feathers,  "pin  feathers  and  all."  Hogs 
were  seen  cleanly  decapitated. 

The  storm  had  narrowed  to  a  few  yards  in  a  railway  cut.  With  terrific  concen¬ 
trated  force  it  had  torn  up  the  rails  and  even  the  ties.  The  twisted  rails  and  broken 
ties  were  scattered  about.  One  thirty-two  foot  rail  was  driven  vertically  into  the  solid 
ground  for  a  distance  of  fourteen  feet.  In  the  middle  of  a  floor  from  which  one  house 
had  been  lifted  and  carried  away,  reposed  in  strange  solitude  an  unbroken  wash  bowl. 

The  Pitcock  home  had  been  picked  up,  carried  about  fifty  yards  and  deposited 
in  a  ditch.  The  newspaper  report  afterward  said,  "The  members  of  the  family  were 
more  or  less  injured.  "  Sol  Dickey,  at  the  time  his  home  was  leveled,  was  in  bed 
with  the  baby  of  the  household.  He  and  the  babe  were  both  blown  to  a  brush  heap 
some  distance  away.  Mr.  Dickey  was  "bruised  badly.  "  The  babe  was  uninjured. 

The  Philson  home  was  completely  turned  over.  The  occupants  had  just  gone 
down  stairs.  They  were  unharmed  but  were  compelled  to  go  "up  stairs"  in  order  to 
get  out  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Phelan  had  apparently  started  for  a  storm  cave  close  by  with  a  child  under 
each  arm.  The  three  were  carried  forty  feet,  dashed  against  a  tree  and  all  killed. 

Mrs.  Phelan  was  found  in  a  dying  condition  at  the  door  of  the  cave.  A  son  and  a  dauchte 
of  the  Phelan  family  were  blown  fifty  feet  but  were  saved. 

The  head  of  one  woman  who  was  killed  was  so  imbedded  in  the  earth  it  took  the 
strength  of  several  persons  to  extricate  it.  The  creamery  was  demolished  and  cheese 
was  scattered  broadcast.  Huge  trees  and  shrubbery  were  uprooted  and  carried  some 
distance.  A  1200  pound  steer  was  carried  a  half  mile  and  deposited  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 


After  the  disaster  I  was  unduly  terrified  about  storms  for  years,  but  thereafter 
when  1  heard  that  ominous  roar,  I  looked  for  the  funnel- shaped  cloud  in  the  south  west. 
If  it  were  not  in  evidence,  then  I  knew  the  storm  must  be  following  a  harmless  course 
high  in  the  sky.  or  else  I  was  hearing  things;  since  the  scientists  told  us  such  storms 
always  moved  from  west  to  east,  and  usually  in  a  north  easterly  direction.  They  told 
us  that  i:i  case  we  were  convinced  we  were  in  the  path  of  such  a  storm,  if  we  were  in 
e.  frame  house,  we  should  go  to  the  south  west  corner  of  the  basement,  since  frame 
houses  w  -re  usualla  lifted  and  moved  intact.  The  basement  ot  a  brick  house,  they 
aid.  was  a  ngo  rous  retreat  since  t  he  wind,  revolving  at  a  velocity  of  perhaps  four 
or  :  •  vt  hundred  miles  an  hour,  would,  as  a  rule,  tear  such  a  house  to  pieces  and  the 
debris  would  bt?  hurled  into  the  basement. 

Cave  construction  became  a  prolitable  business  lor  some  time  following  the 
storm.  The  popu!  ce  lost  no  time  m  seeing  to  it  that  m  case  such  a  fierce  and  untoro- 
:.cc  ible  s trover  came  their  wav  again,  they  would  he  prep'  rod.  At  our  next  houst 
i  .1  th t  r  h  .d  a.  ‘Vvviono"  cave  constructed  below  the  level  of  the  ground  with  a  strong 
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•dorm;- shaped  brick  ceiling.  The  entrance  was  from  the  basement.  The  cave  was  large 
enough  to  accomodate  the  whole  family  and  even  some  of  the  neighbors  if  they  could 
manage  to  reach  its  comparative  safe  confines  in  time.  I  can't  remember  more  than 
twice  in  fourteen  years  that  we  sought  its  protection,  and  then  we  were  disappointed. 
Nothing  happened.  When  we  emerged,  the  house  was  still  there. 

Gradually,  as  time  went  on  and  no  more  ''cyclones"  appeared,  people  grew 
indifferent,  so  much  so  that  I  doubt  if  one  can  find  many  "cyclone "  caves  still  existent 
in  the  community. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  tragic  storm  tore  through  the  county.  Only 
once  have  I  been  near  enough  to  be  justifiably  concerned  at  the  approach  of  a  tornado.  I 
stood  in  the  court  house  in  Newton  watching  one  enter  and  graze  a  swath  through  the 
town.  It  was  high.  I  believe  it  never  gained  actual  contact  with  the  ground.  Ever,  so, 

I  could  see  debris  whirling  in  the  air  as  tne  storm  advanced  west  and  north  of  th  •  court 
house.  It  took  the  top  floor  from  a  washing  machine  factory,  blew  the  north  Mdi  out 
of  a  lumber  yard  building,  lifted  ear:-ge  roofs  and  deposited  them  or  '.re  groan::.  Cn,- 
man  was  killed.  After  the  storm  we  appi ehen sivelv  sought  Em,  .•.■!.  dome  hud  h<-e:i 
In  the  path  of  the  storm.  Her  house  was  injured  only  slightly,  but  we  found  her  .ruins 
over  the  destruction  o‘  seven  'arqe,  sound  elm  trees  'which  had  her r.  unrooted  or  snapped, 
off  in  her  lawn.  She  and  a  number  of  the  neighbors  had  sought  persona'  nafetv  in  * 
nave.  Later  we  found  my  parents  had  sat  reading  in  a  house  three  or  four  a  locks  r  rorr. 
the  oath  of  the  storm,  and.  amazingly,  had  not  been  the  least  bit  conscious  that  a  twister 
was  in  progress. 

Father  told  me  that  damage  resulting  from  such  natural  catastrophes  in  l>  t  il 
parlance  is  attributed  to  an  "net  of  God.  "  As  I  see  it  now,  I  feel  that  God  has  pr-  ductal 
sc  few  contrivances  to  kill  and  injure  man  as  compared  to  what  man  himself  ha  1  lured 
up.  that  one  may  justifiably  feel  unconcerned  at  the  possibility  that  he  r.ay  suiter  aiury 
as  the  result  of  such  an  Act." 

The  populace  of  the  middle  west  where  "cyciot.es",  now  more  properly  d«- .-  .  *>. *-d 

as  "tornadoes",  are  prevalent,  seem  to  hold  to  such  a  philosophy.  At  ,  ay  rate.  the. 
live  along  from  day  to  day  giving  no  evidence  of  excessive  fear  that  such  a  catastrophe 

may  overtake  them. 

When  I  was  ten.  Inn  used  ‘c  come  from  Drake  Universitv  m  give  lessons  in 
"elocution"  to  a  class  at  Colfax.  My  father  was  anxious  that  all  of  us  should  learr  to. 
speak  effectively.  He  asked  Ina  to  stay  at  our  house  and  to  give  some  ol  us  lessors  •  -,r 
her  board  and  room.  I  don't  see  hov.  we  wedged  her  ir.  ana  bedded  her  down,  but 

managed  it. 

Father  was  pleased,  in  this  connection,  to  find  the  school  in  our  rawr.  offered  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  continue  cur  speech  work.  There  re  nor  cm lv  ::  Friday  mo, on 
programs,  but  in  the  high  school  the  re  a  ere  the  declamatory  contests,  sponsored  bv  a 
state  organization.  .As  we  entered  high  school,  Father  strongly  lrgeri  us  to  enter 
these  contests.  "It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  win  or  not.  "  he  said,  "You'll  get  a 
lot  of  valuable  training.  " 

Jess  was  the  first  in  our  fami.lv  to  compete  in  the  contest-*.  For  weeks,  above 
the  usual  turn. oil  of  the  cottage,  we  could  ho  1  r  him  in  the  parlor  practicing  portions 
of  his  dramatic  and  moving  production.  We  particularly  liked  the  part  that  said, 

'Up  and  down'  Up  ind  down."  "Stick  to  her.  Mike.  It'll  soon  he  over  now.  And  away 
thev  went  down  that  long  track  fifteen  miles  i : hour." 
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The  other  contestants  did  very  well,  but  the  judges  could  not  possibly  fail 
to  see  the  superior  element  in  our  Jess's  rendition.  Nevertheless,  as  the  judge 
'arrived  on  the  platform  to  announce  the  decision,  each  of  us  drew  a  long  breath 
and  held  it,  supplementing  it  when  necessary  by  short,  quick  intakes.  Managing 
r.he  breath-holding  was  quite  a  feat,  for  the  judge  always  had  to  give  an  endless 
<  uiogy  to  the  speakers  as  a  whole;  then  he  had  to  tell  how  sorry  he  was  that  only 
one  of  the  class  could  win,  and  how  hard  it  was,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the 
various  numbers,  to  come  to  a  decision.  Finally,  as  we  began  to  feel  that  we 
probably  would  suffocate,  "The  judges  are  glad  to  report  that  "John  Doc"  has 
been  awarded  third  place."  The  Tripps  registered  relief  at  the  word  "third" 
by  taking  in  a  new  breath.  The  judge  went  deliberately  on.  "Mary  Smith" 
is  awarded  second  place."  And,  very  deliberately,  "First  place  has  been  given 

to - Jesse  Tripp."  For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  the  walls  of  the  church 

collapsed,  then  stiffened  themselves  again  as  the  applause  broke  forth. 

We  talked  it  over  at  home.  Father's  eyes  gleamed.  It  was  indeed  good 
that  r.e  had  brought  his  family  to  town  five  years  ago.  He  had,  it  seems,  not 
only  a  tome  with  a  "view.  "  It  was  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  he  had 
selected  a  town  with  a  view.  " 

Jess  was  now  eligible  to  enter  the  district  contest.  He  was  sent  to 
Professor  Ott  at  Drake  University  for  intensive  training.  Matt,  accompanied 
by  Mike,  must  man  his  hand  car  and  proceed  on  his  perilous  last  ride  again 
and  again. 

Jess  won  at  the  district  contest.  He  had  to.  On  the  day  of  the  contest,  as 
his  train  pulled  out  from  Colfax,  the  last  he  heard  was  a  mighty  and  challenging 
cheer  from  the  crowd  assembled.  The  same  kind  of  crowd  received  him.  when 
be  returned  with  his  silver  medal.  We  youngsters  stood  at  the  back  of  the  crowd 
and  with  joy  and  some  anxiety  saw  him  oumir.-ied  and  torn  to  pieces  ar  h .  passed 
through.  He  had  to  win  again  it  the  state  contest.  He  came  home  with  the 
coveted  gold  medal.  This  time  General  Weaver  hired  a  carriage  at  the  livery 
stable  and  brought  him  home  from  the  depot  in  style. 

We  took  the  contests  seriously  and  Colfax  won,  net  once  but  many  times. 

It  became  a  tradition  for  contestants  to  car rv  home  the  gold  and  silver  "bacon." 

One  year  a  public  spirited  gentleman  who  was  sojourning  at  one  of  the 
hotels  in  Colt’av  chartered  several  railroad  cars,  and  for  a  nominal  te  all  who 
wished  might  accompany  the  contestant  and  his  oarty  to  the  district  contest. 
Nearly  everyone  in  hie  h  school  besides  man\  of  the  citizens  so  wished,  hoi  y 
Spring  City'  enthusiasms  filled  the  streets  of  Indianola  that  day.  I  art  sure  the 
red  paint  must  have  been  much  in  evidence  when  we  all  departed. 

Stimulated  and  encouraged  by  Jess's  example,  several  of  our  family 
competed.  I  have  a  feeling  that  none  of  us  had  Jess's  natural  talent,  but  alter 
diligent  and  repeated  efforts  we  received  enough  honors  to  make  Father  proud  of 
us. 

But  Father  felt  he  had  to  pav  "cover  charges"  for  all  his  family  received 
at  school.  He  realized,  he  said,  that  few  good  things  in  life  came  without  a 
bill  attached,  be  it  schools  or  churches  or  governments,  or  families.  So  he 
fully  expected  to  take  an  interest  i.n  community  affairs,  to  give  some  time  out 
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When  the  time  came  that  it  was  impossible  to  crowd  all  the  children  into  the 
old  school  building  on  the  hill,  it  became  apparent  that  a  new  building  must  be 
constructed  to  collect  and  house  the  increasing  school  population.  The  school  board 
decided  to  abandon  the  site  on  the  hill,  to  buy  land  and  to  build  below,  on  level 
ground.  By  this  decision  they  inadvertently  stirred  up  a  nest  of  something  worse 
than  hornets.  One  section  of  the  populace  rose  up  in  angry  protest.  To  them, 
having  the  school  house  on  the  hill  had  become  a  tradition  too  precious  to  be 
tampered  with.  These  people  did  not  hesitate  to  voice  their  vehement  convictions. 
"We  went  to  school  on  that  hill.  It  is  certainly  good  enough  for  our  children,  " 

"It  has  always  been  there,  "  "Why  do  these  robbers  plan  to  waste  the  tax  payers' 
good  money  to  buy  other  land  when  we  already  own  the  land  on  the  hill?  "  "By 
George!  We  want  the  school  house  to  be  the  first  object  one  sees  as  he  enters 
the  town!  "  "What  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to  have  the  educational  system 
occupying  a  commanding  position  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  rest  of  the  city?" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exponents  of  the  new  plan  heatedly  suggested  that 
the  hill  site  had  never  been  appropriate  for  a  school,  anyway,  that  it  had  probably 
been  selected  in  the  beginning  because  the  land  was  cheap  and  unfit  for  dwelling 
lots,  since  horses  could  with  difficulty  negotiate  the  steep  grade. 

The  fight  waged  hot  and  furious.  Knots  of  belligerent  individuals  collected 
on  the  street  corners.  There  was  much  shaking  of  fists  and  blazing  of  eyes,  if 
not  actual  fist  fights.  In  the  end  the  low-landers  won  out.  A  fine  new  brick  school 
building  was  erected  on  the  flats.  The  old  land  mark  on  the  hill  was  razed  in 
good  time.  The  furore  subsided.  Neighbors  lived  in  peace  and  friendliness 
again,  and  school  kept  as  usual.  Everyone  likes  the  school  building  where  it  is 
now.  Anyone  would  have  a  considerable  amount  of  temerity  to  suggest  that  a 
school  house  be  constructed  on  the  hill.  The  years  have  served  tc  develop  new 
traditions  and  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  operates  in  its  new  rut. 

3ut  being  on  the  school  board  is  a  thankless  task.  A  few  years  after  the 
school  site  episode,  the  even  tenor  of  the  city  was  violently  disturbed  again.  This 
time  the  upheaval  came  as  the  result  of  a  decision  of  the  school  board  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  a  beloved  superintendent,  rather  than  to  increase  his  salary 
to  the  amount  he  stipulated.  The  youngsters  themselves  rose  up  in  righteous 
indignation  over  this  "mercenary"  decision,  but  the  board  was  adamant  and 
"Professor"  Kelley  left.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  was  a  concerted  and  successful 
attempt  the  next  year  to  make  life  miserable  for  the  new  school  officials  and 
teachers.  Insubordination  was  rampant.  Effects  of  this  endured  for  several 
years,  but  still,  again,  school  kept.  Teachers  came  and  went,  classes  graduated, 
and  children  became  ''educated.  Though  ol  vital  concern  at  the  time,  in 
perspective  these  altercations  appear  now  to  have  been  merely  casual  and 
inevitable  agitations  in  a  small  section  of  a  country  when-  democracy  was 
struggling  to  establish  and  maintain  itself. 

It  must  have  been  uphill  business  for  father  during  these  first  years  in 
town.  He  worked  and  studied  incessantly,  morning,  noon  and  night.  He  built 
and  established  his  heme.  He  somehow  kept  us  led  and  clothed  during  the 
allcted  vears  of  study.  Then  in'  went  to  Des  Moines  and  passed  the  bar 
examination,  I  was  onlv  twelve  years  old  at  the  time,  but  I  well  remember  his 
exuberance  when  he  came  home  and  made  the  announcement  that  at  long  last 
he  was  an  attorney.  He  went  to  the  cupboard  and  stowed  away  two  pencils. 

"These  are  the  pencils  with  which  I  wrote  my  tests.  "  he  said,  I  want  to  keep 
them  always.  "  Now  father  could  try  law  suits  by  himselt  in  the  district  court. 

At  the  time,  we  took  Father  and  his  n  oompi  i  shment  s  oretty  much  for 
granted,  but  the  time  e  in  t :  te  r  we  were  grown,  when  we  were  proud  o!  what 
he  had  done.  I  never  he  rd  mv  rathe r  trv  a  i.nv  suit  but  at  this  later  date  1 
stood  a  little  straighter  mb  ’  tiler  when  o r e  ol  th«  judges  tele!  us  lather  was 
one  of  the  strongest  men  hot  ore  a  iur\  in  his  circuit.  Some  of  his  ri\.  is  who  had 
at  first  dubbed  him  "Pumpkin  Roller  and  the  Illiterate  L.awver  were  ‘orced  in 
time  to  acknowledge  his  ability.  Ills  was  .in  .  c  ceiiiplishmenf  tvpieally  American. 
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But  the  excessive  strain  took  its  toll.  What  with  his  studying  and  law 
practice,  his  insurance  business,  his  grading  and  cementing  and  building,  and 
providing  for  the  needs  of  his  large  family,  even  before  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  Father  found  himself  excessively  nervous  and  exhausted.  He  was  advised 
•hat  a  vacation  was  essential.  He  decided  to  go  to  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 

He  couldn't  go  without  Mother.  He  never  could.  He  also  took  Jess,  now 
seventeen  and  the  "apple  of  his  eye.  "  Provision  for  caring  for  the  large  family 
was  a  slight  problem.  Baby  sitters  were  unknown  at  that  time.  Besides,  I 
can't  imagine  a  sitter  in  his  right  mind  taking  on  an  assignment  involving  six 
young  obstreperous  clients.  But  Em  came  over  from  Newton,  bringing  her 
young  baby.  She  was  scarely  more  than  a  child  herself,  but  besides  caring  for 
her  own  baby,  she  had  to  look  after  the  physical,  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of 
six  other  children  ranging  in  age  from  a  girl  three  years  old  to  a  boy  fifteen, 
Clarence,  our  invalid  boy.  At  the  time  no  one  seemed  to  consider  that  Em's 
taking  charge  was  an  especially  unusual  feat  to  accomplish,  least  of  all  Em. 

She  managed. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  night  the  folks  came  home.  We  all  sat  up  until 
midnight  listening  with  wide  eyes  to  their  recital  of  the  marvels  they  had  seen. 
Best  of  all,  Father  looked  calm  and  rested  again. 

Sorrow  came  to  us  while  we  lived  in  the  cottage.  We  lost  Clarence. 

He  had  a  rheumatic  heart.  We  children  had  become  accustomed  to  his  cries  of 
pain.  One  night  Dr.  Holland  said  the  end  was  near.  It  was  a  hard  task  for 
Father,  but  he  thought  he  should  tell  Clarence. 

"Clarence,"  he  said,  "do  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  well?" 

"Why,  yes,"  Clarence  said,  "don't  you?" 

Father  took  his  hand.  "No,  Clarence,"  he  said,  "Doctor  Holland  says 
you  are  not.  " 

Clarence  clung  to  Father's  hand.  "Then  I  want  another  doctor,  Pa," 
he  said. 

By  this  time  the  tears  were  streaming  down  Father's  face.  "Oh, 

Clarence,  "  he  said,  "it  isn't  so  bad  to  die.  " 

"I  think  it's  bad,"  said  the  pain-racked  boy.  "Please,  Pa,  please  get 
another  doctor.  " 

But  before  morning,  as  Father  and  Mother  kept  vigil  and  as  the  rest  of  us 
slept,  the  house  became  silent.  We  never  heard  his  cries  again. 

After  the  funeral.  Father  said,  "Now  we  must  do  what  we  should  have  done 
long  ago."  He  arranged  at  the  photograph  gallerv  for  a  family  group.  Without 
Clarence  the  picture  never  seemed  complete.  Em  looked  at  it  and  wept.  "Why 
didn't  we  have  it  before?"  she  said. 

CHAPTER  VII 
A  Bigger  and  Better  Home 

About  the  time  I  entered  eighth  grade.  Father  became  aware  of  the  inade¬ 
quacies  and  shortcomings  m  our  eottage  home.  He  had  observed  oth<  r  homes  that 
could  boast  o!  more  conveniences  and  more  adequate  living  space,  homes  of  a  type 
he  could  well  see  would  belter  provide  tor  the  members  ot  a  family  which  now 
seemed  to  be  tairlv  bursting  the  walls  of  the  cottage  with  its  adolescent  activities. 
Father  had  to  conclude  that  it  would  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  all  to  put  us  in 
two  "1. Ivors,"  so  plans  were  made  for  building  a  two-story  house. 

Again  there  was  the  upheaval  in  the  family  incident  to  house  planning  and 
scale  drawing,  grading,  excavating,  building  and  moving. 
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As  usual.  Father  rushed  the  procedure.  As  soon  as  the  bedrooms  were 
completed,  we  moved  in.  The  rooms  down  stairs  were  still  uninhabitable,  but 
it  was  interesting  to  cook  and  eat  in  the  basement,  while  first  floor  rooms  were  being 
completed.  Residing  thus  was  almost  as  much  fun  for  us  as  living  in  the  barn 
had  been. 

This  time,  alter  the  grand  upheaval,  we  found  ourselves  ensconc'-d  in  a 
commodious  twelve-room  house  with  conveniences  such  as  we  had  never  considered 
possible.  High  on  the  list,  was  a  fully  equipped  bathroom.  How  happy  wc  were 
when  Father  announced  he  was  not  planning  to  build  any  small  "out  house,  "  that 
the  essential  equipment  was  to  he  installed  in  the  bath  room.  "By  merely  pulling 
a  chain,  "  he  said,  "Water  will  flow  down  from  ahigh  tank  above  the  seat  and 
effectively  wash  the  contents  of  the  "stool"  down  the  drain.  "  Our  new  school 
building  which  we  moved  into  that  fall  was  similarly  equipped.  How  the  world  v.-a 
pampering  us!  No  bundling  up  in  winter  any  more  to  face  the  weather,  so  corning 
ir.  chilled  with  teeth  chattering  from  the  cold,  or  wet  to  the  skin  because  of  ioa.de  uat  • 
protection  in  stormy  weather,  no  battling  with  swarms  of  flies  in  =u:.ir  .  no 
headaches  resulting  from  waiting  for  an  apportunity  to  make  our  vay  surr  ptitious’ 
to  the  "out  house"  unobserved  bv  men  and  boys.  Now  we  could  jus*  go  -id  stairs 
to  the  warm  bath  room.  '.V e  could  ao  boldly  and  unembarrassed  for  no  v  no  one 
would  ever  know  that  we  were  not  merely  going  in  to  wash  our  hands,  especially 
if  we  drowned  the  sound  of  the  flushed  toilet  by  turning  on  the  water  in  the  vash 
bowi  and  by  singing  loudly,  when  occasion  particularly  demanded  it. 


But  we  missed  the  passing  of  our  favorite  reading  room.  The  Sear  -  Roebuck 
catalogue  was  no  more  in  --vide nee  to  invite  perusal.  As  a  substitute,  there  was 
a  prosaic  roil  of  tissue  paper  attached  to  the  wall,  not  worthy  o'  ~  second  u.ok.  If 
seems  there  is  no  great  gain  without  some  loss.  In  this  case  the  - was  — ore  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  at  the  expense  of  less  opportunity  for  leisurely  reading. 

’Ve  had  a  clever  gadget  on  the  wail  in  the  library.  It  was  a  box  like  affair 
about  three  feet  long  vertically  and  perhaps  e  -ht  inches  square,  F  a  the  r  fold  ns 
it  was  a  telephone.  That  meant  little  to  us  ur.tT  after  he  demonstrated  its  use. 

He  walked  up  to  it.  turned  >  small  crank  attached  to  the  right  side,  which  -ang 
a  bell.  He  took  a  cylindrical  shaped  article  from  a  hook  or.  the  other  s;  in  o;  the 
box  and  held  one  end  to  his  ear.  Then  Father  spoke  Into  a  funnel  shaped  contri¬ 
vance  on  the  front  of  the  box.  He  first  gave  a  cumber  in  stentorian  tones,  waited 
a  few  seconds  and  then  began  bellowing  into  the  funnel,  "Hello!  ''  ae  said,  "Hello, 

I  iust  cot  m v  telephone  in.  "  W e  children  all  lined  up  around  him.  and  watched 
him  in  awe  which  was  half  fear. 


Father  lifted  the  little  eric  s  ua  and  let  then,  listen  and  talk.  When  it  came 
my  furn.  I  heard  General  Weaver'  s  voice  saying  "Hello.  Grace,  bow  do  vou  like 
your  new  telephone?"  Tco  a  -founded  for  words  I  quick  h.  thrust  the  receiver  hack 
to  Father  w  rhout  saying  s  ord  and  icked  iwav.  Father  laughed.  "But,  "  I 
thought,  where  was  General  Weaver  " 

Father  explained  to  us  that  Mr.  Weaver  was  really  down  at  i he  office,  that 
by  means  of  wires  strung  ui  poles  along  the  street  ind  the  use  of  a  telephone,  one 
could  talk  to  anyone  rise  who  had  a  similar  gadget.  He  told  us  a  company  had  just 
secured  a  "franchise"  and  was  installing  telephones  all  over  town.  "Now.  ''  he 
continued,  "I  can  talk  to  anvbody  in  Newton  who  has  a  telephone.  "  "In  fact,  "  he 
said,  importantly.  '  if  I  should  find  it  necessarv,  I  could  talk  to  New  York."  Our 
eves  were  popping  out  by  this  time. 

"As  -  non  is  other  telephones  are  in."  Father  said,  "vou  children  can  call 
•  ro  ,-.rvo::e  vou  wish  and  talk  to  them."  'Only,  he  said  sharply,  ''don't  ''ill  up 
ooopl.  in  other  towns.  The  con  panv  charges  a  lee  tor  that." 


We  uere  so  excited!  ft  wasn't  long  until  a  considerable  number  o.  our 
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ve  didn't  have  a  party  line.  The  party  of  the  second  part  and  maybe  the  parties 
of  the  third  and  fourth  parts  would  have  been  out  of  luck  if  they  ever  expected  the 
line  to  be  free  for  their  calls. 

We  soon  learned  that  one  did  not  need  to  yell  into  the  telephone  in  order  to  be 
heard,  but  Father  did  not  learn  that  lesson  for  some  time.  He  always  used  his 
hog-calling  voice.  When  we  heard  him  talking,  we  would  giggle  slyly  among  ourselvo 
"Pa  doesn't  need  a  telephone,  "  we  would  say,  "all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  step  out  on  the  porch  arid  shout.  " 

I  asked  P'ather  why  one  could  talk  over  a  telephone.  "Oh,  I  don't  know,  "  he 
said,  "I  suppose  the  sound  waves  travel  over  the  wires.  1  That  explanation  sat- 
istied  me  until  I  began  to  study  sound  in  high  school  and  discovered  that  sound  waves 
travelled  or.iv  about  1100  feet  per  second  in  air.  It  didn't  seem  reasonable  that 
they  xould  travel  at  a  fa  ste  r  rate  through  steel.  I  figured  that,  if  over  a  toieohor.e, 
sound  waves  did  traverse  the  wi  r<  ,  it  would  take  about  ive  seconds  for  my  voice 
to  reach  Vera's  ears  at  her  house,  and  five  seconds  for  her  answer  to  reach  my 
ears.  I  knew  we  didn't  hav»  any  such  intervals  of  waiting.  I  ■.  .  s  new  much  nuzzled 
ihout  the  telephones  and  brought  my  problem  to  Professor  Mi  shier,  our  physics 
teacher.  His  eyes  twinkled. 

"Wait  a  few  weeks,  Grace"  he  said.  When  the  time  came,  I  learned  it  wasn't 
sound  waves  that  travelled  o-er  the  wires,  but  an  electric  current.  I  was  initiated 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  fascinating  behavior  of  the  electro  magnet  and  learned  how 
it  functioned  to  make  and  break  the  current  of  electricity,  to  make  possible  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  electric  bell.  I  v/a s  enthralled  ar.d  added  several 
statues  to  my  personal  hall  of  fame.  Oersted's,  Morse's  and  Alexander  Graham 
E  e  ii 1  s . 


in  the  new  house  we  had  electric  lights,  hoi  and  cold  water,  a  full  basement 
and,  unfortunately,  open  porches  around  three  sides  o;  tb-  house.  I  say  'unfortun¬ 
ately,  for  in  spite  of  their  e !  cant  appearance,  we  never  seemed  to  find  enough 
uses  for  these  open  oorches  to  pav  fc  r  the  week!',  scrr.bbmcs  they  required.  How¬ 
ever,  such  porches  were  popular  in  that  day,  -o  we  had  to  have  them.  At  least 
thev  gave  Father  a  vantage  point  from  which  to  exhibit  his  'view.  " 

la  the  new  house  we  had  at  least  two  room  s  that  were  rarely  u-ed.  a  oarlor 
and  a  reception  room.  Other  people  wore  building  according  to  this  plan,  so  we 
must  too,  although  the  large  living  room,  library,  dining  room  and  kitchen  seemed 
to  give  'is  plenty  of  living  space  for  ordinarv  occ.i  sions. 

There  were  finer  homes  in  town  than  ours,  hut  none  viewed  with  greater  pride. 
Father  had  engaged  Charley  Byers  to  do  the  greater  port  of  the  building.  Tjyers  was 
ex  rt  in  carpentry  work.  Fie  prided  himself  in  the  fact  that  before  he  had  given  one 
r.ail  rhe  last  tap.  he  had  another  one  ready  to  pound  in.  That  type  of  industry  appeal: 
to  F  .ther.  Much  of  the  finishing  and  some  of  the  varnishing  Father  did  himself 
by  using  e\ory  extra  moment  that  he  could  squeeze  out  evenings  and  holidays,  when 
he  didn't  have  to  he  at  the  office.  He  and  the  boys  did  all  the  oiumhing.  The  phuv.hin 
s'  st<  m,  though  crudelv  constructed  in  places,  worked  efficiently  and  seemed  ultra 
plus  to  us.  Father  was  veiv  proud  of  a  device  he  figured  out  for  the  bath  room, 
which  provided  hot  water  immediately  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  tor  it  to  come 
from  the  ba  sement.  This  was  accomplished  b\  the  Mmole  expedient  of  installing 
m  . ■  \ t r a  pipe  so  arranged  that  the  hot  water  circulated  through  it  at  all  times.  I 
can  set  Father  yet,  when  to  certain  guests  he  would  say,  ’Come  on  up  stairs.  I 
want  to  show  you  somethin  .. 


Father  was  proud  ot  the  f.  t  that  in  the 
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hauling  must  be  done  with  a  team  of  horses  and  the  wagon.  At  times  when  the 
thermometer  registered  fifteen  to  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero,  one  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  anticipate  with  any  great  amount  of  pleasure,  a  six  hour 
drive  to  and  from  the  country,  supplemented  by  the  rather  chilly,  strenuous,  job 
of  loading  and  unloading  a  cord  or  so  of  long  logs.  But  the  fires  must  go  on. 

In  those  days  we  learned  to  appreciate  the  cost  in  labor  of  keeping  the  house 
even  fairly  comfortable.  Every  effort  was  made  to  conserve  fuel.  In  winter  time 
the  parlor  and  reception  room  were  closed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  registers 
closed.  The  bed  rooms  were  left  unheated.  At  night  we  absorbed  as  much  heat  as 
we  could  before  making  a  wild  dash  for  our  beds,  and  we  wasted  little  time  in  the 
morning  in  dressing  and  racing  for  the  bath  room  or  living  room. 

Father  soon  realized  that  the  furnace  was  inadequate  for  the  job  it  was  supposed 
to  do.  I  don't  remember  that  we  complained,  but  Father  wanted  things  right.  He 
set  himself  the  task  of  figuring  out  a  way  to  produce  a  more  adequate  supply  of  heat. 

In  trying  to  solve  this  problem.  Father's  practical  scientific  knowledge  failed  him. 
There  were  principles  about  heat  which  unfortunately  he  did  not  know,  and  which 
caused  his  elaborate  and  costly  schemes  for  an  improved  heating  system  to  come 
to  naught. 

Father  had  observed  that  some  of  the  homes  in  town  were  heated  by  hot 
water  radiators,  so  he  finally  conceived  the  idea  of  lining  his  furnace  with  water 
pipes  and  installing  radiators  in  the  rooms  up  stairs.  He  reasoned  that  when  this 
was  all  accomplished,  he  would  have  a  combination  hot  air  and  hot  water  system 
which  would  probably  produce  twice  as  much  heat  from  a  given  amount  of  fuel  as  he 
had  with  hot  air  ducts  alone. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  excitement  in  the  air  the  day  all  was  in  readiness  and 
the  fire  was  built  in  the  remodelled  furnace.  When  the  fire  was  sufficiently  active, 
Father  went  up  stairs  and  felt  of  the  radiators.  They  were  throwing  out  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  heat.  His  face  glowed  with  the  thrill  of  creative  accomplishment. 
Then  he  inspected  the  hot  air  registers  and  his  face  fell. 

"Well,  I  don't  understand  that,  "  he  said.  "There  is  scarcely  any  heat  coming 
from  the  registers.  "  He  reasoned  that  it  was  possible  that  sufficient  time  had  not 
elapsed  to  heat  the  iron  jacket  that  would  radiate  the  heat  out  into  the  hot  air  pipes. 

He  kept  the  fire  booming  all  day,  but  the  situation  was  little  changed.  The  hot  air 
registers  had  become  practically  useless  adjuncts.  The  radiators  were  stealing 
ail  the  heat.  Thus  in  the  hard  way,  the  trial  and  error  method.  Father  learned  the 
simple  scientific  fact  that  each  pound  of  fuel  contains  just  so  many  units  of  heat, 
that  if  these  units  are  absorbed  by  water,  they  cannot  by  thrown  off  into  the  air.  ' 

One  article  constructed  in  the  big  house  which  Father  was  wont  to  display  to 
his  guests  with  much  pride  was  the  oak  stairway,  of  ginger  bread  variety,  leading 
from  the  reception  hall.  I  think  Mr.  Byers,  wishing  to  use  his  new  lathe,  talked 
Father  into  this  luxurious  installation.  Later  I  spent  hours  dusting  the  curly 
spindles  and  stuffing  my  dust  cloth  into  the  almost  inaccessible  crevices.  As  this 
process  was  repeated  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  I  decided  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  stairway  was  scarcely  useful  nor  beautiful  enough  to  warrant  the 
"cover  charge"  that  had  to  be  paid  for  it.  As  I  performed  the  incessant  dusting,  I 
placed  the  stairway,  in  my  mind,  in  the  same  category  as  the  large  open  porches, 
the  extra  parlor  and  a  large  hallway  up  stairs  which  didn't  seem  to  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  The  stairwav  was  rarelv  used  except  when  we  wanted  to  get  married  and, 
"to  the  strains  of  Mendelsohn's  wedding  march,  descend  the  stairs  on  the  arm  of 
our  father."  This  ceremony  occurred  only  once  in  fourteen  years,  when  Leo  was 
married,  and  when,  through  much  persuasive  effort,  we  succeeded  in  persuading 
Father  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  furnish  the  traditional  fatherly  arm. 

One  dusting  of  all  the  curlv-kews  required  about  fifteen  minutes.  It  was 
thoroughly  performed  at  least  once  a  week  or  fifty -two  times  a  year.  In  fourteen 
years  that  would  amount  to  1S2  hours,  a  goodly  amount  of  time  consumed,  1  thought, 
in  preparing  the  stairwav  for  ore  wedding  prove-.-  on.  Lor  ordinary  purposes  we 
could  have,  and  did,  use  the  back  stairway.  It  was  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of 
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traffic  even  in  our  large  family.  But  other  people  of  that  day  were  installing 
two  stairways,  so  I  doubt  if  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  Father  that  we  too  should 
enjoy  that  luxury. 

After  providing  for  the  unnecessary  adjuncts  in  our  new  home,  there  was  too 
little  room  left  for  bed  rooms.  We  had  only  four.  As  we  still  had  ten  people  in  the 
family  besides  numerous  guests  to  provide  for,  anyone  good  in  arithmetic  can 
see  that  meant  that  some  of  the  bedrooms  had  to  accomodate  three  or  four  people. 
This  condition  was  typical  of  the  homes  of  the  nineties.  Above  all  else,  one  must 
provide  commodious  living  rooms.  Bed  rooms  and  closets  were  of  secondary 
impartance.  However,  I  must  admit  that  as  we  grew  older  and  each  gathered  about 
himself  his  own  little,  or  big,  coterie  of  friends,  it  was  rather  advantageous  to  have 
a  number  of  different  rooms  to  which  we  could  retreat  for  privacy.  Besides,  it 
was  worth  something  that  our  living  rooms  were  commodious  enough  so  that  our 
home  became  a  favorite  place  for  holding  church  sociables  and  large  school  parties. 
On  these  occasions  our  whole  house  was  transformed  into  a  rumpus  room.  Broken 
chairs  and  sofas  were  later  repaired  with  little  complaint  cr  censure  from  Father 
or  Mother. 

I  realize  now  that  the  neighbors  were  long  suffering  and  most  tolerant.  I 
don't  believe  we  did  much  that  was  really  malicious,  but  our  noise  and  confusion 
must  have  been  a  constant  element  in  disturbing  the  peace.  They  must  have  felt 
like  Docia  who  visited  in  the  home  across  the  street.  Several  years  later,  after 
she  had  been  married  to  my  brother  Jess,  she  admitted  that  she  had  thought  a 
gang  of  "hoodlums"  must  live  in  the  big  square  house  across  the  street.  She  said 
that  people  were  constantly  coming  and  going,  doors  would  slam,  boys  would  yell 
at  one  another,  people  would  be  practicing  on  the  piano  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  She 
said  she  used  to  sit  in  the  window  and  watch,  wondering  what  was  going  to  happen 
next  in  the  house  of  chaos. 

But  through  it  all,  according  to  Mother,  we'lgrew  in  stature,  "  and  I  hope  in 
wisdom  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 

CHAPTER  VIII 
A  Bad  Jolt 

Father  was  pleased  with  his  new  house  for  many  years.  He  had,  at  last, 
a  satisfactory  home  in  which  to  rear  his  family.  We  lived  comfortably  and  more 
"luxuriously"  than  ever. 

When  we  first  moved  into  the  house,  we  youngsters  were  strung  through  trie 
grades  from  third  to  twelfth.  Gradually  we  moved  from  grade  to  grade  and  each 
in  turn  found  himself  the  center  of  the  family  stage,  in  the  graduating  class.  Father 
said.  "All  too  quickly.  " 

When  the  boys  finished  school,  they  had  the  task  of  deciding  what  they  should 
do.  Should  they  try  to  go  to  college,  as  a  very  few  of  their  class  mates  were  doing, 
or  should  they  get  a  job  as  the  majority  of  them  were  doing  V  When  I  graduated, 
there  was  little  question.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  or  to  anyone  else  at  that  time  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  go  to  college,  and  my  father's  philosophy  precluded 
the  idea  of  work. 

Father  did  not  want  his  girls  to  work  outside  the  home.  Girls  were  supposed 
to  line!  a  helpmate,  establish  a  home,  fill  it  with  children,  and  prepare  to  "live 
happiK  ever  alter"  as  he  and  Mother  had  done.  \waiting  that  desirable  romantic 
occurrence,  girls  had  "plenty  to  do  to  help  their  mothers."  My  parents  could,  at 
the  time,  see  no  compensation  in  a  girl  substituting  a  career  for  the  "natural  life." 

I  ll  it  was  prettv  much  tin-  general  parent  attitude  at  the  time.  Still,  there  w  ere 
some  indications  of  a  change.  Some  o:  mv  triends  were  beginning  to  no  out  to  clerk 
in  stores  and  to  work  in  offices,  hoping,  perhaps  in  privacy,  that  the  work  would 
need  be  only  temporary. 


' 


Father  was  willing  to  settle  with  us,  if  we  insisted,  for  a  teaching  job,  long 
acknowledged  as  a  suitable  and  respectable  vocation  for  a  girl.  Against  his  better 
judgment  he  might  consent  to  our  working  in  a  store  if  he  knew  and  trusted  the 
proprietor,  but  to  work  in  a  man's  office,  "Never!"  No  man  could  be  trusted  to 
associate  daily  in  an  office  with  a  pretty  girl,  or  maybe  even  an  ugly  one.  Anyhow, 
the  risks  were  too  great  to  take.  So  I  stayed  at  home  and  began  filling  my  "hope 
chest.  " 


It  was  well  I  stayed,  for  a  year  later  we  experienced  our  biggest  family  jolt, 
and  I  was  badly  needed.  It  had  never  occurred  to  us  that  the  time  would  come  when 
Mother  would  not  be  at  the  helm  to  see  that  the  household  kept  going  on  the  right 
track.  But  it  did.  One  Monday  morning  Mother  went  to  the  basement  to  start 
the  family  washing.  She  was  back  up  stairs  shortly  and  sat  down  in  the  kitchen. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do.  "  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  close  to  tears.  "Milo 
put.  the  water  to  heat  in  the  boiler,  but  he  put  on  hard  water  and  I  don't  have  any 
lye  to  break  it  with.  " 

I  looked  up  from  my  dish  washing  in  some  concern.  For  Mother  to  sit  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  mcrninc's  work  was  most  unusual.  For  her  to  be  close  to  tears 
was  disturbing.  For  her  not  to  know  what  to  do  was  even  alarming.  But  still  she 
sat. 


"I'll  get  you  some  lye,  "  I  said.  "I  can  probably  borrow  some  from  Mrs. 
Kimmel.  "  But  when  Mother  got  the  lye,  she  still  sat.  I  glanced  up  from  time  to 
time  with  anxiety. 

Finally  I  said,  "Don't  you  feel  well,  Ma?"  "No,  I  don't,  "  she  said,  and 
flicked  off  the  tears  which  sprang  tc  her  eyes.  That  did  disturb  me. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'll  do  the  washing.  You  go  up  and  go  to  bed."  I  couldn't 
believe  my  senses  when  I  saw  her  start  up  the  stairs  unprotesting. 

Washing  was  one  thing  she  didn't  think  anyone  else  could  do  but  herself.  My 
suggestions  in  the  past  that  I  should  do  it  had  always  resulted  in  my  having  a  greater 
and  greater  respect  for  the  techniques  of  washing,  and  a  deepening  sense  of  inferior¬ 
ity  as  to  the  possibility  of  my  ever  being  able  to  master  the  art.  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  there  were  a  number  of  steps  which  required  expert  attention.  First,  the 
clothes  must  be  thoroughly  collected  from  here  and  there  about  the  house.  I  would 
probably  miss  some.  Then  they  must  be  carefully  sorted  according  to  importance 
and  color.  No  one  but  an  expert  of  long  standing  could  do  that  in  such  a  way  that 
white  clothes,  in  washing,  should  stay  white,  and  colored  ones  should  retain  their 
color  and  come  out  clear  and  bright. 

One  must  use  the  right  amount  of  water,  temper  it  accurately,  put  just  the 
right  number  of  clothes  in  each  tub  full,  be  sure  to  use  the  right  kind  of  soap  and 
generate  plenty  of  suds,  keep  the  washing  machine  running  just  so  many  minutes, 
which  time  differed  with  the  various  tabsfull.  One  must  select  the  proper  clothes 
for  boiling.  When  taking  the  clothes  from  the  boiler,  one  must  know  how  to  wrap 
them  around  the  end  of  the  wash  stick  so  that  they  could  be  lifted  high  enough  for 
the  excess  water  to  drain  back  into  the  boiler.  Then  there  was  the  careful  rinsing 
and  the  bluing.  Too  little  bluing  caused  the  clothes  to  get  yellow.  Too  much  was 
bad,  too,  especially  for  the  linens.  There  was  the  making  of  the  starch  so  it 
wouldn't  stick  when  the  clothes  were  ironed,  and  the  thinning  it  to  proper  consis¬ 
tency  for  each  of  the  various  garments. 

Mother  didn't  even  like  to  have  us  hang  the  clothes  on  the  line.  We  found 
that  needed  expert  attention  too,  since  each  article  had  its  assigned  place  on  the 
line,  and  that  place  varied  from  dav  to  day  with  the  wind  and  sun.  White  clothes 
must  be  hung  in  a  sunny  place  to  bleach,  colored  ones  in  the  shade  to  retain  color. 
Garments  must  be  hung  so  that  the  wind  could  gain  access  to  their  interiors  and 
plump  them  out.  Rags  and  worn  clothing  must  be  hung  in  a  place  that  did  not  show 
plainly  from  the  stre-'t  or  neighbor's  homes  so  that  people  would  not  know  wo  had 
such  disreputable  articles. 
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It  is  small  wonder  that  a  mere  inexperienced  seventeed  year  old  should  have 
felt  apprehensive  as  she  descended  to  the'  basement  that  Novetnljcr  morning.  Things 
did  not  go  well.  By  the  time  I  had  to  begin  preparations  for  dinner.  the  washing 
was  scarcely  started.  I  had  had  to  make  several  trips  up  the  two  flights  of  steps  to 
confer  with  Mother.  I  was  disturbed  that  she  did  not  appear  much  interested  or 
concerned  as  to  what  was  happening  to  the  washing. 

When  Father  came  home  at  noon,  he  sent  for  Dr.  Holland  in  haste.  The 
family  was  much  upset.  Even  the  young  ones  ate  sparingly  in  awed  silence. 

Mother  did  not  get  better.  A  sort  of  spasm  that  noon  initiated  a  long  illness. 
She  never  recovered  sufficiently  to  take  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  house  as  before. 
We  felt  lost  and  insecure.  It  took  some  time  for  the  family  to  settle  down  to  a  new 
routine  in  which  Leo  and  I  assumed  Mother's  former  duties,  and  she  became  a 
semi-invalid,  of  whom  we  must  be  very  considerate.  It  was  a  shock,  but  I  am 
getting  ahead  of  my  story,  as  it  did  not  occur  until  we  had  lived  in  the  new  house 
for  seve  ral  year  s. 


CHAPTER  IX 
The  Battle  of  the  Floors 

Though  Mother  was  still  definitely  "chief  cook  and  bottle  washer"  when  we 
first  found  ourselves  settled  in  the  big  house,  we  must  all  bend  to  the  burden  of 
keeping  it  clean  and  beautiful,  and  we  must  learn  to  adapt  ourselves  to  its  new 
spaciousness,  its  new  gadgets  and  conveniences.  My  father  always  managed  to 
acquire  newer  and  better  things  as  they  appeared  on  the  market,  if  he  became 
convinced  that  they  would  make  the  home  pleasanter  for  us  and  the  work  "easier 
for  Ma.  " 

I  realize  now,  as  I  did  not  then,  that  when  we  had  come  from  the  farm  and 
were  deposited  on  the  door  step  of  the  Austin  House,  our  furnishings  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  quite  meager.  We  had  just  about  enough  to  get  along  with,  and  no  more. 

The  first  floor  coverings  I  remember  were  "rag"  carpets.  Certain  women 
in  the  various  neighborhoods  had  looms,  and  for  a  price  would  weave  carpets  for 
the  people  in  the  vicinity.  One  of  the  never  ending  tasks  of  the  women  in  each 
household  was  to  cut  up  all  the  old  ciothes  in  to  half-inch  strips,  sew  these  strips 
together  securely  end  to  end,  and  wind  the  continuous  strip  of  rags  into  a  round, 
hard  ball.  Usually,  when  completed,  the  ball  was  about  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  weighed  about  a  pound.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  these  balls  had  collected 
about  the  house,  they  were  carried  off  to  the  weaver,  who  wove  them  into  yard 
wide  strips  of  carpet.  Sometimes  the  carpets  were  woven  "hit  and  miss.  "  At 
other  times  the  finished  product  was  striped  in  fancy  colors  by  using  different 
colors  of  cloth.  Sometimes  a  shadowy  striped  or  squared  effect  was  produced 
by  using  different  colors  of  warp. 

As  I  remember  it,  our  carpets  were  usually  the  "hit  and  miss"  type.  We 
needed  such  yards  and  yards  of  it,  and  Mother  was  far  too  frugal  to  pay  the  extra  money 
for  the  fancy  weaving. 

I  didn't  like  rag  carpets,  and  still  don't  care  for  the  "rag"  rugs  which  some 
people  consider  so  lovely  for  scatter  rugs.  I  suppose  at  that  time,  rather  than 
sew  these  everlasting  carpet  rags,  I  would  have  preferred  the  hart'  floors,  even 
though  they  were  usually  made  of  six  to  ten  inch  unfinished  sott  pine  boards  which 
shrank  after  a  few  years,  leaving  wide,  unsightiv  cracks,  an  excellent  place  for 
dust  ’.nd  d’rt  to  collect.  Mother  didn't  agree  with  me  as  to  the  bare  floors  and  so 
we  always  had  on  hand  our  basket  of  rags  in  various  stages  of  preparedness  for 
tile  weaver.  When  1  was  about  eight  or  ten.  Mother  conceived  the  hrillant  idea 
that  it  wasn't  conducive  to  the  best  development  of  children  to  run  and  play  ail  the 
time,  and  in  the  process  of  exploring  her  mind  to  discover  suitable  worth  while 
occupations,  she  struck  upon  the  idea  ol  carpet  rag  sewing.  F.vorv  day,  for  some 
rime.  I  v.  is  call,  d  i n  from  ’  perfectly  fasciculi  ing  game  of  blind  n  in'  buff  or  hide 
.and  seeF,  to  perioral  the  g  .'e-1 !  tne  !  d<  ol  sewing  ind  winding  a  pound  bill  of  carpet 
rags.  As  i  sewed  i  could  he  ir  the  other  youngsters  at  their  game  outside,  and  I 
put  m v  mother  down  as  a  cruel  and  inhuman  taskmaster. 
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These  carpets,  like  many  today,  covered  the  floor  from  wall  to  wall.  In 
order  to  make  them  resilient,  they  were  underlaid  with  straw.  They  must  be 
tight  on  the  floor,  so  we  had  a  gadget  we  called  a  carpet  stretcher,  consisting 
of  a  piece  of  metal  upon  which  were  attached  sharp  metal  projections.  This  in 
turn  was  attached  to  a  sort  of  lever  which  drew  the  carpet  up  to  the  wall  snugly 
in  position  for  the  tacks  to  be  driven  in.  Twice  a  year  it  became  necessary  to 
disattach  the  carpet  and  take  it  out  on  the  lawn  where  it  underwent  a  thorough 
beating  with  a  beater  constructed  much  like  a  huge  wire  egg  beater  and  a  little 
larger  than  a  tennis  racquet.  The  dust  laden  straw  was  removed  from  the  floor 
and  burned.  After  the  other  routine  duties  of  the  housecleaning  were  carried  out, 
fresh  clean  straw  was  laid  down  to  receive  the  fresh  clean  carpet.  The  carpet 
stretcher  was  brought  into  play,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  to-do  the  room  was 
ready  for  another  six  months'  run.  The  carpet  was  soft  and  puffy  when  first  laid 
down  and  the  smaller  children  thought  it  great  fun  to  lie  down  and  roll  on  it.  As 
we  grew  older  and  had  to  participate  in  the  job  of  cleaning  the  fun  of  carpet  rolling 
could  scarcely  compensate  for  the  upheaval  of  house  cleaning.  Multiply  this 
process  as  described  for  one  room,  by  ten  or  so,  and  you  will  gain  some  idea 
of  the  night  mare  house  cleaning  came  to  be  in  the  old  days. 

The  semi-annual  house  cleaning  was  an  event  to  be  anticipated  with  dread, 
but  the  weekly  cleaning  was  a  house  stirring  event  as  well.  To  prepare  for  the 
sweeping  ordeal,  outdoor  windows  were  thrown  open,  furniture  was  dusted  and 
all  removed  to  another  room  or  to  the  porch.  If  Mother  had  left  it  to  us,  the 
dusting  process  would  have  been  done  with  dispatch.  We  would  have  purchased 
a  feather  duster  and  flicked  the  dust  all  off  in  a  jiffy,  but  Mother  had  an  unreason¬ 
ing  prejudice  against  feather  dusters  and  would  not  permit  one  in  the  house. 

Even  so,  we  could  have  done  the  dusting  almost  as  expeditiously  with  a  cloth, 
but  Mother  was  a  born  obstructionist  when  it  came  to  our  carrying  out  efficient 
methods  in  house  cleaning.  She  would  say,  "Girls,  when  you  dust,  don't  act  as 
if  you  were  afraid  of  hurting  the  furniture.  Rub  it  hard.  Rub  the  spindles  with 
a  twisting  movement  until  the  cloth  squeaks.  " 


Sweeping  was  done  with  a  broom.  If  we  were  wise,  before  beginning,  we 
covered  our  heads  with  a  dust  cap.  Sometimes  pieces  of  wet  paper  or  snow  were 
strewn  over  the  carpet  to  keep  the  dust  down.  At  times,  for  dust  control,  the 
broom  was  dipped  in  a  pail  of  water.  We  were  taught  to  sweep  with  long  strokes, 
keeping  the  bristles  on  the  floor  and  not  flipping  the  broom  upward  at  the  end  of 
the  strokes  to  raise  a  cloud  of  dust.  But  in  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  the  air 
was  thick  with  dust  when  the  task  was  finally  completed.  We  had  to  permit  "the 
dust  to  settle"  before  the  furniture  was  returned  and  re-arranged. 

The  purchase  of  our  first  Bissel's  carpet  sweeper  was  a  most  welcome 
event.  It  picked  up  the  loose  debris  and  surface  dirt  without  at  the  same  time 
beclouding  the  air  with  dust,  but,  like  the  broom,  it  left  most  of  the  dust  in  the 
carpet.  A  hand  power  vacuum  cleaner  was  our  next  acquisition,  but  that  proved 
a  little  difficult  for  woman  power  to  manipulate.  We  didn't  use  it  much.  I  don't 
know  who  is  given  credit  for  inventing  the  modern  vacuum  cleaner,  but  see  no 
reason  why  his  name  should  not  be  immortalized  along  with  James  Watt,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell.  Marconi,  et  al.  We  never  had  this  modern  life  saver. 

At  first  the  carpets,  even  in  the  new  home,  were  "rag.  "  By  the  time  these 
wore  out  Mother  was  becoming  "citified."  She  had  neglected  to  provide  herself 
with  rags  sewn  and  ready  for  the  next  carpet.  I  have  a  faint  suspicion  that  the 
omission  was  deliberate.  Mother  had  seen  factory  made  carpets  in  other  homes 
and  she  wanted  one.  One  dnv  wo  arrived  home  and  there  was  a  huge  roll  of 
"ingrain"  carpet.  This  carpet  was  a  fabric  weave,  much  like  what  was  to  be 
sold  later  as  heavy  upholstery. 
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Mother  unrolled  a  portion  of  the  carpet  and  \ 
gleaming  with  admiration.  It  xx  a  s  pretty.  It  had  a  suit  red  background  with  a 
leafy  design  in  light  tan.  The  neighbors  were  as  oleased  as  we.  Mrs.  Kimmel 
and  Mrs.  Marquis  ottered  to  come  over  to  help  Mother  cut  the  carpet  into  strips 
and  sew  it  together.  In  a  tew  days  I  heard  Mother  say,  "Dick,  will  you  and  Milo 
come  home  early  tonight  ’  I  want  to  lax  the  new  carpet.  "  We  all  came  home 

,iv  and  watched  the  stretching  and  tacking  process 


ariy,  stood  around  in  th« 


wide-eyed  with  interest.  It  was  beautiful  on  ttie  Moor,  but  all  the  tun  xx  e  had 
always  had  rolling  on  clean,  soft  carpet  was  now  apparently  a  thing  ot  the  past. 
Mother  had  been 
soft  thick  paper  . 
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tri.ils  were  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  comparatively  hard,  unyielding  surface 
furnished  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing  rolling  place. 

The  new  carpet  was  lovelier  than  the  old  rag  carpet,  but  it  did  not  relieve 
us  of  any  of  the  cleaning,  stretching  and  tacking  down  problems.  It  was  short 
lived.  It  couldn't  stand  the  weight  of  traffic  at  our  house.  Next  came  our  body 
Brussels  carpet,  a  pile  carpet  but  distinguished  from  Brussels  such  as  we  have 
today  by  the  fact  that  the  pile  was  in  loops  and  left  uncut.  In  our  eyes  it  was 
extra  special.  It  was  green  with  pink  flower  clusters.  1325348 

Our  home  was  becoming  lovelier  in  our  eyes,  and  fortunately  so,  as  by  this 
time  most  of  us  were  in  high  school  and  at  the  age  where  deficiencies  in  our  home 
became  more  apparent  and  of  greater  importance.  This  carpet  graced  the  parlor 
and  "reception"  room  for  several  years.  It  was  our  practice  to  adorn  these  front 
rooms  with  the  best  we  had.  These  rooms  acted  as  our  best  foot  as  it  were,  which 
must  always  be  put  forward.  Important  guests  were  ushered  in  at  the  seldom 
used  front  door  of  the  reception  room,  and  were  supposed  to  be  so  impressed  with 
the  fine  things  they  saw  there  that  they  would  not  be  inclined  to  observe  the  other 
rooms  which  sometimes,  because  of  much  use,  developed  a  somewhat  run  down 
at  the  heel  appearance. 

r  ather  brought  his  special  guests  in  at  the  front  door  for  another  reason. 

It  gave  him  such  an  excellent  opportunity,  just  as  he  got  to  the  door,  to  turn 
casually  and  say  proudly,  "What  do  you  think  of  our  view?" 

As  the  furnishings  of  these  much  used,  but  less  important  rooms  became 
worn,  it  was  our  custom  to  practice  a  hand-me-down  process  in  much  the  same 
way  as  clothes  were  handed  down  from  older  to  younger  members  of  the  family. 

By  the  time  the  green  brussels  was  required  for  other  rooms,  Father  had 
come  to  realize  the  advantages  of  hard  wood  varnished  floors.  He  determined  to 
have  them.  He  first  tackled  the  library.  He  announced  one  day  that  he  had 
ordered  the  lumber  and  planned  to  lay  that  floor  himself  in  a  couple  of  hours 
that  evening.  His  estimation  of  the  time  it  would  require  was  slightly  in  error. 

He  worked  every  evening  for  a  week  before  the  last  board  was  in  place.  He 
promptly  engaged  a  carpenter  to  lay  the  floors  in  the  two  front  rooms.  Father's 
inability  to  judge  with  anv  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  time  it  would  take  to  do  a 
certain  piece  of  work  became  a  standing  joke  in  our  family.  Ii  any  of  us  seemed 
to  exaggerate  his  ability  to  perform  a  task  within  a  certain  time,  the  others 
would  say,  "Hello,  Pa."  or,  sarcastically,  "Yes,  I  imagine  you  could  lay  a 
floor  in  two  hours.  " 

When  the  floors  were  laid  and  varnished.  Mother  and  Father  purchased 
rugs,  red  Wiltons,  both  resembling  patterns  in  Orientals.  About  this  time  one 
of  those  charming  Irish  ladies  appeared  on  the  scene  with  her  bag  of  laces  and 
tricks.  We  were  amazed  to  see  Mother  purchasing  five  panels  of  lace  for  the 
front  windows,  costing  five  dollars  a  piece,  in  our  eyes  an  immense  sum  for 
mere  window  curtains. 

We  wished  we  had  been  at  home  to  observe  Miss  O'Brien's  purse¬ 
opening  technique.  We  might  have  been  able  to  practice  up  and  use  it  to  advantage 
ourselves.  Long  afterwards  we  discovered,  from  our  own  personal  encounters, 
that  the  trick  was  probablv  turned  by  way  of  the  Blarney  Stone.  We  were  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  O'Brien  woman  had  kissed  that  famous  stone  and  had  received 
the  power  that  emanates  from  it.  lor  when  the  curtains  were  hung  and  the  new 
rugs  laid,  wo  were  sure  that  in  the  accoutrements  ot  our  "best  foot  '  we  were 
approaching  the  grandeur  of  the  four  hundred. 

Hv  the  time  we  made  the  transformation  in  the  appearance  ot  the  front 
rooms,  a  daughter  of  Gem  ra  I  Weaver's  who  labored  with  us  in  the  effort  to 
teach  us  music,  had  persuaded  Father  to  trade  the  reed  organ  in  on  a  shining 
new  piano.  It  felt  right  at  home  in  the  midst  of  our  new  finery. 

I  he  new  runs  in  the  parlor  not  only  appealed  to  our  aesthetic  natures,  but 
to  the  practini  as  well.  The  rugs  never  got  so  impregnated  with  dust  .<s  t.h>  old 
carpets.  They  could  be  whisked  out  ot  doors  most  any  night  after  school,  some 
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of  the  boys  could  wield  the  beater  and  the  rugs  could  be  laid  in  a  jiffy  all  clean 
and  fresh  --  no  irritation,  no  fuss,  no  clouds  of  dust,  no  general  upheaval.  What 
relief  and  what  luxury. 

The  kitchen  floor  in  the  big  house  presented  a  real  problem.  It  was  of  hard 
pine  and,  at  first,  it  was  left  unfinished.  Young  hands  were  none  to  careful  with 
regard  to  the  slopping  of  dish  water  and  the  dropping  of  particles  of  food.  This 
necessitated  many  scrubbings- -not  moppings,  but  genuine  scrubbings.  Gold  dust, 
a  preparation  which  "chased  the  dirt",  was  sprinkled  over  the  floor  and  the 
scrubbing  vigorously  accomplished  by  the  assigned  scrubber  with  a  broom  dipped 
in  hot  water.  The  suds  was  afterwards  rinsed  off  the  floor,  and  the  excess  water 
was  mopped  up.  Not  a  small,  insignificant  puddle  could  be  left.  We  had  to  go 
over  the  floor  criss  cross  and  catty  corner,  continuing  long  after  all  pools  of 
water  had  disappeared,  so  far  as  we  could  see.  Somehow,  Mother  had  a  faculty 
for  finding  pools  where  there  were  none.  When  the  floor  was  finished  to  Mother's 
satisfaction,  we  must  then  take  clean  water  and  a  clean  cloth  and  wipe  off  ail  the 
mop  boards,  even  behind  the  doors  and  behind  the  tables  and  stoves  where  we 
fruitlessly  tried  to  convince  Mother  no  one  would  ever  see  the  dirt.  If  we  object¬ 
ed  to  our  scrubbing  job,  she  told  us  we  were  fortunate  that  she  didn't  require  us  to 
scrub  up  with  a  brush,  on  our  hands  and  knees.  "That  is  the  way  it  should  really 
be  done,  "  she  asserted. 

People  in  those  days  were  most  particular  about  the  appearance  of  their 
floors.  They  felt  that  a  woman  was  judged  by  the  whiteness  of  her  kitchen  floors. 
The  scrubbing  process  described  did  leave  them  white  and  spotless,  but  most 
receptive  of  dirt  and  grease  that  was  dropped  thereon,  or  of  mud  and  wet  tracked 
in  from  outside. 

Keeping  the  floors  white  was  a  most  discouraging  task  in  a  large  family. 
Father  observed  this  fact  and  finally  tried  the  experiement  of  oiling  the  floors 
as  was  done  in  school  houses  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  day.  The  dirt 
did  not  sink  into  the  boards  then  and  moppings  usually  sufficed  to  clean  the  floors, 
but  Mother  never  liked  it  so.  The  pretty  white  floor  was  darkened  and  ugly 
according  to  her  ideas. 

Back  saving  waxed  linoleum  never  arrived  in  time  for  us  to  install  it  in 
the  big  house. 

For  many  of  the  modern  bouse  keeping  conveniences  we  were  "born  thirty 
ve.ars  too  soon."  We  did  not  know  this.  We  were  so  pleased  with  improvements 
as  they  came  along  that  we  had  the  mistaken  notion  that  we  were  extremely 
iortunate.  We  thought,  for  instance,  at  the  time  that  we  had  pretty  much  gained 
the  victory  in  the  Battle  of  the  Floors. 

CHAPTER  X 
A  Series  of  Battles 

Our  walls  in  the  big  house  had  been  finished  with  a  top  coat  of  smooth  white 
plaster.  When  they  wore  new  and  clean  we  used  them  as  they  were.  1  have  a 
feeling  that  the  general  effect  ot  the  plain,  white  walls  was  better  than  when  paper 
was  applied  later,  at  least  according  to  present  aesthetic  standards.  As  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  paper  in  the  various  rooms,  it  was  usually  rather  gaudy  with  large  figures 
and  over-bright  colors.  But  it  was  just  the  type  others  were  using  in  that  Mid- 
Victorian  oeriod,  and  wo  thought  the  huge  sprays  of  roses  and  the  large  convention.' 
designs  quite  effective  as  compared  a  ith  the  plain  appearance  of  the  pro- papering 
da  vs. 
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During  one  of  those  parental  sojourns,  I.oo  and  I,  in  a  reckless  mood,  dc- 
cidod  to  carry  out  our  papering  scheme.  We  felt  ourselves  most  important, 
though  inwardly  shaking  in  our  boots,  as  wo  sallied  forth  to  select  the  paper  and 
engage  the  paper  hanger. 

As  the  paper  was  applied  and  the  room  blossomed  forth  in  its  lovely  new 
coat,  we  decided  the  result  was  well  worth  everything  it  would  cost  us,  that 
whatever  happened  to  us,  nothing  could  take  from  us  the  joy  we  were  sure  we 
would  experience  from  gazing  up  the  lovely  unauthorized  fruits  of  our  labors. 

The  design  of  the  paper  was  of  soft  green  vines  winding  upward  to  a  drop  ceiling 
of  plate  rail  level. 

The  arrival  of  the  parents  was  a  let  down.  We  had  nerved  ourselves  to 
receive  the  impact  of  whatever  came,  but  nothing  happened.  I  doubt  if  Father 
even  observed  the  transformation.  We  didn't  bother  to  call  his  attention  to  it. 

He  must  have  approved  the  bill  which  arrived  later.  Anyhow',  we  never  heard 
from  that  quarter.  As  to  Mother,  I  think  in  her  heart  she  was  as  much  impress- 
ec  with  the  glorified  appearance  of  the  room  as  we  were.  She  may  have  felt 
that  after  all,  it  was  just  one  more  job  completed  which  she  didn't  have  to  think 
about.  At  any  rate,  she  accepted  it  with  no  derogatory  remarks  and  even  after 
a  time  spoke  w'ith  some  favor  of  the  improved  appearance  of  the  room. 

We  were  sometimes  amazed,  as  in  this  case,  at  what  we  "got  byM  with,  but 
we  didn't  tempt  fate  by  attempting  such  maneuvers  very  often. 

Adequate  furniture  was  a  gradual  acauisition  in  our  family.  I  believe  that 
we  brought  three  rocking  chairs  from  the  farm,  mostly  home  made,  and  home- 
caned  by  Great  Uncle  Billy. 

Our  beds  were  of  walnut,  but  mostly  of  the  nondescript  variety.  I  think 
they  must  have  been  originally  inherited  from  relatives  or  friends. 

Mattresses  at  first  were  home  made,  of  heavy  unbleached  muslin  ticks 
filled  with  straw,  which  had  to  be  emptied  out  and  renewed  at  intervals.  The 
little  princess  who  could  detect  even  a  small  pea  beneath  her  mattress  could 
never  have  slept  a  night  on  such  a  mattress.  It  would  have  been  irritating  to 
her  royal  skin,  but  being  Iowra  children,  not  far  removed  from  pioneer  days, 
our  skins  were  tough.  W e  fell  asleep  with  total  disregard  for  the  pricks  of 
up-ending  straws.  I  cannot  say  though  that  we  did  much  grieving  when  these 
mattresses  were  replace  with  commercials. 

\t  the  time  of  the  renovation  of  the  front  rooms,  fumed  oak,  mission 
style,  was  popular.  so  these  rooms  and  the  dining  room  were  furnished  with 
that  sturdy  type  01  furniture.  This  all  helped  to  accomplish  the  splendid  effect 
we  felt  we  had  attained.  If  our  home  had  run  true  to  form,  our  turned  oak  would 
have  been  preceded  by  golden  oak.  In  my  time  furniture  popularity  has  run 
the  gamut  from  walnut  and  mahogany,  to  golden  oak,  to  fumed  oak,  back  to 
walnut  and  mahogany,  and  finally  to  Swedish  or  other  modern. 

The  cook  stove  we  brought  from  the  farm  was  a  cast  iron,  woodburning 
affair  with  a  hearth.  The  oven  was  low  at  one  side.  My  chief  objection  to  this 
stove  had  been  that  it  made  us  in  unending  amount  of  work.  The  fine  white  wood 
ashes,  as  they  were  daily  poked  down  from  the  space  below  the  fire  box,  and 
shoveled  into  a  bucket,  would  [tv  in  the  air  and  settle  over  floors  and  furniture. 
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"And  you  should  see  what  will  be  attached  to  it,  "  he  said  mysteriously. 

The  new  stove  was  a  beautiful  steel  range,  equipped  for  burning  coal  instead 
of  wood.  When  the  stove  was  filled,  the  fire  would  keep  several  hours  without  our 
replenishing  the  fuel.  We  got  rid  of  the  task  of  eternally  stuffing  the  ravenous  fire. 
The  boys  with  joy  discovered  that  the  chore  of  splitting  and  carrying  wood  was  over. 
"Who  cares  about  scooping  up  and  bringing  in  a  couple  of  hods  of  coal,  "  they  said. 

The  surprise  attachment  was  a  tank  behind  the  stove  which  provided  us  for 
the  first  time  with  running  hot  water.  We  reveled  in  this,  but  not  extravagantly,  for 
we  had  to  be  saving  of  our  water.  For  drinking  and  cooking  purposes  we  had  city 
water  which  was  plentiful.  Unfortunately,  Iowa  is  in  the  hard  water  belt.  I  have 
no  scientific  proof  for  my  statement,  but  from  my  own  observation  and  remem¬ 
brance,  I  would  say  that  Colfax  water  was  the  hardest  of  the  hard.  For  this  reason, 
a  cistern  for  storing  rain  water  was  always  standard  equipment  for  all  the  houses 
Father  built  for  us  to  live  in.  The  hand  pump  for  rain  water,  which  had  seemed 
such  a  convenience  in  the  cottage,  was  not  good  enough,  Father  said,  for  his  fine 
new  house.  A  force  pump  was  installed  in  the  basement,  which  was  used  to  propel 
the  soft  water  to  a  tank  in  the  attic.  From  here  the  water  was  piped  to  the  tank 
behind  the  kitchen  range  where  it  was  heated  for  use  in  bath  and  kitchen. 

One  of  the  much  disliked  tasks  for  the  boys  of  our  household  was  the  pumping 
of  this  soft  water.  Each  boy  tried  to  pass  the  job  to  the  other.  Mother  partially 
solved  the  problem  by  delegating  the  chore  to  first  one  and  then  the  other.  By 
common  consent,  it  became  customary  for  each  one  so  delegated  to  deliver  at 
least  a  hundred  strokes  of  water.  There  were  seldom  more  than  that  minimum 
contributed.  As  a  consequence,  the  water  was  always  running  out  at  most  un- 
propitious  times.  We  girls  considered  the  time  most  unpropitious  of  all  when  none 
of  the  boys  happened  to  be  inevidence  and  the  pumping  job  devolved  upon  us.  It 
was  a  man's  job,  so  we  girls  usually  worked  at  it  by  two's,  counting,  "Pump  one, 
Pump  two,  Pump  three,  "  making  very  sure  that  we  didn't  exceed  the  hundred 
quota,  adequate  to  provide  for  immediate  needs. 

Father  never  seemed  to  have  even  considered  the  possibility  that  the  attic 
tank  might  be  filled  to  overflowing,  for  no  outlet  was  installed.  Apparently  he 
miscalculated  on  this  score.  He  exhibited  too  little  faith  in  the  flare-up  type 
of  industry  his  family  could  generate  on  occasion.  At  very  rare  intervals  some 
of  his  flock  would  feel  especially  ambitious  and  continue  pumping  until  the  water 
did  overflow  and  leak  down  through  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  below  the  tank.  Then 
it  became  necessary  for  some  one  to  make  a  hurried  trip  to  the  basement  to  tell 
the  industrious  offender  to  "cease  and  desist.  " 

Most  of  the  time  in  the  summer  we  had  to  forego  our  hot  water.  In  Iowa  we 
didn't  care  much.  The  fires  in  our  range  wer  permitted  to  die  down  during  this 
season,  and  we  used  a  gasoline  stove  for  cooking.  Though  a  great  many  people 
at  that  time  were  afraid  of  gasoline  stoves,  Father  wasn't,  and  he  said  he  didn't 
want  Mother  to  "bake  herself  over  a  hot  stove.  " 

Flecltricty  was  not  introduced  into  Colfax  until  sometime  during  my  child¬ 
hood.  I  well  remember  the  earlier  street  lights,  which  consisted  of  kerosene 
lamps  perched  on  poles.  A  street  lighter  was  engaged  by  the  city,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  these  lamps  in  order  and  to  go  around  at  dusk  every  evening  to  light 
them,  with  a  torch.  Again  in  the  morning  ho  had  to  traverse  the  route  again  and 
extinguish  the  lights. 

I  can  still  recollect  the  evening  when  Father  hurried  home  to  announce  that 
the  new  electric  plant  was  now  in  operation  and  that  electric  street  lights  had  been 
installed,  lie  was  much  impressed.  !  have  made  a  test,"  he  said,  "and  have 
discovered  that  from  the  !i._h:  those  little  '.albs  furnish  I  can  make  out  the  reading 
matter  in  a  newspaper  while  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  block."  We  were  im¬ 
pressed  anti  lost  no  time  in  grabbing  a  newspaper  and  runniau  to  make  the  test 
our  solve  s. 
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attached  to  switches,  but  hung  down  by  Ions  cords  in  the  center  of  each  room, 
low  enough  for  the  shortest  member  of  the  family  to  reach  and  manipulate  the 
buttons.  Little  did  we  care  that  when  we  entered  a  dark  room,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  discover  the  light  by  much  waving  of  arms,  many  random  move¬ 
ments,  and  tinally  accidental  success.  At  least  we  were  through  with  kerosene 
lamps  and  all  the  drudgery  that  went  with  them.  It  had  been  one  of  the  distaste¬ 
ful  duties  of  the  household  to  fill  all  the  lamps,  wash  them  and  trim  all  the  wicks 
so  that  when  lighted  they  would  give  a  nice  smooth  rounded  flame--not  an  ugly 
jagged  one  that  spurted  up  in  smoky  points  at  the  ends  of  the  wicks.  Finally, 
in  the  kerosene  days  we  had  had  to  wash  and  polish  the  lamp  chimneys  so  that 
they  shone  clear  and  bright  with  no  hint  of  smoke  nor  smear  carried  over  from 
their  use  the  evening  before.  Thomas  Edison  was  gratefully  installed  in  my 
individual  imaginary  Hall  of  Fame. 

There  were  two  other  ways  in  which  electricity  revolutionized  our  house¬ 
keeping  processes.  Washing  and  ironing  is  no  minor  job  for  a  family  of  ten  or 
twelve,  even  at  the  best.  Before  the  days  of  electricity,  these  two  tasks  pre¬ 
sented  a  life-sized  problem.  I  used  to  count  the  pieces  of  laundry.  Each  week 
we  would  have  twenty-five  or  more  bath  towels,  a  dozen  sheets,  sixteen  or  eight¬ 
een  men's  shirts,  and  everything  else  in  discouraging  proportion.  When  one  has 
washed  and  boiled  and  rinsed  and  hung  up,  and  taken  down  and  folded  all  these 
pieces,  he  knew  he  had  done  a  day's  work. 

I  can't  remember  when  we  didn't  have  a  washing  machine.  The  first  one 
I  remember  was  run  by  hand  power,  by  means  of  a  lever  moved  back  and  forth 
like  a  force  pump.  Mother,  or  one  of  us  girls,  supervised  the  washing.  Run¬ 
ning  the  machine  was  considered  too  tough  an  assignment  for  us,  so  this  job 
usually  devolved  on  one  of  the  boys,  or,  in  case  they  were  otherwise  engaged, 
a  man  of  all  work  was  employed. 

When  the  boys  helped,  they  spent  their  time  while  working  in  figuring  out 
ways  in  which  the  job  could  be  done  more  expeditiously.  It  may  have  been  they 
who  persuaded  Father  to  purchase  one  of  the  water  power  machines  when  these 
came  on  the  market.  These  machines  were  manipulated  with  a  cylinder  which 
vas  driven  back  and  forth  by  the  city  water  pressure.  The  boys  were  much  elated 
at  the  purchase,  for  now  another  one  of  their  weekly  chores  had  been  eliminated. 
They  collected  the  first  day  we  used  the  new  machine  for  an  interested  inspection, 
then  cleared  out  and  were  seldom  seen  in  the  wash  room  again.  We  were  as 
pleased  as  they  were  to  witness  their  departure.  We  v/ere  glad  to  have  them 
tram  under  foot.  The  water  motor  responded  to  our  desires  much  more  will¬ 
ingly  than  did  the  bovs.  It  never  talked  back  or  argued  as  to  whether  a  second 
suds  or  boiling  the  clothes  was  essential.  The  chief  objective  for  the  boys  had 
been  to  get  the  washing  done.  Whether  or  not  the  finished  product  possessed 
that  tattle-tale  gray  appearance  mattered  not  at  all. 

When  Newton  started  out  on  its  career  of  establishing  itsell  as  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine  center  of  the  world,  we  bought  an  electric  washer.  I  can't  remem¬ 
ber  whether  our  was  an  Automatic,  or  a  One-Minute,  or  a  Woodrow,  or  a  Maytag. 
All  I  know  is  that  it  was  a  shiny  beautiful  appliance  which  started  to  run  by  simply 
connecting  it  to  the  electric  current,  pushing  a  button  and  moving  a  lever.  The 
first  day  we  used  it  even  the  boys  clamored  lor  a  hand  in  the  washing. 

Ordinarily  wo  allowed  nothing  to  interfere  with  washing  on  Mondav.  The 
Modes  md  the  Persians  earce'y  had  laws  more  inexorable  than  were  ours  with 
regard  to  the  time  at  which  the  duel  household  duties  were  performed. 

Tuesday  was  another  grueling  dav.  We  ironed.  When  possible  we  used  two 
boards.  Two  leoplo  would  iron  :or  eight  hours  or  more  before  the  bottom  ol  the 
huge  basket  ol  tii.htlv  roiled  clothe:-  w.a .-  readied.  Those  sixteen  shirts,  often 
tiade  with  st  ’  re  Led  and  pleated  bosoms  and  stilt,  cold  starched  collars  and  culls 
consumed  at  .•  i  >•  five  hours  ot  themselves.  Then  there  were  several  three  vnrd 
damask  fable  cloths.  There  were  starched  pleated  skirts  for  us  girls.  There 
were  -ti  :  Iv  t  i  rch«  d  o  r  skirt  with,  several  rut  ties.  No  woman  was  properU 
,  ires  st  i  it  r'uo.-t  c.iv  s  un'.c.-  .  o.e  v.-ore  at  least  two  ot  these  monstrosities.  There 
wen  ,hrrt  a  •  si  and  d  re  :  se:  nd  ha  mi  heroine  t  s.  and  pillow  cases  and  sheets. 
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and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Our  first  irons  were  very  fittingly  called  "sad"  irons.  They  were  heated 
two  or  three  at  a  time  on  the  stove.  While  one  was  in  use  the  others  continued 
heating.  Even  the  handles  were  of  iron.  Since  even  then  the  law  of  heat  con¬ 
duction  was  functioning  and  since  iron  was  then  as  now,  a  good  conductor,  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  use  a  heavy  pad  six  inches  square  in  handling  the  irons.  Even 
so,  the  palms  of  our  hands  were  red  and  sometimes  blistered  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
We  developed  callous  places  on  our  palms  from  much  ironing. 

A  ritual  connected  with  ironing  was  the  testing  of  each  iron  as  it  was  taken 
from  the  stove,  with  a  finger  moistened  in  the  mouth.  An  experienced  irontr 
could  tell  by  the  quality  of  the  "sizzle"  whether  or  not  that  particular  iron  had 
attained  the  proper  temperature. 

When  detachable  wooden  handled  irons  were  available  on  the  market  our 
hands  fared  better  as  to  burns  and  callouses.  The  gasoline  iron  which  we  ac¬ 
quired  next  was  still  better.  When  we  used  this  wonderful  contraption,  it  was 
no  more  necessary  to  keen  a  hot  fire  raging  through  the  day.  These  irons  were 
made  with  a  heating  unit  in  the  body  of  the  iron.  This  was  fed  from  a  tank  about 
the  size  of  a  small  cud  attached  to  the  iron  end  of  the  iron.  When  this  tank  v/a  s 
filled  with  gasoline,  the  burner  generated,  and  the  iron  allowed  to  beat,  one 
could  iron  for  the  day  without  the  nuisance  chore  of  changing  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  to  a  hotter  iron.  Except  for  the  presence  of  the  tank,  which  sometimes 
obtruded  itself  in  the  way,  it  was  almost  as  good  as  the  marvelous  electric 
iron  which  came  later,  only  with  the  electric  iron  there  was  no  generating  to 
do  and  no  sputtering  noise.  Or.e  just  plugged  in  and  ironed  doggedly  and  silently. 
However,  no  improvement  could  ever  take  the  drudgery  out  of  ironing.  That 
could  only  come,  as  it  did  in  later  years,  by  a  change  in  our  personal  and 
housekeeping  habits,  the  elimination,  to  a  considerable  extent  of  starch  and 
pleats  and  ruffles  in  our  wearing  apparel,  the  wearing  of  softer,  shorter  and 
scantier  clothing,  the  eating  on  bare  tables,  the  use  of  paper  to  some  extent  for 
handkerchiefs,  towels,  and  table  linens. 

In  mid-century  I  have  to  smile  when  I  see  the  little  dab  of  ironing  which 
presents  itself  to  the  average  housekeeper.  I  smile  again  when  I  see  the  mangle 
on  which  she  can  do  her  flat  work  in  a  few  jiffies.  The  world  has  pretty  well 
come  out  victorious  in  the  Battle  of  the  Iron. 

So  now  we  did  have  a  luxurious  and  comfortable  home,  with  a  view  becom¬ 
ing  broader  and  broader.  Father  was  wont  to  sav,  "It  is  good  I  moved  to  town." 
Cm  evening  I  heard  him  talking  to  Mother.  "Do  you  know,  Ma,  "  he  said  face¬ 
tiously.  "that  adversity  fellow  kicked  me  and  my  whole  family  up  stairs.  We 
would  never  have  been  where  we  are  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  depression.  " 

Mother  said,  "Thou  hast  enlarged  me  when  I  was  in  distress.  " 

But  I  puzzled  over  what  Father  said  about  being  kicked  up  stairs.  I  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  anv  one's  kicking  my  father  around.  However,  he  seemed 
barmy  about  it.  and  I  had  not  felt  the  impact  of  the  'kick'  which  Father  had  said 
had  been  applied  to  the  whole  family,  so  I  guessed  there  was  no  point  in  my  being 
di  sturbed. 

CHAPTFR  XI 
The  Battle  of  the  Bugs 

Vermin  and  insects  must  have  presented  much  more  of  i  problem  in  those 
duvs  than  t*:c\  do  at  ores,  t .  Mother  was  one  o  '  nr  ~e  who  would  not  tele  rate  anv 
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But  it  intervals  the  buys  somehow  returned.  Mother  finally  gave  up  in  despair  and 
replaced  the  lot  of  beds  with  uninte  re  sting  iron  ones,  selling  off  the  walnut  "antiqu.  s'' 
for  a  few  cents.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years  wooden  beds  were  taboo  in 
our  household. 


The  fact  that  we  waged  such  campaigns  at  rare  intervals  was  one  of  the  skeletons 
in  our  closet.  Mother  gave  us  strict  orders.  '  This  is  one  thing  one  never  talks 
about, "  she  said. 

A  similar  skeleton  was  the  fact  that  at  least  on^e  while  we  were  growing  up 
Mother  discovered  vermin  in  our  hair.  I  hesitate  to  say  "lice"  even  today,  for 
being  host  to  such  creatures  was  considered  a  deep  disgrace.  One  did  not  even 
speak  the  word. 

When  we  became  thus  infected.  Mother  selected  a  fine-toothed  comb  as  her 
weapon  of  offense.  The  unfortunate  affected  victim  sat  at  her  knee  while  she 
combed  out  and  disposed  of  the  loathsome  creatures.  This  was  a  daily  ordeal 
until  Mother  assured  herself  that  all  the  "nits"  or  eggs  had  hatched  and  had  been 
extern. ir.ated.  These  "nits"  attached  themselves  to  the  separate  hairs,  and  could 
be  detected  by  careful  scrutiny. 

I  imagine,  even  then,  there  were  drugs  that  could  have  been  purchased  that 
would  have  made  such  ordeals  for  extermination  of  vermin  unnecessary,  but 
Mother  could  not  have  used  such  measures  under  cover.  She  was  not  even  willing 
to  admit  to  the  druggist  that  her  family  was  temporarily  in  such  disgrace. 

Poor  Mother  I  She  would  be  horrified  if  she  knew  the  skeletons  from  our 
old  family  closet  were  to  be  brought  out  and  exposed  to  public  view,  and  the  fact 
of  their  presence  recorded  in  black  and  white.  However,  this  purports  to  be  a 
story  of  the  way  life  was  lived  in  our  part  of  the  world  at  the  turn  oi  the  century. 

By  some  iater  inquiry  among  fastidious  people  who  grew  up  at  the  time,  I  have 
convinced  myself  that  our  family  struggles  with  such  vermin  were  not  particu¬ 
larly  exceptional,  our  closet  skeletons  were  not  unique.  Yet  today,  a  generation 
cl  youngsters  is  growing  up  which  would  not  recognize  either  of  these  blood 
thirsty  creatures  if  it  were  encountered. 

Then  there  were  the  flies.  Today  we  are  driven  to  distraction  if  one  fly 
invades  the  home.  When  we  hear  that  disturbing  "buzz,  "  when  we  feel  one  ot 
these  creatures  alight  on  our  person  or  see  him  over  over  our  food,  we  are 
rightfully  much  disturbed.  We  snatch  our  trusty  fly  swatter  from,  its  naii  and  go 
in  for  the  slaughter. 

When  I  was  a  very  small  girl,  there  were  literally  swarms  of  flies  where 
there  is  one  today.  The  idea  that  they  could  ever  be  exterminated  was  unthinkable. 

The  best  the  housekeeper  could  hope  to  do  was  to  make  an  effort  to  keep  the  pests 
out  of  the  house.  She  did  strive  to  imprison  a  few  on  "tanglefoot,"  a  sticky  fly 
paper,  and  a  little  later  some  people  had  receptacles  of  fly  poison  sitting  around 
the  house.  But  these  counter  measures  were  \  e  ry  ineffective  and  a  nuisance 
in  themselves.  The  tanglefoot  had  the  propensity  tor  sticking  itself  on  other 
things  such  as  children's  hands  and  feet,  or  the  wind  could  blow  the  paper  so  that 
it  attached  itself,  dead  flies  and  all.  onto  curtains  or  furniture.  The  poison 
decoctions  were  oftectiye  in  poisoning  children  or  other  useful  animals  it  these 
animals  gained  access  to  the  poisons  and  happened  to  take  a  fancy  to  the  sweet 
lic.uiris  n  which  these  poison,  s  were  dissolved.  So  tor  the  most  part,  we  spent 
our  efiorfs  in  driving  the  flies  outside. 
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’.hemselves  back  and  became  a  living  blanket  on  the  screen  doors  and  near  by  walls, 
ready  to  dart  into  the  house  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Some  people  tacked  a  fringe  of  slit  papers  to  the  top  of  the  screen  door  in  the 
effort  to  scare  the  flies  away  as  the  door  was  opened  and  closed.  Many  fastidious 
women  made  it  a  point  to  be  at  the  door  as  much  as  possible  to  wave  the  flies  away 
as  people  entered.  I  have  heard  children  in  many  households  come  to  the  door  and 
call,  "I  want  in.  Mamma.  " 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  prevent  it,  the  house  seemed  as  full  of  flies  the  next 
morning  as  ever,  and  the  campaign  with  the  flourishing  banners  had  to  be  waged 
all  over  again.  It  was  quite  a  common  practice  in  the  farm  homes  of  that  day, 
to  have  one  or  two  women  delegated  to  the  task  of  waving  braches  of  trees  over 
the  tables  to  keep  the  flies  away  while  the  men  ate  their  meals. 

The  fact  that  such  conditions  existed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  is  almost 
unbelievable.  If  I  had  not  seen  it  myself,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  credit  the 
story,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  homes  today  are  comparatively  free  of  flies. 

1  presume  the  scientists  are  mainly  to  be  credited  with  the  change.  When 
the  nefarious  practices  of  the  fly  were  made  known,  when  his  interesting  but 
generally  revolting  life  habits  were  universally  recognized,  when  we  found  that 
a  single  fly  was  so  constructed  that  he  could  carry  as  many  as  6,  000,  000  loathsome 
bacteria  on  his  body,  then  the  task  of  exterminating  him  was  begun.  Breeding 
places  were  cleaned  up  and  destroyed.  People  began  to  use  sprays  and  inaugurated 
a  universal  swatting  campaign.  They  gradually  came  to  realize  that  however 
thick  the  flies  might  be.  since  each  female  fly  could  become  a  grandmother  in 
twenty-one  days,  and  become  thus  the  matriarchal  ancestor  of  a  million  descendants 
from  April  to  September,  killing  one  fly  could  at  least  accomplish  something.  The 
results  in  a  few  years  were  miraculous.  Once  more  the  "impossible''  was 
accomplished.  One  of  the  gadgets  most  responsible  was  the  common  fly  swatter. 

I  should  like  to  have  been  its  inventor.  I  feel  that  whoever  that  person  was,  he 
performed  his  scout  act  for  the  world  for  a  life  time  of  days.  I  have  placed  him 
unnamed  in  my  Hall  of  Fame. 


CHAPTER  XII 
The  Battle  of  the  Cuisine 


Meal  time  was  an  event  at  our  house.  Each  meal  was  a  gay,  and,  I  must 
admit,  at  times,  a  rather  noisy  social  occasion.  We  seldom  hurried,  but  were 
accustomed  to  linger  at  the  table  a  long  time,  a  habit  which  became  so  thoroughly 
established  with  me,  at  least,  that  today  I  am  often  embarrassed  to  discover  that 
my  plate  is  still  half  full  when  other  occupants  of  the  table  have  finished.  It's  a 
disconcerting  habit.  I  find  myself  compelled  to  follow  one  of  two  courses,  either 
lay  my  utensils  down,  lean  back  in  my  chair  and  pretend  1  am  satisfied,  or  con¬ 
tinue  eating  and  hold  up  the  party.  Neither  course  of  procedure  is  satistactory. 
Following  the  first  plan  and  pretending  I  have  had  enough  makes  me  very  unhappy. 
Following  the  latter  plan,  nonchalantly  continuing  until  I  have  finished,  makes 
the  waiters  and  undoubtedly  the  other  guests  unhappy.  There  is  no  place  for  a 
slow  eater  in  this  fast  moving  world. 


On  rare  occasions  if  my  father  happened  to  be  deeply  immersed  in  his 
preparation  for  an  important  law  suit,  or  it  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
lost  one,  he  sat  silently  through  the  meal,  and  apparently  tailed  to  realize  that 
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Father  and  Mother  lost  no  opportunity  of  calling  in  assistance  in  this 
subtle  training  program.  Did  a  minister  come  to  town,  he  was  invited  to  our 
house  for  dinner.  Did  a  strange  lawyer  or  judge  turn  up  at  court,  he  ate  with 
us.  Thus  we  entertained,  in  our  informal  way,  authors,  teachers,  preachers 
and  '  philosophers."  These  people  appeared  in  tow,  often  without  advance  notice, 
sat  down  and  made  us  think  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  plebeian  fare  consisting 
perhaps  of  eggs,  fried  potatoes  and  sauerkraut. 

At  one  time  I  fear  we  disgraced  ourselves.  We  were  having  a  rather  famous 
guest  for  dinner.  At  any  rate  he  was  famous  in  our  church  circles.  His  name 
Dungan,  and  he  had  written  a  book,  "Dungan  on  the  Rock,  "  a  treatise  on  baptism. 
We  had  this  volume  in  our  home  library,  and  were  much  impressed  with  the 
prospect  of  having  a  real  live  author  as  our  guest.  We  talked  a  great  deal  about 
his  coming,  and  Mother  gave  us  the  usual  admonitions  as  to  how  we  should  con¬ 
duct  ourselves  at  his  arrival.  But  Dick  must  have  his  fun.  He  spoke  of  Dr. 

Dungan  constantly  as  "Mr.  Doogan,  "  which  was  the  name  of  an  old  decrepit 
horse  we  had.  We  warned  him  that  if  he  weren't  careful,  he  would  address  him 
thus  when  he  arrived.  We  may  have  put  the  idea  into  his  mind. 

Anyway,  in  the  middle  of  the  dinner,  it  happened.  Dick,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  said,  "Have  seme  more  potatoes,  Mr.  Doogan."  The  rest  of  us 
were  well  nigh  petrified  at  first,  and  then,  as  ii  hy  common  consent,  and  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  we  burst  forth  in  spasms  of  laughter.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Dungan 
observed  Dick's  faux  pas,  for  Dick  spoke  in  a  rather  low  tone,  but  our  laughter 
could  not  be  overlooked.  Dr.  Dungan,  with  his  piercing  brown  eyes,  looked 
around  the  table  in  surprise  and  with  seme  embarrassment,  and  then  he  looked 
at  Father.  Father  did  not  f?.l  with  the  proper  paternal  reaction.  Several  of  us 
were  sent  from  the  table.  Dick,  the  real  culprit,  sober  and  innocent  appearing 
through  it  ail,  stayed  on.  Father  had  failed  to  near  Dick's  impudent  remark. 

T:i  those  nays  _f  I  had  any  opinion  at  ail.  1  thought  we  were  favonna  these 
transient  guests.  How  I  realise  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  conmbut  id  much 
more  to  us  than  we  cid  to  them.  Mother  never  seemed  to  consider  it  any  special 
hardship  to  have  her  overflowing  schedule  upset  by  these  unexpected  guests.  There 
were  ten  of  us  to  feed  regularly.  A  few  more  or  less  made  little  difference. 

Mother  and  Father  maintained  the  same  generous  attitude  toward  our  friends. 
We  felt  free  to  invite  them  as  we  wished.  For  Sundays  Mother  always  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  On  Saturday  shi  baked  a  huge  oatch  of  bread.  She  bought 
a  huge  pork  roast  and  a  huger  beef  rcast,  put  them  both  into  a  roaster,  huge  also, 
filled  the  intricacies  with  piles  of  potatoes,  built  a  fire  in  the  range,  shut  off  the 
dampers  and  the  family  departed  for  church.  When  we  arrived  home  we  set  the 
tabD?  for  whatever  number  trooped  in.  We  had  room  at  the  table  for  a  goodly 
number,  ''or  it  was  huge  too,  fifty-four  inches  wide  and  permanently  extended 
to  its  full  length  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Il  it  happened  to  be  a  dav  or.  which  twenty 
or  more  arrived,  we  had  other  tables,  or  could  serve  twice.  Children  in  those 
davs  knew  what  it  was  to  ’wait"  and  eat  at  the  second  table.  If  crlv  five  or  six 
people  presented  themselves  at  the  heard,  that  was  all  right  too.  The  food  was 
of  a  type  which  would  serve  almost  as  well  warmed  over  tor  the  following  day. 

The  inevitable  aftermath  of  tht  se  big  days  was  stacks  and  stacks  oi  dishes, 
but  these  were  soon  dispatched,  as  guests  and  ail  "pitched  in'  to  help.  One  or 
two  started  in  to  wash  the  glasses  and  silver  ware.  Others  cleared  and  stacked. 
Still  others  wa-hed  the  pots  and  pans,  as  others  set  the  table  for  the  next  meal. 
What  vv.i the  use  o:  handling  the  dishes  twice  whim  once  would  do"  When  we  did 
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intervals.  Knives  and  forks  soon  disappeared.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  only 
dishes  of  the  old  days  that  have  survived  intact  to  the  present  are  one  lone  willow 
ware  plate,  a  blue  hob-nailed  tooth  pick  holder  and  a  spoon  holder.  Inherited 
antiques  are  pretty  much  non-existent  in  our  family. 

The  purpose  of  eating  generally  accepted  in  those  days,  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  today.  We  did.  of  course,  realize  that  we  ate  to  keep  alive,  and 
we  had  a  vague  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  food  kept  us  fat  and  gave  us  strength, 
since  we  did  get  thin  and  weak  if  we  failed  to  eat  for  a  while.  But  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  diet  that  really  "stuck  to  the  ribs"  was  one  made  up  largely  of  heavy 
foods--meat,  potatoes,  bread  butter  and  gravy.  This  diet  was  supplemented 
with  vegetables  and  fruits,  not  so  much  because  they  were  especially  essential, 
but  largely  because  these  things  tasted  good,  and  because  an  efficient  and  satis¬ 
factory  cook  must  serve  a  variety  of  food  in  order  to  have  a  good  meal  and  thus 
via  the  stomach  find  the  way  to  her  men  folks*  hearts.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
really  came  under  the  category  or  "frills.  '  Anyhow,  we  were  not  urged  to  eat 
our  carrots  ana  green  leafy  vegetables  for  the  reason  that  the  vitamin  A  they 
contained  would  improve  our  eye  sight  and  condition  our  membranes.  We  did 
not  drink  milk  for  its  calcium  and  phosphorus  content  and  its  insurance  against 
rickets  and  decaying  teeth.  We  were  not  encouraged  to  eat  iiver  because  of  its 
rich  iron  content,  destined  to  maintain  the  working  efficiency  of  the  red  corpuscle 
We  were  not  force  to  take  our  cod  liver  oil  in  order  to  be  sure  we  secured  plenty 
of  vitamin  D,  and  we  were  not  at  all  disturbed  because  in  the  middle  west  our 
diet  was  so  deficient  in  iodine,  a  mineral  which  provided  for  the  efficient  func¬ 
tioning  of  our  thyroid  glands.  Most  of  us  didn't  even  know  that  our  red  blood 
corpuscles  had  a  function  or  that  we  possessed  a  thyroid  gland. 

We  had  no  fear  that  we  would  eat  too  great  a  proportion  of  heavy  calory 
content  food  which  might  make  us  over  weight.  It  was  a  sign  of  health  to  be 
fat  anyway.  No,  eating  was  a  pleasant  activity  in  those  days.  Foods  were  foods 
and  not  semi-medicines.  It  was  good  for  our  peace  of  mind  anyway  that  we  didn't 
realize  the  necessity  of  having  our  daily  glass  of  citrus  fruit  juice  and  our  help¬ 
ing  of  leafy  and  root  vegetables.  We  depended  for  our  fresh  vegetables  uoon 
our  own  gardens  and  those  of  our  neighbors.  During  the  long  winter  in  the 
middle  west,  at  least  in  small  towns,  we  saw  no  lettuce  or  celery  or  fresh 
tomatoes  displayed  in  the  stores  for  sale.  An  orange  was  a  rare  treat,  usually 
reserved  for  Santa's  Christmas  gift  in  our  stockings. 

But  we  did  manage  to  get  enough  vitamins  and  minerals  so  that  the  fittest 
of  us  lived  out  our  three  score  years  and  ten.  The  national  average  of  us  women, 
however,  failed  to  get  bevond  the  age  of  fifty  years.  Our  average  man  succumbed 
at  forty-five.  The  food  we  ate,  chosen  more  or  less  blindly,  was  "good"  food, 
even  though  of  a  different  nature  from  that  we  eat  today. 

When  we  moved  to  town  in  1841,  Father  included  in  the  caravan  two  cows, 
several  Digs  and  a  flock  of  chickens.  These  were  installed  in  a  barn  on  the  pre¬ 
mises,  a  building  which  was  pretty  much  standard  equipment  for  the  town  homes 
of  that  day.  A  feed  lot  was  provided,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  renting 
a  pasture  a  half-mile  or  so  away,  to  which  the  cows  were  driven  daily  throughout 
the  summer  months.  Thus  we  were  assured  of  plentiful  supply  of  proteins  in  the 
form  of  milk,  pork  and  eggs. 

Mother  permitted  the  cream  to  rise  on  the  crocks  of  milk  and  skimmed 
it  off  with  a  cup.  If  anv  of  the  cream  soured  before  we  used  it  up.  we  churned  it 
and  made  butter.  It  wasn't  fun  to  stand  and  plunge  the  dasher  up  and  down,  in  the 
ten  gallon  churn  until  the  butter  came.  At  times  the  butter  droplets  were  so 
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a:i<i  the  boys. 

The  rniik  that  soured  was  left  standing  until  it  became  ho  thick  one  could 
cut  it  with  a  knife.  This  was  clabber.  There  were  two  ways  in  which  this  could 
be  used..  rt  could  he  stj  rrod  'it  and  drunk  as  another  special  treat,  or  it  could 
he  placed  over  a  v  1 1  ri:  where  Dutch  Cheese  finally  evolved.  Thi  s  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  whey,  mixed  generously  with  cream,  salted,  and  arrive  d  on  the 
table  as  another  extra  special.  The  .vhuy  that  was  left  could  be  fed  to  chickens 
or  pigs,  or  used  in  the  next  hatch  of  bread.  There  was  still  good  food  value  in  it. 

As  for  us,  we  were  pleased  when  cow  production  was  at  a  low  ebb,  so  that 
we  had  no  accumulation  of  cream  to  sour  and  churn.  At  such  times  .ve  had  a 
standing  order  for  ten  pounds  of  count rv  butte r  each  week.  In  the  davs  of  fat 
shortage  during  World  War  II  in  my  mind's  eve  i  could  see  with  a  considerable 
amount  o:  nostalgia  those  mammoth  yellow  rolls  as  they  came  to  us  with  their 
artistic,  uniform  decorations,  made  exoertlv  tv  :nder>rn*ions  of  the  butter  pad¬ 
dle.  an  achievement  which  had  given  the  butter  maker  a  considerable  amount 
of  satisfaction. 


Milk  '-vas  our  staple  beverage.  We  were  never  permitted,  when  children, 
to  drink  tea  or  coffee.  Soft  drinks  in  bottles  were  unknown  to  us  in  our  your  ,:er 
davs.  anc  h ny wav  Mother  would  no  doubt  have  considered  buying  them  ar.  il.egit- 
imate1  way  ot  spending  money. 

Spring  brought  another  beverage  to  which  we  looked  forward.  After  the 
long  winter,  for  some  unknown  reason  our  blood  had  become  so  supposedly 
thickened  that  Mother  felt  compelled  to  serve  us  sassafras  tea  to  "thin  it  down.  11 
Drinking  this  was  no  hardship  for  us.  It  was  brewed  from  sassafras  bark  and 
produced  a  reddish  colored  drink,  which  when  sweetened,  was  "tons"  as  a 
beverage.  If  the  sassafras  tea  failed  to  give  the  desired  dilution  to  the  blood, 

:r  we  still  showed  symptoms  of  spring  fever.  Mother  gave  us  spoonsfull  of 
sulphur  and  molasses.  Those  two  remedies  were  usually  sufficient  to  "summer- 
ize:l  us  and  to  keep  us  in  tip  top  condition  for  rhe  year.  Apparently  we  did  not 
need  to  be  "winterized"  for  the  fall,  i  *-ake  it  that  process  was  automatic.  A  few 
children,  unfortunately  for  them,  and  ail  those  within  "nose  shot,"  had  to  wear 
bags  of  asatetida  around  their  necks  to  make  them  healthy.  Older  people  warded 
off  rheumatics  lv^  carrying  buckeyes  in  their  pockets.  Keeping  well  was  simple 
and  cheap  in  those  davs.  The  medicine  was  not  bitter.  The  one  difficulty  was 
that  so  many  people  died. 

We  bought  flour  in  job  lots  of  fifty  pound  sacks  wh.ch  we  stored  on  specially 
constructed  scaffolding  in  the  attic,  to  protect  it  from  possible  invasion  ot  mice.. 
From  this  flour  came  various  good  things.  About  twice  a  week  Mother  baked 
large  loaves  ot  crusty  white  bread,  the  like  ot  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  seen 
today.  Sometimes,  when  we  arrived  from  school  and  our  nostrils  were  assailed 
bv  that  delicious  aroma  of  fresh  bread,  we  were  able  to  persuade  Mother  to  break 
up  i  hot.  steamy,  crunchy  loaf  tor  our  immediate  consumption.  Piled  high  with 
lump*  of  that  sweet,  veilow  butter.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  delightful. 

Cakes  and  pies  were  rare  at  our  house.  I  don't  know  whether  their  scarcity 
came  from  a  conviction  Mother  had  that  they  were  too  rich  for  our  blood,  or 
whether  she  just  didn't  find  the  time  to  bake  them.  Our  desserts  mostly  con¬ 
st  iteci  of  bread  sored  thick  with  butter  and  sugar,  or  jam  or  jelly  which  hail  been 
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be  forthc  ing  from  the  kitchen.  A  lio  would  miss  pies  and  cakes  when  one  had 

such  deliceous  <!'•  :  s<.  rt . 

V  he  flour  >vo  bought  r.irni  shod  us  it  times  a  favorite  reakfa -’t  ood.  -  pin 
c:ak«  s.  1  T.e\  wore  rarely  •«  rved.  because  ct  the  olios  of  them  w  e  were  wont  to 
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consume,  and  the  consequent  time  it  took  before  the  last  consumee  admitted 
happily  that  he  was  surfeited.  We  liked  wheat  cakes  best,  but  now  and  then 
Father  would  call  for  buckwheats.  These  had  to  be  "set"  the  night  before  with 
yeast.  The  slightly  sour,  yeasty  flavor  was  supposed  to  provide  an  unusual 
treat.  Once  the  batter  was  properly  "set,  "  a  portion  of  it  was  saved  from  day 
to  day  to  give  the  proper  leaven  for  the  next  day's  "batch."  Thus,  buckwheats, 
when  once  prepared,  became  the  breakfast  for  several  days. 

"Minute  pudding"  may  have  been  a  family  invention,  designed  to  fill  us  up 
with  something  cheap  and  something  that  could  be  made  with  dispatch.  It  was 
simply  a  thick  paste  made  by  stirring  flour  into  boiling,  salted  water.  We  ate 
the  resulting  "pudding"  with  cream  and  sugar,  and  always  asked  for  a  second 
helping.  A  disgraceful  incident  will  serve  to  show  the  popularity  of  this  dish. 

At  or.e  time  Dick  helped  himself  to  all  the  minute  pudding  that  was  left.  Milo 
decided  he  wanted  some  and  asked  Dick  to  "divvy  up.  "  Dick  refused.  He  held 
his  hard  over  the  dish  in  question,  awaiting  his  opportunity  to  begin  eating,  while 
the  boys  sparred  back  and  forth  about  dividing  up.  Finally,  Mother  was  called 
to  the  kitchen.  Milo  watched  his  chance,  reached  across,  grasped  the  pudding 
in  his  hand,  and  squeezed  it  through  his  fingers.  We  looked  on  in  amazement 
and  incredulity,  but  just  then  Mother  returned,  and  all  Dick  could  do  was  to 
shove  his  dish  of  desecrated  pudding  aside  and  look  daggers  at  Mile,  a  look 
wr.ich  clearly  meant,  "Just  you  wait.  I'll  get  ever,  with  you.  " 

I  mutt  say  that  repeated  experiments  in  later  years  have  failed  to  produce 
a  minute  pudding  that  seemed  to  be  very  fit  for  human  consumption.  I  don't 
aeder stand  this.  And  1  ior.!+  understand  why  "shadow  soup"  is  so  insiDid  row, 
when  it  usta  to  see  so  good.  This  soup  may  have  been  another  of  Mother’s 
prize  inventions,  hhadow"  was  a  good  name  Fo r  This  soup  she  saved  the  w=t?r 
in  *■  t  the  oofs.toes  ha  I  beer  boiled,  seasoned  tf  with  salt  and  pepper  and  ’iipnr.’ 
of  butte r  W u  ■ate  it  w:t’i  c'-acVe^s  c  t  bread  and  .’ikef  it,  Regular  potato  sc-ur 
with  r  mud  c>*uTi;btv  .  o]  of  nc-.dles  gu.-v.  wm  hop<]  to  have  often  ov  ah 
days,  J.  can  st*  11  but  'he  "shadow  *  .-oun  '.jd  .  ^rarently  lost  all  if  s  chz  >m.s. 

Potatoes  and  .oytes  were  be  tight  by  wholesale  and  stored  in  great  birr- 
in  the  basement  cellar.  We  could  eat  as  many  apples  as  we  wished,  but  woe 
unto  us  if  we  ate  a  few  bites  of  one  and  then  threw  it  away!  Even  if  there  were 
quantities  of  them,  we  could  not  waste  them.  I  car.  still  remember  some  of  the 
varieties.  There  were  Ber.  Davis,  Willow  Twigs,  June  apples,  and  Grimes 
Golden. 


The  small,  scarred  unprepossessing  loo1-'! r g  angles  were  put  through  the 
cider  mill  and  came  out  s.veet  cider,  a  beverage  :o.v  practically  obsolete. 

The  arid  taste  cf  the  commercial  variety  one  buvs  hopefully  in  jugs  today  always 
brin’f  a  sad  disillusionment  to  a  cide  r  toper  o.  these  early  days.  It  bears  little 
re  se --'b  lance  to  its  h.vne-nude  forbear. 

Potato  peeling  was  a  task.  It  vasn't  alone  that  we  must  cook  such  huge 
kettles  of  potatoes.  Unfortunate!'  :.!!  of  ‘h-  hf  children  of  the  family,  nil 
and  htllo,  UV..»d  potatoes  rr  -v.  The  .info  ruinate  ’peeler"  would  arrive  from'  fin 
basement  or  cellar  .vith  what  he  leg'tima.Vla  estimated  would  be  sufficaei  *  ’  «puc  - 
or  the  dav.  but  a.'  he  u-eeltd  he  wi .-  a  of  to  be  -v.r  rounded  hv  a  ring  of  ■'  rs‘ 
asking  for  a  hand  cut.  I  have  known  the  pale  m  t  ■  sc  c.epleted  betore  th  ’  t  't  one 
of  the  group  became  surfeited,  that  the  one  who  h>pD.  ne.i  to  be  the  abuse.  r>ei  ler 
must  reuair  to  the  bias,  not  once  but  several  times,  to  .-.upplement  his  ■  ni\  . 

CHAPTER  yi.'.I 

The  Battle  o'  +he  Cuisine,  Continued 

Each,  summer  we  canned  hundreds  of  nt.irrs  of  truat.  V\  e  had  cherries, 
plunas.  gooseberries,  a;  rues.  C  .  ■  id  "n  "  ration  o'  many  o’  <  a  ot.ner 

food;  we  had.  -  adeeo-a  rernfve  ••  ;•  a  cG.  fumiem.hr  ;nc.  I  those  ho  hols 

.>/  cherries  .and  plums  nw  pic’-l*  ■  <nd  .■  .  -t:.  \  on  the  tlm  *  in  t".  • 
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after  school  awaiting  our  manipulation  of  the  cherry  seeder  and  the  apple  peeler 
and  the  paring  knife  and  the  chopper  and  slicer,  dampens  my  ardor  tor  much  of 
that  sort  of  work  today. 

Kegs  of  sauerkraut  were  prepared  by  the  same  sort  of  co-operative  effort. 
We  made  it  in  the  good  old  .vay.  Each  layer  was  sliced  and  salted  and  stomped 
down  so  that  the  juice  was  extracted  to  cover  it.  When  the  keg  was  full,  the 
potential  kraut  was  covered  with  a  cloth  and  a  hoard,  weighted  down  with  a  rock 
or  some  other  heavy  article.  Then  the  keg  of  cabbage  was  placed  in  a  fairly 
warm  place  to  await  fermentation.  When  this  process  began,  the  odor  that 
pervaded  the  house  was  a  little  disturbing,  but  the  finished  product  was  most 
delicious,  crisp  and  salty  sour. 

On  butchering  days  the  members  of  the  family  helped  cut  up  the  meat  and 
grind  the  sausage.  That  night  we  always  had  tenderloin  patties  for  supper,  as 
a  treat  for  our  labors.  Eating  the  patties  we  felt  well  repaid.  The  next  day  we 
had  pork  sausage,  sweet  and  tender,  and  seasoned  just  right  with  salt,  pepper 
and  sage.  We  had  fresh  side  meat,  and  chops  and  roasts,  spare  ribs  with  lots 
of  meat  cn  them,  and  hog's  liver  served  with  fried  onions.  We  had  almost  to 
surfeit  ourselves  for  a  while  on  pork,  and  sit  all  day  with  our  fingers  crossed 
for  fear  the  freezing  weather  would  turn  warm  and  finish  up  the  remainder  of 
the  pork  before  we  had  time  to  do  so.  It  was  a  mad  race,  but  we  usually  won, 
with  apparently  no  harmful  effects  from  the  excessive  pork  consumption.  During 
the  pork  orgy  we  must  have  laid  by  a  large  supply  of  vitamin  B,  but  at  the  time 
we  were  entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact. 

As  we  cut  up  the  meat  during  the  butchering  process.  Mother  would  say, 

'Be  sure  to  cut  off  most  of  the  fat.  Throw  it  into  this  large  earthenware  jar. 
Tomorrow  I'll  render  it  into  lard.  "  She  "rendered"  it  by  cooking  the  fat  in  large 
iron  kettles,  watching  carefully  to  see  that  the  grease  did  not  get  hot  enough  to 
scorch  and  thus  ruin  her  precious  lard.  As  the  fat  cooked  out,  she  kept  boiling 
and  stirring  until  the  solid  portions  she  planned  to  skim  out  were  reduced  to 
"cracklins,  "  crisp,  crustv,  and  good  to  eat,  we  thought,  but  Mother  had  designs 
on  these  too.  She  said,  "Don't  eat  too  many.  They  may  make  you  sick.  Besides, 
I  want  to  make  soap  out  of  what  is  left,  some  day  soon.  ' 

The  soap  making  was  accomplished  by  boiling  the  cracklins  in  lye  water. 
This  dissolved  the  cracklins.  She  tested  the  mixture  to  see  if  it  was  done  by 
lifting  the  paddle  with  which  she  stirred.  If  the  liquid,  as  it  ran  off  the  paddle, 
seemed  about  the  consistency  of  honey,  it  was  ready  to  remove  from  the  fire, 
pour  into  boxes  to  the  proper  depth,  be  cooled  and  cut  later  into  bars  of  soap.  In 
college  years  I  met  the  principle  underlying  this  process  in  a  chemistry  class 
under  "saponification.  "  I  little  dreamed,  when  I  encountered  that  high  sounding 
term  that  what  I  would  read  would  simply  be  a  description  and  scientific  explan¬ 
ation  of  a  process  that  had  become  familiar  to  me  several  years  before  under 
the  homely  term  of  "soap-making.  "  I  lelt  as  if  I  were  meeting  an  old  friend 
with  whom  I  found  I  was  to  become  better  acquainted.  The  term  "lye"  took  on 
a  new  meaning  as  if  fitted  itself  into  mv  general  conception  of  the  term  "alkali." 
The  reaction  which  mv  teacher  explained  1o  us  as  resulting  irora  the  mixture  of 
the  fat  and  the  alkali  contributed  in  the  unfolding  of  a  new  and  thrilling  world 
for  me  --  the  world  of  chemistry.  I  was  finding  that  each  new  field  I  studied 
gave  more  reason  for  my  thinking.  "Isn't  life  grand,"  and  l  thought,  "Without 
study  one  lives  on  the  surface.  The  best  of  life  is  hidden  away.  " 

But  in  that  early  day  we  were  merely  interested  in  securing  a  goodly  supply 
of  soap  and  !.» rd  and  meat  tor  the  winter.  When  the  butchering  and  grinding  and 
pickling  and  rendering  were  completed,  there  was  left  scarcely  a  grease  spot 
■;  the  carcass  of  the  poor  pig  which  had  been  carried  infra  the  basement  a  few 
day  s  before. 


Living  as  we  did  in  the  heart  of  the  belt  "where  the  tall  corn  grows."  we 
made  good  use  of  it  tor  food.  In  other  sections  ot  the  country  corn  may  be  thought 
pood  vilv  for*  d|gs  •  ed  c’oc’.fos  and  cows  and  horse  s.  IV  e  •<  new  belter. 
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We  made  hominy.  We  shelled  the  corn  and  Mother  cooked  it  first  in  lye 
water  until  the  hulls  cracked  off.  Alter  the  tough  hulls  were  removed  and  the 
lye  water  thoroughly  washed  out,  the  corn  had  to  be  boiled  for  several  hours. 

Then  it  was  hominy.  It  was  exquisite  eaten  with  cream  or  milk,  or  fried  in  butter. 

Some  of  our  neighbors  always  managed  to  raise  a  little  popcorn  which  they 
shared  with  us.  We  usually  had  a  flour  sack  full  stored  in  a  damp  cool  place  where 
the  mice  couldn't  get  at  it.  On  winter  evenings  we  shelled  enough  for  immediate 
use  by  rubbing  one  ear  against  another.  We  popped  dish  pans  full  of  it,  seasoned 
it  with  salt  and  a  generous  portion  of  butter,  and  sat  sociably  around  the  table  as 
we.  devoured  it.  The  "old  maids"  were  ground  in  the  coffee  mill  and  eaten  the  next 
morning  with  milk  or  cream,  a  much  better  tasting  breakfast  food,  if  you  ask  me. 
than  any  of  the  packaged  cereals  which  appeared  on  the  market  years  later. 

According  to  the  usual  custom  on  the  farms  and  in  small  towns 
of  the  times,  we  had  dinner  at  noon,  supper  at  night.  One  of  our  favorite  supper 
dishes  was  corn  bread.  Mother  was  expert  at  making  corn  bread.  We  loved  the 
crunchy  sound  of  the  brown  crust  as  we  ate  it.  Often  we  ate  corn  bread  and  milk. 
Corn  mush  and  milk  was  another  favorite.  Mother  cooked  this  mush  a  long  time  in 
a  large  iron  kettle  of  the  type  in  which  witches  are  wont  to  brew  their  herbs.  When 
the  mush  boiled,  I  used  to  like  to  watch  the  huge,  puffy  bubbles  form  and  burst 
explosively,  each  giving  out  a  wisp  of  steam.  The  mush  that  was  left  over  we 
molded  into  a  square  pan  to  cool.  We  had  it  later,  sliced  and  fried  with  lots  of 
grease  on  a  large  iron  griddle  which  was  perhaps  a  foot  wide  and  about  two  feet 
long.  I  can't  remember  that  we  ever  got  enough  of  tiiis  dish. 

In  those  days  fried  foods  were  not  frowned  upon  as  they  are  today.  I  still 
like  them,  but  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  confess  to  a  perverted  taste  developed 
in  childhood.  However,  I  often,  today,  let  discretion  go  by  the  boards  and  in¬ 
dulge  myself  in  food  that  I  consider  good  instead  of  food  that  is  good  for  me.  Who 
wants  to  be  thoroughly  and  consistently  discreet? 

But  roasting  ears  were  the  best  of  all.  We  planted  this  corn  in  the  garden 
in  spring.  It  was  a  special  sweet,  tender  variety  of  corn,  much  more  so  than  one 
gets  in  the  stores  today.  Besides,  corn  is  never  so  good  as  it  is  when  it  comes 
directly  from  the  field,  is  husked  and  cooked  immediately  before  the  milk  in  the 
corn  has  opportunity  to  harden.  We  ate  such  quantities  of  this  in  the  spring  that 
we  had  to  resort  at  times  to  the  wash  boiler  for  a  vessel  large  enough  to  cook  it 
in.  We  ate  with  such  abandon  that  our  cheeks  were  covered  with  butter  nnd  stray' 
kernels  of  corn.  Father  us  to  say,  "I  guess  we  will  have  to  set  your  ears  back  or 
they  will  get  full  of  corn.  " 

We  patronized  Sammie  Jackson  in  the  purchase  of  sorghum  molasses,  and 
we  ate  gallons  of  it.  The  bovs  had  a  wav  of  mixing  chunks  of  butter  with  their 
molasses  until  the  decoction  was  almost  white,  before  they  spread  it  on  their 
bread.  That  was  fine  for  securing  a  nice  supply  of  vitamin  A,  but  it  mack'  inroads 
on  that  large,  yellow  roll  of  butter.  I  have  at  times  of  recent  years  been  tempted 
to  purchase  some  of  the  modern  commercial  variety  of  sorghum  molasses.  In 
comparison  with  Sammie  Jackson's  it  seems  thin  and  practically  devoid  of  that 
good  sorghum  flavor.  In  some  cases  it  tastes  scorched  ami  strong.  Sammie 's 
never  did.  We  alwnvs  liked  to  go  with  Father  to  the  Jackson's  when  we  needed 
to  have  our  molasses  jars  tilled.  We  found  watching  the  various  vats  ot  boiling, 
bubbling,  snapping  syrup  a  most  intriguing  pastime. 

In  the  summer  we  had  vegetables  from  our  garden.  We  must  have  been 
unite  famished  for  green  stuff.  I  shall  never  longer  how  good  the  lettuce  tasted. 

VV*  ate  it  wilted."  which  me  tut  with  i  hot  dressing  of  bacon  grease,  salt  and 
diluted  vinegar,  or  wo  ate  t  air!',  a  coin  dressing  made  o!  cream,  sugar  i  tul 
vinegar.  Modern  salad  dres  -  mgs  were  unknown.  In  laet,  I  don't  believe  the  word 
"salad"  had  ever  been  coined.  I  never  heard  it. 

We  had  tomatoes  which  we  ite  with  salt,  or  sometimes  with  cream  and 
sugar.  Between  meats  we  -vouki  pick  a  iirm.  red,  tu'iv  ripened,  sii.  -w  a  rmed 
tomato  from  th<  vines,  cut  it  ir.  two,  spread  >.t  generously  with  salt,  rub  the  two 
halves  to. ether,  and  eniov  l  feast.  W  ,.\  tomatoes  rusted  dire  rent  unci  letter  that 
•v.-.v  than  the’,  did  the  regulation  wav  at  tile  table,  1  shall  never  be  aide  to  tell  \ou. 
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We  had  radishes  and  onions.  Wo  had  cucumbers  soaked  in  salt  water  to 
"bake  the  poison  out"  and  then  covered  with  diluted  vinegar.  In  season  we  canned 
gallons  of  these  cucumbers  to  make  pickles,  and  chopped  hogsheads  of  them  to 
make  picallili  (or  was  it  only  bushels). 

We  had  peas  and  be  ans  and  sweet  corn  and  potatoes,  turnips  and  squash 
ir.  the  garden.  All  these  produced  for  us  in  abundance.  About  all  we  did  was  to 
plant  the  seeds.  Fortunately,  irrigation  was  unnecessary  in  the  good  state  of 
Iowa.  Both  vegetables  and  weeds  grew  proliiically  in  the  rich  black  soil,  and 
we  let  nature  take  its  course.  Alter  the  garden  was  in,  Mother  was  far  too 
busily  occupied  v/ith  other  duties  to  see  that  we  youngsters  kept  the  place  weed¬ 
ed  and  cultivated  as  any  self  respecting  garden  needs  to  be.  We  were  apparently 
unashamed  and  oblivious  to  the  garden's  feeling  in  this  respect.  But  when  har¬ 
vest  time  came,  we  pushed  aside  the  forest  of  weeds  and  came  forth  with  baskets 
of  super  fine  succulent  produce.  It  was  almost  like  receiving  manna  from  Heaven. 

You  will  observe  the  absence  of  carrots,  Swiss  chard,  rutabagas,  broccoli 
and  caulillower  from  our  garden.  Most  of  these  I  never  saw  until  I  was  grown. 
Carrots  were  not  popular  :or  human  consumption.  Their  yellow  color  had  no 
significance  to  us.  We  passed  them  by,  and  doctored  our  eyes  at  intervals  with 
applications  of  tea  leaves.  We  had  messes  of  "greens"  early  ir,  the  spring,  the 
wild  variety.  We  picked  the  tender  leaves  of  dandelions  before  they  began  to 
bloom.  Sometimes  we  used  mustard  or  sauer  dock. 

In  the  month  of  May  we  went  foraging  for  mushrooms,  the  kind  that  look 
like  sponges.  We  were  "in  the  know"  with  regard  to  their  secret  haunts.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  a  rain  we  would  sally  forth  and  return  with  perhaps  a  half 
bushel  of  them.  That  day  was  a  red  letter  day  in  the  commissary  department. 
Roiled  in  flour  and  fried  brown  in  butter  the  mushrooms  furnished  a  luscious 
tid-bit. 

In  the  fall  we  went  nutting.  Those  were  the  days  before  "No  Trespassing" 
signs  were  erected.  Forested  land  was  considered  practically  public  domain. 
Whoever  arrived  on  the  scene  first  secured  the  nuts.  We  always  managed  to  get 
a  plentiful  winter's  supply  of  black  walnuts,  butternuts,  hickory  nuts  and  hazel 
nuts.  These  were  spread  out  to  dry  on  all  available  flat  roofs  and  unused  floors. 
When  the  job  of  hulling  began,  the  boys'  hands  for  several  weeks  were  of  a 
matter  of  despair  for  fastidious  parents  and  teachers.  The  walnut  stain  refused 
to  yield  to  ordinary  scrubbing,  and,  as  I  remember,  had  to  wear  off.  It  did-- 
in  time. 


Other  wild  products  we  thought  were  first  class  treats  were  redhaws,  choke 
berries,  wild  puckery  crab  apples,  sour  wild  gooseberries,  sheep  sorrel  and 
pepper  grass. 

Little  food  was  ever  wasted  at  our  home.  Left  overs  were  surreptitiously 
added  to  other  foods  where  they  would  not  be  detected,  or  they  would  turn  up  at 
the  table  in  disguised  form,  having  been  skillfully  transformed  to  other  and 
perhaps  more  popular  dishes.  Wo  served  family  style  and  were  expected  to 
determine  the  size  of  our  helpings  by  making  an  estimate  of  what  was  our  right¬ 
ful  share  of  each  particular  dish,  be  it  large  or  small.  If  I  took  a  lion's  share, 
someone  around  the  table  was  sure  to  observe  it  and  call  out  under  his  breath, 
"Pass  your  plate,  Grace.  1  This  initiated  a  rising  chorus,  ''Vos,  pass  your 
plate.  Grace,'  "Pass  your  plate,  Grace,  "  "Pass  vour  plate,  Grace,"  and  fast¬ 
ened  the  attention  of  the  a  hole  tea  .mor.  me.  One  did  not  care  to  undergo  that 
sort  of  burr  .go  verv  o'ten.  One  experience  seemed  to  temper  our  desire  to 
indulge  ourselves  toe  troolv  at  the  on  pen  so  o  the  others.  1  earning  to  estimate 
a  terdh  of  dish  lull  o  •  potatoes  or  corn  or  he  a  ns  gave  us  valuable  arithmetic 
training  when  we  wore  verv  voung.  V.  ithin  rightful  share  limits  we  could  have 
as  much  as  we  wished,  but  what  we  look  out  on  our  plates  we  were  expected  to 
eat.  O  t  he  rw  i  se .  Mother  would  say ,  I  guess  your  eyes  were  bigger  than  \  our 
'•tom.. eh  this  time.  V’ter  this  go  <  a  ev.  '  F  verv  meal  thus  presented  i  series 
■'  ore  i.  ms.  We  didn't  want  to  take  too  miu'.i,  as  the  fool  might  nor  pr 
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be  as  as  good  as  we  anticipated,  and  we  would  have  heroically  to  eat  more  than  we 
cared  to  eat.  We  didn't  want  to  take  too  little,  for  in  case  the  food  proved  to  be 
particularly  good,  we  knew  that  when  the  proper  time  arrived  for  a  second  helping, 
there  would  in  all  probability  be  nothing  left. 

If  Mother  found  us  slipping  from  the  thrift  standard  she  set  for  us,  she  had 
several  maxims  which  were  presumed  to  return  us  to  the  straight  and  narrow, 
though  less  pleasing  path.  I  recollect  several  of  them.  One  was,  "Members  of  a 
household  can  throw  out  with  a  teaspoon  all  a  man  can  bring  in  with  a  shovel.  " 
Another  was,  "A  good  cook  never  throws  out  a  spoonful  of  good  food."  Still  anothe 
"There  are  lots  of  people  in  the  world  who  would  be  glad  to  have  that  good  food.  " 

So  now,  when  I  feel  tempted  to  boost  out  a  left  over  potato  or  a  small  piece  of 
meat,  I  say  to  myself,  "Well,  that  is  a  spoonful  of  good  food.  There  are  lots  of 
people  in  the  world  who  would  be  glad  to  have  that  good  food,  "  and  I  go  to  all 
the  trouble  of  storing  the  little  dab  away  and  of  figuring  out  a  way  of  using  it  at 
some  future  meal.  It  is  quite  a  bother  to  be  saddled  from  childhood  with  such 
a  frugal  habit.  It  would  be  much  simpler  to  give  the  food  the  considered  boost 
m  the  first  place. 

Managing  not  to  waste  a  spoonful  of  food  was  a  first  class  problem  in  my 
early  childhood,  since,  in  the  summer  time,  adequate  provisions  for  refrigeration 
were  not  available.  When  we  first  moved  to  town,  we  kept  such  food  in  the  "cellar 
of  the  house.  This  was  scarcely  more  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  than  the  old 
milk  tank  at  the  farm,  since  the  temperature  of  these  cellars  was  not  cold  enough 
in  summer.  Some  people  made  caves  in  which  they  kept  milk  and  butter  and  veg¬ 
etables.  When  we  moved  into  the  big  house,  Father  purchased  a  man-sized 
refrigerator,  which  proved  a  much  better  solution  of  the  problem.  We  thought 
at  the  time  that  the  solution  was  perfect.  We  could  not  conceive  of  better 
refrigeration.  The  ice  was  cut  from  Winder's  Pond  every  winter  and  stored  in 
sawdust  in  a  large  ice  house  near  by.  This  ice  was  delivered  to  our  door  during 
the  summer  months.  Having  ice  was  wonderful.  It  relieved  us  of  the  constant 
shuttling  back  and  forth  from  cellar  to  kitchen,  and  kitchen  to  cellar,  to  fetch 
and  return  the  milk  and  butter  and  the  eggs  and  vegetables  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  satisfy  the  enormous  appetites  of  our  brood.  Besides,  it  was  of  great  assis¬ 
tance  to  Mother  in  her  campaign  to  see  to  it  that  none  of  us  ever  wasted  a 
"teaspoonful  of  good  food.  " 

Mother  observed  her  own  precepts  with  regard  to  saving.  We  had  to  learn 
to  peel  potatoes  paper  thin.  When  we  had  poured  as  much  syrup  as  we  could 
from  the  syrup  pitcher,  she  insisted  that  the  pitcher  be  rinsed  out  and  the  rins¬ 
ings  added  to  the  vinegar  jug.  When  foods  were  dished  up  for  the  table,  every 
speck  must  be  scraped  out,  a  first  class  problem  without  the  little  rubber  scraper 
we  have  in  our  kitchens  today.  When  apples  were  peeled  for  sauce  or  apple 
butter,  she  boiled  the  peelings  and  made  jelly.  We  must  go  to  the  trouble  of  un¬ 
tangling  and  rolling  for  future  use  all  string  that  came  into  the  household.  We 
saved  all  bottles  and  all  pasteboard  boxes  until  our  storage  space  demanded  they 
be  dispensed  with.  Even  then  it  hurt  Mother  to  discard  them. 

On  the  whole  we  had  good  appetites.  We  must  have  eaten  tons  of  food  when 
we  were  growing  up.  With  the  milk  we  drank,  each  of  us  must  have  consumed 
about  four  pounds  a  day.  That  would  figure  up  about  a  half  ton  per  capita  per 
vear.  or  seven  and  one-half  tons  for  the  family.  This  is  an  impressive  amount 
ot  food,  almost  as  much  as  it  took  coal  to  heat  the  house. 


It  is  now  first  class  mvsterv  to  me  how  wo  were  ever  able  to  get  enough 
food  into  the  house  and  prepared  or  the  table  m  satisfy  us.  Anri  it  is  ;  watery 
to  me  how  Father  was  ever  able  to  pay  for  it.  Staples  we  bought  at  one  of  the 
stores,  usually.  Bollhoofter '  s.  We  called  up  over  the  telephone  and  had  them 
delivered.  W  e  ran  a  charge  account.  Father  was  like  many  men  of  the  time. 

He  didn't  like  to  receive  monthly  statements.  At  that  time  these  statements  were 
considered  'duns"  and  sending  them  to  a  customer  inferred  an  insulting  ear 
that  one  would  not  Day  his  bills.  ;>o  Either  arranged  with  Mr.  Bol’b.i,  r  to 
give  us  unlimit  -d  credit  and  then  whe"."v  -  the  ',oou  pro.  or  wanted  I;:  y, 
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suffering,  or  perhaps  he  just  didn't  find  time  to  make  the  trip  across  the  street 
very  often.  Anyhow,  l  have  known  our  bills  to  run  for  a  year  and  I  have  seen 
my  father  write  out  a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars  in  payment.  Such  a  check  for 
groceries  still  leaves  rne  aghast. 

Our  table  appointments  were  not  particularly  elegant,  but  along  with  other 
household  equipment,  showed  an  evolutionary  trend.  The  first  knives  and  forks 
and  spoons  I  remember  were  made  of  steel  with  bone  handles.  Stainless  steel 
was  unknown  at  the  time.  Ordinary  steel  does  stain  with  a  vengance.  Thus, 
one  of  our  daily  chores  incident  to  dish  washing  was  to  scour  these  utensils.  For 
this  purpose  we  kept  a  piece  of  ordinary  soft  brick  on  a  board  underneath  the 
sink.  Each  day  we  shaved  off  a  sufficient  smount  of  this  to  use  for  such  scour¬ 
ing.  I  never  heard  of  silver  polish  until  I  was  grown,  neither  did  I  know  of  S  O  S, 
nor  Chore  Boy,  nor  Bon  Ami.  Knives  and  finger  nails  were  used  for  scraping. 

In  extreme  cases  we  found  it  necessary  to  permitpansto  soak  in  water  until  the 
next  meal.  Mother  sometimes  thought  we  were  inclined  to  take  advantage  of 
this  privilege.  At  times  we  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  her  with  regard  to  what 
constituted  an  "extreme  necessity." 

Our  next  table  ware  was  of  German  silver,  silver  alloy.  It  did  not  tarnish 
and  relieved  us  of  the  necessity  of  so  much  polishing.  We  hailed  the  purchase  of 
this  with  delight.  One  still  sees  this  type  of  table  ware  at  certain  restaurants,  but 
I  must  say  that  I,  for  one,  do  not  now  greet  its  appearance  with  delight.  It  has  a 
rather  dull  appearance,  is  thick,  set,  and  has  a  rather  slick,  oily  feeling  to  the 
touch.  Mother's  first  Rogers  Brothers  and  sterling  silver  were  presented  to  her 
by  members  of  the  family  after  they  were  grown  and  working. 

As  to  linens.  Mother  was  rather  fastidious  from  the  first,  at  least  within 
my  remembrance.  I  do  remember  one  or  two  red-checked  cotton  tablecloths 
left  over  from  farm  days,  but  when  Mother  bought  new,  she  insisted  on  a  good 
duality  of  linen.  So  we  either  used  good  linen  or  we  ate  on  white  oilcloth,  a 
practice  common  at  that  time  to  save  linens  and  washing  and  ironing. 

As  I  write  this  chapter,  I  wonder  if  the  food  in  those  days  was  really  so 
much  superior  to  what  we  have  now,  or  was  my  psychology  teacher  correct  in 
later  years  when  she  said  i-hat  our  taste  buds  are  more  numerous  and  more 
acutely  sensitive  to  faod  flavors  in  our  youth.  Though  the  theory  sounds  log¬ 
ical.  to  accept  it  whole-heartedly  subtracts  some  of  the  joy  I  get  from  remin¬ 
iscing.  I  hope  my  teacher  won't  mind  if  I  accept  the  "bud"  theory  with  my  mind 
and  reject  it  with  my  feelings. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


"he  Battle  of  the  Needle 


The  sewing  was  a  hug  bear.  In  those  days  commercially  made  clothing 
was  very  uncommon,  except  for  coats  and  suits.  It  then  devolved  upon  the  women 
of  the  household  to  fashion,  lit  and  sew.  I  had  begun  sewing  in  self-defense 
wnile  I  was  still  in  high  school.  Mother  had  so  much  to  do  that  she  couldn't 
keep  up  with  the  seasons.  Often  we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  wear  winter 
cioMung  far  into  the  spring,  and  summer  clothing  as  far  into  autumn.  That 
didn't  go  well  with  high  school  youngsters.  In  the  spring  we  were  always  prac¬ 
tically  '  roasting  alive"  before  Mother  got  around  to  ferreting  out  our  spring 
clothing.  Wo  would  tell  her  that  all  of  the  other  kids  were  wearing  new  spring 
clothes.  We  would  irotest  our  wool  underwear  by  scratching  ostentatiously 
before  her.  We  would  fan  ourselves  tud  trv  to  look  as  flushed  and  miserable 
as  possible.  We  would  evade  her  watchful  eve  and  slip  off  to  school  without 
coats  on.  I  have  a  suspicion,  now.  that  she  was  well  aware  that  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  our  seeming  distress  was  psychological,  worked  uu  in  our  own 
minds  to  suit  our  own  purposes.  I  think  she  knew  that  we  were  tired  of  the 
clothes  we  were  wearing  and  she  no  doubt  knew  that  we  wore  so  eager  tor 
spring  to  appear  that  -ve  thought  by  donning  spring  apparel  we  could  halt  and 
temper  the  chill  March  "'ind'-.  Our  complaint  a  seemed  to  , mv  deif  ear  . 

Every  .ovirg  we  cent  •  need  to  h  i  \  e  a  spoil  ot  "roasting  alive."  Every  fail  or 
a  time  we  ‘lore  to  death." 
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Finally  I  decided  to  take  things  into  my  own  hands.  At  least  I  would  see 
to  it  that  I  had  a  few  seasonal  clothes  available  to  get  into.  I  began  to  sew.  I 
bought  myself  a  Butterick  pattern,  a  couple  of  yards  of  flanellette  for  a  blouse, 
and  audaciously  started  in.  The  maxim  about  fools  rushing  in  might  well  be 
applied  to  my  first  efforts.  Mother  had  never  been  particularly  adept  at  sewing. 
She  never  wanted  to  cut  anything  off  for  fear  she  might  need  the  detached  portion 
inter.  I  thought  she  was  too  particular  in  some  respects.  For  these  reasons 
I  didn't  go  to  her  for  advice  except  in  extreme  emergency.  My  learning,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  mainly  a  trial  and  error  process.  Gradually  I  learned 
not  to  make  two  sleeves  for  the  same  arm,  how  to  co-ordinate  foot  and  hand 
movements  in  the  use  of  the  foot  power  machine,  how  to  adjust  the  tension  so 
that  an  accidental  pull  on  a  thread  would  not  ravel  out  a  whole  seam,  how  to 
take  in  here  and  let  out  there  so  that  I  would  have  a  smooth  fittting  garment,  and 
how  to  make  French  seams.  No  self  respecting  seamstress  of  that  day  would 
think  of  leaving  raw  edges.  The  inside  of  the  garment  must  be  just  as  free  of 
loose  threads  and  raw  seams  as  the  outside. 

When  Mother  was  around,  she  insisted  that  everything  should  be  basted  in 
place  before  the  final  stitching.  By  watching  my  chances  I  could  evade  her  un¬ 
welcome  supervision.  In  this  respect,  I  learned  and  practiced  the  art  of  running 
as  a  substitute  for  basting.  By  the  time  I  took  charge  of  the  house  keeping,  by 
use  of  much  short  cutting  I  could  go  along  with  the  sewing  at  a  fairly  good  speed. 
By  getting  an  early  start  and  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Leo  and  Lois  got 
supper  and  washed  the  dishes,  if  everything  went  well,  I  could  sometimes  finish 
up  a  cotton  dress  in  an  afternoon.  One  of  us  sometimes  wore  a  dress  or  shirt 
waist  in  the  evening  that  I  had  started  after  dinner.  I  can't  imagine  a  dress 
turned  out  with  so  much  dispatch  having  much  style  or  much  to  recommend  it 
so  far  as  modern  ideas  of  fine  tailoring  are  concerned,  but  we  wore  these 
garments  happily.  It  is  possible  they  compared  favorably  with  the  dresses  of 
our  friends,  since  in  the  middle  class  group  of  those  days  there  was  always 
considerable  evidence  in  wearing  apparel  of  inexperienced  and  ’’loving  hands  at 
home.  "  I  must  say  that  I  did  not  always  feel  satisfied  with  the  finished  product, 
but  Mother  was  encouraging.  She  would  say,  "Don't  worry  about  that.  It  will 
never  be  seen  on  a  trotting  horse.  " 

Sometimes,  if  the  sewing  got  beyond  us,  we  engaged  a  sewing  woman  to 
come  in  for  several  days  ar.d  "sew  us  up.  "  There  were  some  of  these  women 
who  were  quite  expert  in  attaining  some  style  and  finish  to  the  garments,  but 
many  were  no  better  than  the  home  seamstress,  and  frequently  not  so  good. 
Whether  we  did  the  work  ourselves  or  engaged  a  dressmaker,  a  considerable 
upheaval  in  the  family  life  and  hours  of  work  were  involved.  Having  a  dressmaker 
meant  cooking  good  meals  for  her,  planning  and  fitting  the  garments,  helping 
with  the  stitching  and  hand  work  in  every  spare  moment,  making  sure  she  had 
material  and  "findings"  or.  band.  These  findings  included  patterns,  thread, 
trimmings,  lining,  crinolins,  stays,  braids,  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  dress 
shields  and  what  not.  We  used  yards  and  yards  of  lace  edging  and  insertion 
and  banding.  The  ruffles  and  flounces  of  my  high  school  graduating  dress 
were  edged  with  fifteen  yards  of  lace,  all  laboriously  stitched  on  with  fine 
stitches  by  hand.  I  estimate  there  were  probable  sixteen  stitches  to  the  inch, 
which,  according  to  my  arithmetic,  would  mean  over  8000  stitches  in  all,  and 
when  the  lace  was  on.  the  dress  was  scarcely  begun.  Still,  Mother  thought 
the  price  pretty  high  when  she  paid  the  dressmaker  five  dollars  for  making  the 
dress.  In  addition  to  the  lace  trimming  we  had  tucks  and  embroidery.  Often 
the  whole  front  of  a  sheer  waist  was  of  fine  "pin  tucks.  " 
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and  wool  for  filling,  besides  a  half-dozen  or  more  garments  lor  re-modeling. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  sewing,  there  was  always  the  overflowing  bas- 
ket  of  mending,  enough  to  warrant  the  setting  aside  of  a  precious  morning 
(Wednesday)  each  week,  to  provide  time  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  basket  with¬ 
in  reasonable  proportions.  We  darned  and  patched  and  sewed  up  rips  and  sewed 
on  buttons.  But  Mother  balked  when  the  clothes  got  too  bad.  She  always  said, 
"Patch  by  patch  is  neighborly,  hut  patch  upon  patch  is  beggarly.  "  While  we  didn't 
have  much  money,  we  must  not  give  the  false  impression  that  we  wore  beggars. 

Along  side  the  huge  pile  of  sewing  there  were  also  baskets  of  hand  work. 
Never  a  girl  or  woman  who  didn't  have  such  "fancy  work"  at  hand  convenient  to 
pick  up  and  work  at  at  odd  times,  when  waiting  for  the  family  to  arrive  for  meals, 
when  callers  came,  or  in  the  evenings  when  the  day's  work  was  done.  Such 
work  was  recreational."  We  crocheted  and  knitted  and  embroidered  and  tatted, 
ana  we  used  the  finished  product  on  underwear,  blouses,  towels,  table  linen,  wash 
cloths  and  bed  linens.  As  part  of  such  recreational  work  we  took  out  left-over 
cotton  pieces  and  pieced  them  painstakingly  by  hand  into  quilt  tops.  We  after¬ 
ward  quilted  the  quilts  on  frames  with  fine  even  stitches.  We  filled  the  comfort 
tODS  with  cotton  or  wool  bats  and  tied  them  with  bright  colored  yarrs. 

I  suppose  we  did  this  fancy  work  to  occupy  our  hands  and  to  put  us  at  ease 
with  folks  instead  of  smoking  cigarettes. 

As  to  the  sewing,  it  is  understandable  as  one  views  in  retrospect,  that 
huge  pile  of  material  which  must  eventually  be  fashioned  unto  usable  shape,  that 
the  afternoons  of  that  time  were  as  religiously  set  aside  for  sewing  as  were  the 
mornings  for  the  heavier  household  duties.  We  couldn't  afford  to  waste  much 
day  time  in  purely  recreational  pursuits. 

As  we  planned  our  wardrobes,  we  put  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
thought  on  our  "accessories."  We  liked  our  jewelry,  but  we  were  fastiduous. 

No  well-groomed  person  would  ever  think  of  using  cheap  "costume"  jewelry 
popular  some  years  later.  No,  our  rings  and  lockets  and  bracelets  and  "breast 
pins"  must  be  of  solid  gold  or  very  good  plated  ware. 

At  one  time  everyone  wore  "spikes."  These  were  used  to  finish  the  ends 
of  cascades  of  trimmings  as  on  our  belts  or  ties.  They  were  slender,  hollow, 
engraved,  cone-shaped  metal  objects,  about  three  inches  long  and  about  the  size 
of  a  small  lead  pencil.  As  we  moved  they  would  clash  together,  giving  out  a 
pleasant,  tinkling  sound  which  gave  us  much  satisfaction. 

We  used  jabots  for  a  finishing  touch  to  our  necks.  These  were  usually 
made  of  lace.  Some  had  a  small  strip  of  black  or  colored  velvet  ribbon  run 
through  them  to  add  character  to  our  costumes. 

How  wo  wished  when  we  were  youngsters  that  Mother  hadn't  been  so  thrifty! 
She  was  as  saving  of  cloth  as  she  was  of  victuals.  Nothing  in  the  cloth  line  ever 
was  actuallv  destroyed.  The  part  we  didn't  like  a  bout  this  frugal  streak  in  Mother 
was  that  when  she  inspected  our  wardrobes  at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  the 
initial  consideration  was,  "What  do  we  already  have  that  can  be  handed  down  intact, 
or  washed,  turned,  pressed  and  remodelled  for  the  next  in  succession.  "  When 
the  garment  was  finally  assigned  to  her  satisfaction,  it  did  little  good  for  us  to  say 
we  didn't  like  it,  that  it  was  too  tight,  we  could  hardly  breathe  in  it,  or  that  it  was 
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towels.  White  clothes  finally  found  their  way  to  the  rag  drawer  where  they  were 
used  for  cleaning  purposes.  Those  that  were  unfit  for  that,  were  stuffed  into  the 
bag  for  paper  rags.  These  paper  rags  netted  Mother  a  few  cents  when  the  "rag 
man"  made  his  rounds.  Mother  was  glad  to  get  the  extra  pennies,  but  1  surmise 
the  fact  that  she  didn't  have  to  throw  these  thing  away  pleased  her  even  more 
than  did  the  money  receipts. 


CHAPTER  XV 


My  Day 


At  intervals  and  for  comparatively  short  periods  of  time  we  had  a  "hired 
girl"  to  do  the  work--not  a  maid.  People  in  books  had  maids,  but  real  people 
in  the  real  world  of  that  day  had  "hired  girls,  "  at  least  so  far  as  my  experience 
•vent.  The  two  types  of  household  help  were  quite  differnet.  Maids  wore  black 
dresses  and  white  caps,  said  "Madam"  and  "Sir,"  even  when  talking  to  the  child¬ 
ren  of  the  household,  ate  in  the  isolation  of  the  kitchen,  waited  on  tables  with 
expertness  and  dispatch,  answered  the  door  bell,  and  ushered  visitors  into 
high-ceilinged  drawing  rooms  to  wait  while  she  went  to  inform  some  member 
of  the  family  that  guests  had  arrived.  In  contrast,  a  "hired  girl"  was  more 
or  less  a  member  of  the  family.  She  wore  no  distinguishing  costume,  ate  with 
the  family  and  played  games  with  them.  She  went  to  church  with  the  family, 
rejoiced  at  their  good  fortunes  and  mourned  with  them  if  sorrow  came.  She 
even  undertook,  at  times,  to  discipline  the  youngsters.  I  remember  Mrs.  Bryar.t, 
who,  I  think,  was  the  original  sugar  rationer.  When  she  thought  we  had  used 
enough,  she  would  return  the  sugar  bowl  to  its  place  in  the  cupboard.  No  amount 
of  teasing  could  persuade  her  to  change  the  edict  that  we  were  through,  that 
we  had  had  our  sugar  ration.  Mother  seemed  indifferent  to  this  usurpation  of 
her  authority.  I  don't  remember  that  we  ever  appealed  to  her.  It  is  possible 
that  she  felt  relieved  to  receive  a  little  assistance  along  the  hard  path  toward 
the  transforming  of  her  brood  into  civilized  and  healthy  human  beings.  Mother, 
herself,  was  not  too  enthusiastic  about  our  using  a  large  amount  of  sugar  anyway. 
In  fact,  her  parting,  half-facetious  injunction  when  at  rare  intervals  she  left  us 
to  take  care  of  ourselves  was,  "Don't  get  into  the  sugar."  One  device  she  used  in 
her  "be  easy  on  the  sugar"  campaign  was  to  teach  us  to  eat  at  least  one  pancake 
without  syrup. 

\nother  "hired  girl"  furnished  us  children  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  amusement,  inasmuch  as  she  thought  she  could  play  the  organ.  Her  playing 
consisted  of  elaborate  maneuvers  up  and  down  the  key  board  in  a  completely 
haphazard  and  unmelodious  manner.  When  we  had  company,  we  would  always 
get  Anna  to  play  for  us.  Then,  I  regret  to  say,  we  would  get  out  of  sight,  and 
indulge  in  unseemly  laughter  at  her  expense.  I  hope  we  always  got  out  of  sight. 

As  I  see  it  now,  I  think  it  possible  that  Anna  may  have  been  having  her 
tittle  joke  with  us.  She  may  have  pretended,  in  order  to  further  the  fun  she 
found  it  made  for  us. 


Most  of  the  time  we  did  our  own  work  cooperatively.  I  fear  we  left  the 
lion's  share  for  Mother,  until  after  her  attack  of  illness.  From  then  on.  Mother 
gradually  grew  to  be  much  less  a  person  to  look  after  us.  much  more  of  a  person 
to  be  looked  after.  We  were  very  proud  ot  Mother  in  later  years.  We  mar- 
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he  r  iir«s.:,  u v  apron  it-  roe  a)  turn?  ;o  that  she  could  not  jump  up  and  wait  on  the 
table.  I  think  we  may  have  made  her  somewhat  uncomfortable  by  insisting  that 
she  d;d  not  work  at  all. 

Work  tor  girls  and  work  for  hoys  'vas  quite  sharply  distinguished  in  those 
days.  The  boys  did  very  little  in  the  house.  The  girls  did  little  outside.  The 
hoys  were  always  trying  to  coax  us  girls  to  learn  to  milk  the  cows,  but  we  were 
discreet  enough  to  refuse  to  add  that  ability  to  our  accomplishments.  Wo  felt 
quite  assured  that  if  we  did  learn,  the  boys  would  too  many  times  find  it  incon¬ 
venient  to  be  present  at  milking  time.  So  the  hoys  looked  after  the  stock,  as  long 
as- we  had  it,  milked  the  cows,  mowed  the  lawn,  took  care  of  the  garden  (in  a  way), 
drove  the  cows  to  and  from  the  pasture,  built  the  fires,  pumped  the  water  (usually), 
beat  and  laid  the  carpets,  helped  scrub  the  big  porch,  and  at  intervals  did  the 
necessary  painting.  The  girls  did  the  routine  work  inside. 

Mother  liked  to  have  us  happy  about  our  work.  While  most  people  were 
predicting  a  "had  end"  for  girls  that  whistled.  Mother  said,  "Girls  that  whistle 
and  hens  that  crow  will  make  their  way  wherever  they  go,"  or,  A  whistling  girl 
and  a  jumping  sheep  .5  the  best  property  a  farmer  can  keep."  Whether  we  really 
enjoyed  our  work  or  not,  we  viilinalv  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
that  extra  amount  of  uncensored  noise.  In  fact,  I  think  we  may  have  tried  to  show 
by  the  shrillness  of  our  whistling  and  the  loudness  of  our  singing,  that  we  would 
go  a  very  long  way,  and  that  we  were  property  of  exceptional  value.  Sometimes 
even  Mother  begged  tor  mercy,  since  aii  these  expressions  of  exuberance  must 
always  be  multiplied  by  six  or  eight.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  given  her  choice  as 
to  the  way  in  which  we  should  express  our  great  joy  in  our  work,  she  would  have 
chosen  humming. 

Even  with  all  cooperating,  it  required  a  long  day's  work  by  the  "chief  cook 
and  bottle  washer"  to  do  the  essential  work  m  our  household.  An  eight  hour  day 
would  scarcely  have  seen  us  through  the  half  of  it.  After  Mother's  illness  we  had 
a  hired  girl  for  a  while,  but  somehow  we  never  liked  it  so  well  that  way  as  when 
we  were  doing  the  work  ourselves:  so  it  came  -about  that  tirst  one  and  then  the 
other  of  us  girls  took  charge.  Being  out  of  school  and  staying  at  home  when 
Mother  was  taken  sick,  I  naturally  took  my  turn  first.  I  tried  to  go  at  it  very 
systematically,  planning  so  that  the  youngsters  still  in  school  could  be  of  max¬ 
imum  assistance. 

This  is  a  sample  of  my  day's  activities.  I  chink  it  is  a  little  different  from 
the  day  of  other  housekeepers  of  rhe  times.  I  sprang  bolt  upright  when  the  alarm 
clock  went  off  at  six.  sometimes  with  such  speed  and  sudden  awakening  from  a 
sound  sieep  that  it  made  me  divzy.  and  I  had  to  sit  on  the  edge  oi  the  bed  for  a  few 
minutes  until  my  semi-circular  canals  had  opportunity  to  adjust  themselves  to  my 
vertical  position.  I  dressed,  went  down  stairs,  and  ticiea  up  the  dining  room, 
then  I  called  the  family  and  prepared  breakfast  while  they  were  dressing.  After 
breakfast,  it  usually  fell  to  Leo  ana  Lois  to  wash  the  dishes  and  clear  up  the 
kitchen.  I  proceeded  with  the  daily  sweeping,  dusting,  bed  making,  and  general 
picking  up  01  debris  from  the  other  ten  rooms.  Most  of  the  beds,  if  they  were 
not  toe  badly  torn  up.  I  could  simply  spread  up  and  put  the  pillow  shams  over  the 
pillows.  Unto  rtunatelv ,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  winter  time,  one  or  two 
o !  the  beds  were  equipped  with  feather  beds.  Un  rare  occasions,  if  I  were  in  very 
much  haste,  l  could  spread  those  up  too.  Hut  they  never  looked  right.  They  never 
had  that  high  puffy  appearance  that  Mother  liked  to  see  in  her  leather  beds.  In 
ord:  "  to  look  right.  !  a  bed  could  bo  of  of  a  feather  bed.  one  had  to  remove  all 
the  bedding,  shake  the  feathers  all  into  one  SKU  o:  the  tick,  turn  the  feather  bed 
over,  shake  *iu  *  out  hers  to  the  other  side  of  the  tick,  and  then  smooth  and  pat 
rhe  bed  down  until  it  was  smooth  as  a  mattress  before  spreading  the  bedding  to 
place  ag  1  in. 

The  house  in  order  :or  the  day,  1  completed  plans  tor  dinner  and  ordered 
groceries  if  they  were  needed.  I' hey  usually  w<  re.  Then  I  combed  and  braided 
’  ei-  's  or.  v  n-,1  '  iir.  Hv  'he  I  me  1.01  was  combed  it  >vas  eight  o'clock  or 
if*or,  h'.gn  '  1  for  me  to  pr  >c.ce«i  wash  the  tv  un  nusirv  s  »>t  thi  lav.  n-  it  washing, 

imams,,  eh  u;-nv  or  l  iking.  I  worked  m  H  Tie'll  at  this,  trying  to  tmi&h  up  by 
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eleven  o'clock,  as  that  was  the  time  I  had  to  stop  and  prepare  dinner.  Dinner 
must  be  ready  when  the  hungry  horde  arrived  from  school  and  from  work,  so 
that  Lois  and  Leo  could  do  the  dishes  before  they  returned  to  school.  While  : 
the  girls  were  doing  this,  I  finished  whatever  had  not  been  done,  dressed  for 
the  afternoon  and  was  ready  to  sew.  No  self-respecting  housekeeper  of  that 
day  planned  to  do  heavy  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Sewing  continued  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  until  I  was  called  to  supper, 
which  it  was  Leo’s  task  to  prepare.  She  and  Lois  washed  the  dishes  afterward 
while  I  finished  a  few  stitches  here  and  there  and  prepared  for  whatever  social 
or  community  activities  I  had  planned.  It  made  my  father  unhappy  if  his  women 
folk  did  housework  in  the  evening,  so  we  rarely  planned  to  do  it.  He  didn't 
even  like  to  have  Mother  darn  stockings.  For  him  to  work  was  all  right,  but 
when  he  did,  he  wanted  Mother  tagging  at  his  heels. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

Play  Time  Sans  Autos  and  Radio 

The  adults  of  that  time  spent  little  time  bothering  their  heads  to  see  that 
we  had  provisions  for  entertainment.  They  agreed  that  all  work  and  no  play  made 
Jack  a  dull  boy,  but  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  we  would  have  plenty  of  fun  on 
our  own.  In  fact,  those  who  had  our  good  at  heart  felt  more  inclined  to  restrict 
our  enthusiasm  with  respect  to  our  amusements  rather  than  to  further  it.  Child¬ 
ren  should  be  trained  not  to  waste  too  much  time  in  "playing  around.  "  But  the 
urge  for  play  is  so  instinctive  and  irresistible  that  we  managed  to  have  a  good  time 
in  spite  of  restrictive  handicaps.  It  may  be  difficult  for  the  average  child  of 
today  to  understand  how  having  good  times  was  possible  for  us  since  we  lacked 
movies  and  radios,  and  television,  and  cars.  In  my  secret  heart  I  think  we  may 
have  had  even  better  times  than  present  day  children,  for  a  greater  part  of  our 
recreation  was  achieved  through  contriving  and  doing  rather  than  through  paying 
and  watching  or  listening. 

It  was  most  difficult  to  get  all  of  our  social  affairs  attended  to.  In  the  first  place 
we  had  many  home  responsibilities.  Then  we  felt  ourselves  personally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  smooth  and  efficient  functioning  of  the  church.  For  our  pure  recre¬ 
ational  activities  we  must  thus  find  time  outside  of  activities  devoted  to  home, 
school  or  church. 

In  those  days,  if  we  wanted  to  travel  faster  or  farther  than  "shanks  horses" 
would  carry  us,  we  could  ride  our  bicycles,  or  ride  old  Babe,  or  hitch  Babe  up 
to  the  top  buggy  and  drive  at  an  average  rate  of  perhaps  four  miles  an  hour  for 
a  reasonable  distance.  If  a  young  man,  who  had  no  transportation  of  his  own,  wish¬ 
ed  to  give  his  girl  a  treat,  there  were  livery  stables  where  he  could  hire  a  "rig" 
for  a  consideration.  A  girl  felt  quite  set  up  if  she  could  rate  such  an  excessive 
favor  from  her  "fellow.  " 

Of  course,  when  we  drove  we  always  had  to  keep  in  mind  that  Babe,  or  any 
other  horse,  would  get  hot  and  tired,  thirsty  and  hungry,  and  that  at  intervals  she 
must  have  opportunity  for  rest  and  water  and  food. 

Thirty  miles  a  day  was  considered  a.  fair  day's  travel  for  a  horse.  That 
meant  that  if  we  took  the  day  for  it.  we  could  take  a  trip  that  would  carry  us  all 
of  fifteen  miles  away  from  home.  Of  course,  we  had  first  to  secure  Father's 
and  Mother's  permission  to  go  so  far.  A.t  rare  intervals,  and  under  particularly 
favorable  circumstances  and  conditions,  permission  was  somewhat  crraLnelv 
granted.  The  first  consideration,  in  case  we  drove  Babe.  was.  "Do  Father  and 
Mother  want  to  use  the  horse  and  buggy  themselves?"  Some  of  the  other  con¬ 
siderations  were,  "Who  is  going  along  '  "  and,  "Will  you  be  back  be.  to  re  dark?  " 

There  wore  advantages  of  driving  horses  in  those  days,  over  car  driving 
as  of  today.  Traffic  was  not  congested.  One  could  pretty  much  relieve  his 
mind  of  the  tear  that  he  would  collide  with  another  vehioV.  Then  the  motive 
power  itself  had  sense,  the  erse  variety.  A  horse  would  usuallv  sb'n  oi  his 
own  accord  if  ho  came  across  an  obstacle  or  person  in  the  road,  or  turn  aside 
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rather  than  rur.  head-on  into  another  vehicle.  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  heard 
ol  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  side  swiping  another  one  on  the  road.  This  all  meant, 
according  to  some,  that  unless  the  horse  were  particularly  spirited,  one  could 
give  him  his  head,  "  allow  the  lines  to  fall  loosely,  drive  along  in  a  leisurely 
fashion,  and  the  driver  could  follow  his  own  pursuits.  He  could  enter  into  conver¬ 
sation,  observe  the  scenery  without  having  to  keep  watch  to  see  that  he  was  keep¬ 
ing  his  vehicle  on  the  road.  He  could,  without  apprehension,  feast  his  eyes  for 
long  intervals  on  the  girl  at  his  side,  or  at  times  go  fast  asleep  without  too  much 
risk  that  he  would  find  himself  and  his  equipage  in  the  ditch  or  in  someone's  corn 
field.  There  were  no  red  lights  or  stop  signs  to  challenge  his  progress,  and  if 
the  horse  were  homeward  bound,  he  could  make  the  proper  turns  on  his  own  and 
finally  the  driver  would  awaken  to  find  himself  safe  in  his  own  barn  yard. 

My  father  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  what  he  called  ,:Horse  sense.  "  He  was 
always  telling  of  this  person  or  that  one  who  didn't  have  horse  sense.  I  wondered 
whether  or  not  I  had  that  desirable  asset. 

Father  told  us  of  one  time  when  he  was  plowing  a  field  of  corn  and  the  horses 
suddenly  stopped  dead  still.  Father  clicked  his  tongue,  told  the  team  in  rather 
impatient  tones  to  "Get  up,  ""Get  up,  "  but  they  refused  to  move.  Father  went 
around  to  their  heads  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  there  was  Clarence  fast 
asleep  in  the  furrow.  Father's  heart  popped  into  his  mouth.  His  face  blanched. 

He  patted  the  horses  gently  on  the  nose,  picked  up  the  sleeping  boy  in  his  arms 
and  carried  him  to  the  house.  He  laid  him  in  Mother's  arms. 

”  Ma ,  "  he  said  huskily,  "we  owe  it  to  the  good  sense  of  Lize  and  Nell  that 
Clarence  was  not  trampled  to  death. 

Wiping  the  cold  perspiration  from  his  face,  he  told  her  the  story  of  what 
had  happened.  When  Mother  could  speak,  she  put  her  hand  on  Father's  arm  and 
said.  "But  Fa,  I'll  always  remember  Clarence  is  here  because  of  you r  good 
sense.  Lots  of  men  I  know  would  have  whipped  his  horses  and  forced  them  to 
go  ahead. " 

That  evening  Mother  went  to  the  barn  with  Father.  Out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  as  he  was  working,  he  saw  her  putting  her  arms  around  the  necks 
of  Lize  and  Nell  in  turn,  and  holding  her  cheek  hard  and  tight  against  theirs. 

Father  saw  her  measure  nut  an  extra  portion  of  oats  for  each  of  them,  then 
with  a  quick  dab  to  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  she  was  off  to  the  house. 

Father  would  never  permit  his  horses  to  be  abused.  He  would  not  keen  a 
hired  hand  who  did  not  know  how  to  treat  horses,  and  he  insisted  that  his  boys 
lean:  to  treat  them  humanely.  At  one  time  Dick  "jerked"  old  Puss  when  he  was 
driving  her.  He  didn't  know  Father  was  watching.  Dick  had  had  previous  warnings, 
but  he  failed  to  realize  fully  that  "A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  "  Father  caught 
up  with  him  in  the  woodshed  where  Dick,  quite  unaware  of  what  was  in  store  for 
him,  stood  cracking  nuts.  I  think  Father  used  a  shingle  that  time. 

But  Father  was  not  inclined  to  trust  horse  sense  too  far,  and  he  believed 
that,  in  an  emergency,  the  human  variety  of  intelligence  was  superior  to  horse 
sense,  if  the  human  individual  were  willing  to  exert  himself  to  use  what  he  had. 

It  was  Father's  idea  that,  even  with  a  mild-mannered  horse,  one  should  always 
keep  a  tight  rein  and  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  He  didn't  approve  of  the 
leisurely  type  of  driving  I  have  suggested  above. 

He  s  a  id,  "When  a  horse  gets  sc  a  rod ,  his  sense  deserts  him.  And  it  did. 
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He  approved  of  bicycles.  Everyone  was  (Jetting  oneof  these  about  the  time 
I  was  ten.  The  thing  that  appealed  to  Father  about  this  type  of  conveyance,  i  think, 
was  that  we  still  had  to  work  in  order  to  get  any  place.  The  first  bicycles  that 
came  out  had  a  large  wheel  in  i'rort  and  a  small  one  in  the  rear,  with  the  seat  for 
the  driver  perched  high  on  the  front  wheel.  These  were  not  too  satisfactory.  It 
took  a  real  acrobat  to  mount  and  dismount,  and  a  courageous  person  to  pedal 
along  perched  so  far  above  the  ground.  This  type  soon  gave  way  to  a  machine 
with  uniform,  medium-sized  wheels.  My  brothers  sold  papers  and  managed  to 
buy  one  of  the  latter  type,  but  I  couldn't  sell  papers.  Anyway,  I  was  still  too 
small  to  think  of  my  possessing  such  a  desirable  asset.  What  was  my  amazement, 
then,  one  day  to  see  Father  coming  home  wheeling  a  small  sized  bike! 

"Come  here,  Grace,  "  he  said,  trying  to  be  casual,  "I  want  to  see  how  this 
fits  you.  " 

It  was  just  right.  Father  stood  by  with  beaming  face  while  the  boys  gave 
me  my  first  lesson  in  riding.  It  took  days  before  I  could  fully  realize  the  shining 
little  equipage  was  mine. 

But  conservative  skeptics  viewed  the  bicycle  with  alarm.  They  some  :ow 
though  it  indecent  for  people  to  go  "scorching"  through  the  country  at  such  speeds. 
Man  was  made  to  walk  and  not  to  pedal.  Even  some  of  the  doctors  were  alarmed 
for  fear  this  "unnatural"  means  of  locomotion  might  have  deleterious  e'te.cts  on 
the  physical  well  -being  of  those  who  indulged  in  it,  especially  those  who  "scorch¬ 
ed.  "  Recently  while  perusing  a  newspaper  article  of  June,  1896,  I  found  "A  Warn¬ 
ing  for  Scorchers.  "  ft  said  there  were  indications  that  bicyclists  were  developing 
a  "vibratory  habit,  a  restlessness  and  craving  for  action  which  doctors  say  is  a 
form  of  intoxication.  The  rider  becomes  drunk  with  motion." 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  since  there  were  no  radios,  no  phonographs,  no 
juke  boxes,  to  please  or  offend,  necessity  forced  us  to  satisfy  our  urge  tor  mus¬ 
ical  expression  by  our  own  efforts. 

Practically  every  household  possessed  either  a  piano  or  an  organ,  an  ever 
present  invitation  for  us  to  gather  around  and  sing.  When  other  amusements 
palled  on  us,  we  could  always,  wherever  we  were,  depend  on  a  sing  fest  to  carry 
us  through  the  evening.  Such  an  evening  left  us  giowing  and  well  pleased  with 
ourselves. 

We  sang  all  our  favorite  songs  from  the  hymn  book.  With  much  gusto  we 
sang  patriotic  songs.  We  sang  semi-classic  songs,  such  as  "The  I.ast  Rose  of 
Summer,  "  "Annie  Laurie,  '  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song," 
"Ben  Bolt,"  "Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold.  '  We  sang,  "I  Wonder  Who's 
Kissing  Her  Now,  "  "Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue,  "  '  A  Bicycle  3uiit  for  Two,  '  F he 
Bowery.  "  "In  the  Shade  of  the  Old  Apple  Tree,  '  "Under  the  Bamboo  Tree. 

"la  Ra  Ra  Ra  Boom  De  - A.  "  "When  You  Wore  a  Tulip  and  I  Wore  a  Big  Red  Rose.  " 
It  is  amazing  to  recollect  the  wealth  of  popular  songs  which  spread  over  the 
country  in  those  days  without  the  assistance  of  radio  or  movies.  We  all  somehow 
seemed  to  know  these  songs  as  they  came  out.  W  e  spent  i  considerable  portion 
of  our  extra  pennies  for  sheet  music,  which  ultimately  filled  the  new  piano  bench 
to  overflowing,  the  excess  spilling  onto  the  near  bv  shelves. 

Whoever  wrote  these  songs  must  have  fared  quite  well  without  a  Petrillo. 

But  as  for  us,  we  didn't  seem  to  care  who  wrote  the  songs  or  how  they  tired. 

We  just  played  and  s.tr.g  them  without  bothering  our  heads  as  to  the  composers. 

At  our  house  it  wasn't  r.eces-irv  to  ■.  i  it  for  musical  enthusiasts  to  arrive 
from  the  outside.  So  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  we  had  a  tirst  class  chorus 
of  our  own.  Except  when  Em  or  i  .•.be  or  !)<•<,  ia  nappen*  <i  to  be  present.  >  lack¬ 
ed  soprano,  but  in  spite  of  the  tact  that  member  j  ot  the  familv  had  no  hesitation 
in  informing  me  that  my  -oprino  voice  was  atrocious,  even  worse  than  mv  alto, 

In  time  of  need  I  sacrificed  tr.ysrli  to  the  cause  i tut  furnished  the  essentia!  treble. 
With  Leo  or-  the  alto,  Jess  and  Milo  on  the  bis--.,  l'ick  and  Arle  supportin'’  the 
tenor  >  ect  ion.  w-  rendered  numbers  plea  .-  ■  ag  o  ourselves  anti  good  ’ia  a.  it  to 
e  HI  forth  much  favorable  trui  gratifying  comment  front  Father  and  Men  bet  . 

Fortun  itely,  oar  nearest  m  ighbors  ntusi  have  teit  cause  tor  continuous  eit- 
congratulntion  on  this  distance 


sea  re . 


It  \va  5  r.ct  alone  thai.  w<_  .u-rt-  fond  of  singing;  the  re  were  usually  several 
of  us  hiking  mu«tc  lessor.  5  on  the  jr^aa  or  piano.  Our  stint  of  practice  whs  set 
at  .an  hour  a  day.  I  can  .  •>•  how  an  hour's  practice  a  day  by  one  child  might  have 
been  heroically  endured  in  the  name  of  furth<  ring  education,  i  ut  to  have  had  the 
ordeal  of  listening  several  hours  daily  to  halting  and  faulty  rendition  of  scales 
and  arpeggios  must  have  been  well  r.igh  intolerable  to  those  who  must  abide 
in  the  same  or  neighboring  houses.  Yet  Mother  always  said  she  loved  to  hear  us 
practice.  Father  paid  no  attention,  ar.d  as  to  the  neighbors,  there  was  the 
subduing  effect  of  those  two  hundred  feet.  Besides,  if  you  ask  me,  neighbors 
should  have  ail  been  glad  that  none  of  us  took  lessons  on  the  clarinet  or  saxophone. 

Three  times  a  day  the  piano  could  always  be  certain  of  its  popularity.  That 
was  immediately  following  each  meal.  Practice  on  the  piano  was  an  arduous 
task,  but  at  those  three  times  we  loved  it.  In  comparison  with  clearing  away 
the  tables  or  washing  ar.d  wiping  those  stacks  of  dishes,  those  piles  of  pots  and 
pans,  practicing  was  a  delightful  occupation.  We  soon  found  that  once  seated  at 
the  piano,  we  would  not  be  called  away  for  other  work,  so  at  times  there  was  a 
mild,  or  maybe  wild,  stampede  to  see  who  could  gain  possession  of  the  piano 
stool  first.  Once  there,  we  as  a  rule,  exercised  squatter's  rights  but  at  times 
Mother  had  to  arbitrate,  even  dictate.  I  may  say,  to  make  sure  that  the  more 
deliberate  ones  or  the  younger  ones  got  their  proper  and  respective  turns  at  the 
temporarily  popular  activity.  Once  we  established  our  rights,  the  other  zealous 
aspirants  withdrew,  but  woe  to  the  successful  contender  who  strayed  from  leg¬ 
itimate  practice!  If  Mother  heard  him  making  up  his  own  tunes  or  playing  the 
ever  popular  refrain,  "Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  Eater,"  he  must  evacuate  in 
favor  of  some  one  else  who  would  keep  more  assiduously  to  his  assigned  lessons. 
Sometimes  I  thought  my  own  tunes  were  so  lovely  that  Mother  would  never  know 
the  difference,  but  her  cars  seemed  tc  be  especially  attuned  to  lesson  tunes. 

She  always  knew. 

At  times  we  were  able  to  persuade  my  father  to  sing.  As  a  young  man  he 
had  collected  a  repertoire  of  songs  ot  a  type  totally  unfamiliar  to  us.  sometimes 
humorous,  but  more  often  melo-dramatic  ballads,  stories  of  unrequited  love, 
morbid  stories  of  death  and  despair.  I  remember  one  about  a  girl  who  refused 
to  wear  the  proper  amount  of  clothing  to  a  dance.  She  became  colder  and  coider 
as  she  and  her  escort  drove  in  a  sdeigh  through  the  frigid  wintry  air.  I  recollect 
one  strain  toward  the  end  which  said.  "I'm  growing  warmer  now."  Apparently, 
at  that  stage  her  feelings  were  becoming  number.  At  any  rate,  when  the  young 
couple  arrived  at  their  destination,  the  young  swain  turned  to  help  her  from  the 
sleigh  and  found  she  had  frozen  to  death.  We  had  Father  sing  that  one  again  and 
again. 


Another  of  Father's  songs  was  a  hunting  song.  Arle  says  it  went  like  this: 

'Twas  early  one  Monday  morning. 

All  in  the  month  of  June; 

The  June  Bugs  were  a  humming  and 
The  humming  birds  were  so  gav,  and 
Sing  tithe  rv  atherv  athery  aye, 

Sing  tithe ry  atherv  aye. 

1  took  my  gun  upon  my  shoulder, 

A  hunting  !  did  go: 

I  saw  the  track  of  a  big  f  it  buck. 

I  tracked  him  through  the  snow,  and 
Sing  tithery  atherv  .tin  ry  ave. 

Sing  tithery  athery  aye. 

I  tracked  him  o'er  the  hill,  my  boy. 

And  to  the  water's  edge: 

•\rtd  tin  re  v,  drove  right  in. 

And  if  the  continent  '  shelf,  a  no 
Fju*.  *iMv  rv  I  the  ry  ,nh  tv  aye. 

Sun:  ti;  "i  a  the  ry  ivc, 
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Like  cannons  they  did  roar,  and 
Sing  tithe  ry  athery  athery  aye. 

Sing  tithe ry  athery  aye. 

When  I  was  under  water. 

No  bottom  to  be.  sound, 

I  jumped  upon  a  big  fat  buck 
And  pinned  him  to  the  ground,  and 
Sing  tithe  ry  athery  athery  aye, 

Sing  tithe  ry  athery  aye. 

Out  of  five  hundred  big  fat  buck 

<  I  got  ten  thousand  doe, 

And  taking  up  my  pistols 
I  kiled  them  with  one  blow,  and 
Sing  tithery  athery  athery  aye, 

Sing  tithery  athery  aye. 

I  took  the  hides  from  all  these  doe 
And  took  them  to  the  store, 

Ar.d  there  I  got  so  much  money  for  them 
I  coundn't  get  in  the  barn  door,  and 
Sing  tithery  athery  athery  aye, 

Sing  tithery  athery  aye. 

Now  I'm  the  mar.  that  wrote  this  song; 

My  name  is  Bingo  Bung; 

If  veu  can  tell  a  bigger  lie, 

I'm  sure  you  ought  to  be  hung,  and 
Sing  tithery  athery  athery  aye. 

Sing  tithery  athery  aye. 

We  thought  my  father  had  a  good  voice  for  such  songs,  hut  the  character¬ 
istic  that  impressed  us  most  in  his  singing  was  a  peculiar  little  catch  that 
occurred  at  intervals,  much  like  the  initial  tone  in  a  yodel.  We  practiced  and 
tried  to  accomplish  this  ourselves,  and  were  green  with  envy  when  Jess  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  slight  degree. 

In  his  youth  Father  had  attended  the  old  fashioned  singing  school  such 
as  was  urevalent  in  the  early  day.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  possessed 
of  a  photographic  memory.  My  mother  said  he  could  at  that  time  hear  a  song 
once  and  reproduce  it.  so  he  could  without  difficulty  regale  us  and  our  friends 
for  whole  evenings  with  his  ser.gs  and  ballads.  We  loved  ro  get  him  starred.  nri 
would  bombard  him  with  requests  for  more  until  he  would  say  decisively  ,  No 
mere  tonight.  I'm  tired." 

Sometimes  our  friends  would  serenade  us.  My  favorite  serenade!-  was  a 
friend  who  olaved  the  flute.  On  Sunday  afternoons  when  those  high  tone  *  were 
wafted  to  my  ears  a  the  flutist  made  his  wav  up  the  hill,  I  felt  that  all  was  right 
with  the  world.  Ho  came  in  ar.d  played  while  I  ti id  my  best  at  an  accompaniment 
on  the  piano.  We  played  on  and  on.  attempting  all  the  numbers  we  liked  in  the 
big  g-eon  music  book  the  Lafkins  had  presented  to  me.  We  played  hymns  tad 
sheet  music.  Time  tle-.v  past  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  it  was  sin  o’clock, 
that  we  were  hungrv  and  delieio u -lv  tired.  We  laid  aside  our  music,  t  >ok  a 
few  stretching  vul  be;  ding  evercise.-'  to  g  m  the  '  crooks"  out  of  our  md 

necks,  a  id  re  pa  t  red  t  ‘he  kitchen  ro  partake  o'  the  Trim  variety  oi  So:  dav 
night  -uiii'er.  Wc  r'eu  :  the  ice  h>n  a  :id  procured  a  large  pitcher  oi  milk  and 
1  plotter  of  meat  sliced  from  the  roasts  left  ov<  r  from  dime  r.  We  cut  ours,  ’•  ves 
slices  of  bread  from  V.  'trier1-  nur  e  loaves  re  shiv  baked  or.  Saturday.  We  helped 
ours,  lyes  to  a  generous  portion  ol  butter  trout  the  ten  pound  roll.  We  dieped 
up  a  dish  o’  plum  jam  trom  fh,  three  gallon  stone  jar.  We  spread  the  viands  op 
the  kitclu  r  table  and  ate. 

We  \\  re  a  lv  «  v  ■  • !  <i  whe  ■,  on  r  a  •  occasions,  w  ,  con  id  nrriv  ”  t  be 
eating  si  ic<  *•»  1 1  -  *  s  r  others  ot  the  lami'v  were  ;  oi  i  round,  ft  was  coner  flat  .vav. 


But  all  of  this  was  too  good  to  last.  Untortun.it>  ly.  my  flutist  friend 
got  a  position  on  a  new  -  on  pc  r  in  Sioux  Fall1-  and  went  away.  Thu  night  before  h>> 
loft..  h<*  surprised  mo  with  a  present,  a  framed  pastel  picture  ho  had  made  in 
the  dark  rich  tones  he  liked.  Me  stayed  late  and  on  tin  back  of  the  picture  re¬ 
gistered  hi  «  intentions  of  leaving,  -  "!i.  15.  Going,"  "11.30,  i doing.  "  11.45, 

Going,'  "12.  00,  Gone,"  We  corresponded  fora  while,  but  lettc  rs  became 
spaced  farther  and  farther  apart  and  at  last  no  more  were  written.  I  liked  my 
picture  .s  ith  the  inscriptions  on  the  hack,  but  I  missed  the  flute. 

Serenading  was  supposed  to  make  people  happy.  A  charivari  (shivoree) 
was  presumed  to  make  them  miserable.  II  was  reserved  for  p<  ople  who  had 
just  been  married.  I  remember  the  first  one  I  attended.  Word  was  passed  at 
school  that  one  of  our  teachers  had  been  married  that  day. 

"Meet  at  seven  at  the  corner  of  the  school,  "  we  were  told.  "We  are  going 
tc  have  a  'shivoree.  ''  bring  whisties  and  tin  cans,  pans  and  bt  ils,  anything 
you  car  find  to  make  a  noise. 

There  must  have  been  fifty  of  us  who  collected  at  the  assigned  corn*  r. 

Die*-  gave  us  the  instructions. 

'We'll  sneak  up  to  the  house,  "  he  said.  "Nobooy  must  sav  a  word  or  make 
any  noise  until  I  give  the  -  ignal.  I'll  give  two  short  whistles.  "  We  started  out 
according  to  instructions,  blit  when  half  way  there  Leo  and  Stella,  who  didn't 
belling  but  had  begged  to  come  along,  began  to  giggle.  Dick  was  furious.  He 
stopped  the  crowd. 

"You  kids  either  stop  that  giggling  or  stay  right  where  you  are.  "  he  said. 

He  waited.  Every  time  they  looked  at  each  other  they  would  begin  again. 

•V e  were  quite  disgusted.  They  were  too  little  to  come  along  anyway.  At  last 
Dick  managed  to  subdue  them.  We  crept  silently  along  in  the  darkness,  sur¬ 
rounded  the  house  and  waited.  At  last  we  hoard  two  short  whistles  and  pandemon¬ 
ium  broke  loose.  There  is  no  noise  like  a  "shivoree."  We  kept  on  until  the 
couple,  in  self  defense,  appeared  at  the  door  and  invited  us  in.  We  sat  van  the 
floor  and  made  them  play  and  sing  tor  us,  then  departed,  happy  in  the  thought 
that  we  had  made  their  first  evening  thoroughly  unhappy. 

CHAPTER  XVII 
We  Live  Victorious 


One  way  that  money  seemed  to  be  spent  quite  generously  at  our  house  was 
in  the  purchase  of  games  for  the  home.  I  e.-m  now  see  the  cunning  strategy  in  that. 
My  parents  wanted  to  kt  >-p  us  at  home,  though  why  any  intelligent  brace  of  parent.- 
should  throw  out  bait  to  keep  eight  wild  youngsters  whooping  it  up  around  the  hou-> 
is  still  a  mystery  to  me.  Anyhow,  the  scheme  worked.  At  various  times  we 
qua  rr.edh  :!  ind  howled  m  er  ping  pong,  c  r  rums,  dominoes,  croquet,  checkers, 
authors,  and  rook. 


h  ro’ 
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The  plan  to  keep  us  at  honu  not  only  succeeded  in  that  purpose,  but  it 
ght  half  the  voting  set  of  the  communitv  in  to  contribute  to  the  uproar.  It  is 
.-■'.pc  ro  nw,  as  I  think  ot  it  now  ,  that  Mother  and  Father  never  seemed  to  mini 
a.!  -Ii.  !  never  ren>  eber  having  ei  he r  of  them  ob'ect  to  the  e< -m  party  we 
in.  h  iw  ever  mm  h  it  eont  rihut e-i  fo  the  disruption  ot  the  quiet  *nd  peace 
or  ie  r  o'  the  household.  Parents'  nerves  in  that  day,  mus:  have  h*  on  of  tough 
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r  he  enrroti:  hoard  was  jx'pc.lar.  I 
l.ur.C  vvaoden.  eo.igh.eit  -b  iped  count*  rs 
i»r  ';■>  Her!  hv  a  flip  of  the  lingers  instead 
be-  u  e  quite  ulept  ■  r.  driving  hi  •  opmo  ■< 

:  ■  ■  1  ■  vi ng  hi  w i  i  1  to  t he  vvebb 

V  norm  me  with  playing  card  -  «  •  ; 

t  i !  l ! -. <  ■  e  >  rd  s  ou  i < l  in  vi  I  sc  i  rdcil  ex. 
One  *•!  the  nl'vers,  m.:  \  ■  could  bout , 
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wouW  be  an  old  maid.  How  does  it  feel  tr  be  an  o.cl  maid?"  Jf  the  unfo-tu  -  te 
person  happened  to  be  a  boy,  all  the  better.  He  was  still  an  old  maid,  a  count¬ 
erpart,  I  suppose,  of  the  "sissy"  in  modern  parlance. 

In  those  days  girls  who  did  not  marry  became  objects,  first  of  pity  and 
sympathetic  concern,  later  objects  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  These  ill-fated 
beings  usually  I-ved  around  with  any  relative  who  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
them  in,  wore  cork-screw  curls  and  severe  out  of  date  clothes,  developed 
harsh  high-pitched  voices  and  irritable  dispositions.  Not  succeeding  in  getting 
a  husband  was  the  last  word  that  could  be  written  in  human  failure.  Without 
a  husband  one's  life  was  completely  ruined.  So  the  game  of  "Old  Maid"  had 
particular  significance  at  that  time. 

Card  playing  was  a  favorite  amusement  in  our  home.  I  cannot  remember 
when  we  children  did  not  have  our  cast  off  deck  of  cards  to  play  with.  Father 
loved  to  play.  The  games  most  popular  at  the  time  for  adults  wore  "Five  Hundred, 
Bridge  Whist,  "  "High  Five"  and  "Seven  Up.  "  Later  when  Father's  eyesight 
failed  and  he  was  unable  to  do  much  else,  he  spent  hours  in  playing  the  game  of 
"Soiitare.  "  Mother  sat  close  by  kibitzing. 

She  would  say,  "There's  a  play  you  missed.  Pa,  "  or,  "That  red  queen  will 
play  on  that  black  king.  " 

If  we  didn't  feel  inclined  to  indulge  m  games  or  music,  we  could  crack  nuts, 
or  oop  corn,  or  pull  taffy.  For  the  latter,  we  boiled  down  sorghum  molasses  with 
a  pinch  of  soda  added.  At  the  proper  stage  as  indicated  by  testing  a  small  portion 
in  cold  water,  the  taffy  was  poured  out  into  plates  to  cool.  Cooled  sufficiently, 
each  of  us  took  a  proper  share,  repeatedly  pulled  and  doubled  the  rope-like  mass 
back  until  the  taffy  became  a  light  yellow  in  color,  and  until  the  crowd  declared 
it  sufficiently  manipulated  to  arrange  on  plates  for  further  cooling.  If  properly 
done,  the  taffy  would  in  the  end  break  easily  into  small  pieces  and  be  just  me 
right  consistency  to  or o vide  us  with  a  chewy  treat.  Minus  a  rumpus  room,  I  do 
not  recommend  this  amusement  tor  modern  houses.  The  polished  floors  ana 
Persian  rugs  would  suffer. 

In  the  summer  time  when  it  was  pleasant  out  doors,  we  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  our  recreational  time  playing  croquet.  We  became  so  fascinated  vith 
the  game  that  we  would  play  as  long  as  we  could  see,  ar.d  longer.  We  tied  white 
strips  of  cloth  on  the  arches  so  that  we  could  locate  them  in  the  semi-darkness. 

If  a  rain  came  up.  and  we  could  manage  to  evade  Mother's  watchful  eya,  wo  vouid 
play  until  we  were  drone n<  d. 

All  these  thing  compensated  in  some  small  degree  for  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  permitted  to  "run  the  streets  or  "meet  tne  trains.  "  Another  big  compensa¬ 
tion  was  the  fact  that  we  cou'd  at  times  go  to  Anzev's  for  an  hour  or  two  after 
school.  She  .ild  her  brother  John  lived  in  the  country  about  six  miles  from  town, 
much  too  far  in  that  day  to  commute  daily,  so  to  give  the  two  youngsters  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  attend  tr.gh  school,  their  parents  had  installed  them  in  a  small 
apartment  in  town.  Cn  weekends  these  two  returned  to  the  country  and  while 
there,  their  larder  was  generously  reploni  hed  with  all  the  good  things  to  ear  one 
finds  on  a  farm.  Sunday  evening-  they  came  back  to  town  loaded  down  wit  a 
fried  chickens,  cottage  cheese,  baked  beans,  chocolate  cakes,  nut  cookies, 
home  made  hominy,  and  freshly  butchered  tenderloins.  Monday  evenings  were 
popular  at  Anrev's.  We  gorged  ourselves  on  all  the  goodies.  When  we  leit  1 
tear  the  larder  was  -r.div  depleted.  Au/e\  tad  Tolm  had  to  lie  like  ordinary 
folks  the  rest  of  the  week,  buy  most  O'  ’be-’-  pre-ende  r  at  tin  store,  and  when 
at  the  id.:  rlr.vut,  the  latter  ou  r*  ot  the  week,  we  had  to  amuse  ourselves  and  .  t;s: 
our  hunger  bv  roasting  marshmallows  over  h*  r  kerosene  lamp.  There  was  ays 
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S  'mer'mes  •.•/<•  :  cVi'TiC '!  with  Ar.z>  v  and  I uhn  at  the  farm.  These 

\/ov  hit>  'pots  in  our  lives.  Father  and  Mother  Schaeffer  were  .  s  much  fun 
.1  s  tru  "Kiris"  and  turned  the  place-  ov  r  it,  i-,,  V  oung  folks  c;  .  e  and  went  con- 
tin-j  :llv.  Wo  ol-’miert  ok;  gave  :■>  rVje  p.t  -ties.  Wo  ,-itc  nuts,  popped  corn,  pulled 
taffy.  We  ey-plo r*-d  and  ransacked  th<-  rami  :ri  general. 

A  popular  game  for  a  time  ;-.f:  our  parties  was  "Post  Offic  .  It  was  far  from 
a  popular  tame  with  the  father  and  mother  crowd,  after  they  found  out  that  when  a 
Ctrl  wa  -  called  to  the  dirnlv  lighted  ’'post  office,"  the  letter  delivered  to  her  in 
private  by  the  "postmaster"  was  a  kiss.  Father  said  tie  didn't  consider  that  a 
■'<  ry  nice  game.  "I  cannot  see,  "  he  said,  "why  you  girls  think  it  is  any  fun  to 
make  yourselves  so  common.  "  When  his  disapprobation  was  put  in  that  way,  our 
races  turned  red.  It  did  seem  A  rather  cheap  type  of  amusement. 

We  had  our  hobbies  in  which  we  engaged.  At  one  time  someone  gave  me  a 
wood  burning  outfit  for  Christmas,  burning  wood  became  a  fascinating  pastime. 
The  set  resembled  an  atomizer.  It  consisted  o!  a  smali  glass  bottle  for  holding 
benzines,  a  tube  that  led  from  this  to  a  pointed  steel  device,  to  which  the  fluid 
was  lumped  by  means  of  a  rubber  bulb.  One  pumped  with  one  hand  while  he 
manipulated  the  red  hot  steel  point  with  the  other.  A  finish  of  shellac  completed 
the  decorations.  Those  who  were  smitten  with  the  burning  craze  made  picture 
frames,  wall  plaques,  and  different  purpose  hoses.  Docia  and  Vera  and  I  sat  and 
burned  wood  by  the  hour.  All  of  rr.v  relatives  and  friends  received  one  of  these 
works  of  art  which  i  made,  for  Christmas  the  next  year.  l  am  sad  to  relate  that 
I  see  no  sign  of  any  of  these  articles  in  the  homes  of  these  people  so  favored, 
todav. 


Then  there  was  the  time  when  everyone  developed  films  and  printed  kodak 
pictures.  We  prepared  a  dark  room  and  for  a  spell  spent  all  our  leisure  time 
preparing  chemicals,  immersing  films,  exposing  and  printing  pictures.  It  was  so 
exciting  to  see  the  trees  and  houses  and  friends'  faces  gradually'  take  form  on  the 
wnite  paper. 


There  was  the  stamp  picture  craze.  We  secured  these  at  the  photographers. 
Though  each  of  th<-  twenty -five  pictures  was  a  different  pose,  we  secured  the  whole 
sheet  for  twenty- five  cents.  Posing  ror  these,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  devel¬ 
oping  and  printing,  squealing  over  the  resultant  products,  and  exchanging  with 
friends,  furnished  many  :in  exciting  hour. 

In  the  summer,  groups  of  us  planned  hay  rides,  in  the  winter  bob  sled  rides. 
The  coasting,  hnv  rides  end  hob  sled  rides  involved  some  danger,  but  were  com¬ 
paratively  safe  in  those  day;.  It  was  before  the  days  when  fa.-.t  moving  automo¬ 
biles  usurped  the  highways,  and  disputed  the  rights  of  passage  of  sleds,  pedes¬ 
trians.  chickens  and  cows.  The  drivers  of  horse  drawn  vehicles  good  naturedly 
granted  thi  siedders  Hit.-  right-of-way  anti  saw  to  it  that  none  of  us  was  injured. 
Even  so.  Mother  often  shook  her  head  in  anxiety  and  tear  and  said  she  supposed 
that  those  who  lived  would  live  victorious.' 

We  c  limbed' t  ree  s  and  cam*  down  with  *lv  broken  h  ranches  wtien  we  got 
'ur  .-elves  lite  rally  "too  far  out  on  a  limb.  1  We  cue  caves  in  the  sand  bank  near 
cur  house  and  crawled  into  fn«-n,  until  the  rinv  when  the  Wilder  boy  a. id  the 
O'Brien  boy  were  buried  ir.  one  of  their  caves.  The  Wilder  Bon  did  not  come  our 
alive.  We  were  so  sad  and  so  scared  that  we  felt  re  regret  when,  alter  that, 
cavi  digging  was  placed  m  the  black  list  for  us. 

■her  u  vorite  Svrtiv  te-moer  vr. '  vi -  <•  ment  was  rave  too  safe  o’gS'r.  In  the 
summer  tin-.-'  the  vonr.g  ser  c:  the  town  was  v— •  r.t  to  turn  .  ,;t  on  mu  -•  se  tor  i  walk 

"up  the  tracks.  ’  A  mile  east  of  town,  situated  a  high  hluif  ir  a  wooded  sec- 

t:o’  was  the  ’Ob'  \!i:u  a  1  poring.  '  -  i.ti.vi  r tri.rnir.  tout  tiling  over  a 
hundred  rooms,  eiegartlv  ipno isiteu  parlor  d  broad  verandas.  it  looked  out 
to  me  north  over  the  valley  ot  the  ‘classic  Skunk.  "  Fe  r  i  time  cable  cars  iiog- 
cm rated  th.  steep  a  scent  r  -m  t  be  3 or  k  la;  mi  tra  -i-m  ~.r  ic  ;eo:  ot  the  hlmt  to 

• .  ■ '  bo  ve .  ••  '  r  .  •  •  the  'lac<  a  •  cons  i e  reel  o  t  ■ .  ■  .  c  •  - 1 1  i  ■  ..  - 1  ■ 

a  "a  i  '  ■  u .  v  ,  .<  ■  ;  -  t  fj  'o  r  'e  !  .cep:  K  •  le  apv  •  ,  s  to;-  me  (>e  - 
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the  time  that  we  were  growing  up  "Old  Mineral  Springs"  was  a  ghost  hotel,  un¬ 
kempt  and  falling  apart,  the  remains  of  some  one's  dream  of  a  luxurious  resort 
where  vacationers  and  health  seekers  would  come  for  rest,  recuperation  and 
recreation.  We  somehow  never  tired  of  walking  through  its  luxurious  halls  and 
parlors  of  the  hotel,  of  viewing  the  scene  to  the  north  from  its  broad  porches,  of 
clambering  over  the  steep  tracks,  of  poking  around  its  spacious  grounds,  of 
exploring  the  State  Epworth  League  Grounds  to  the  west,  or  continuing  through 
the  woods  to  the  east  to  view  again  the  steep  ravine  we  called  "Lover's  Leap.  " 

It  pleased  us  to  pause  here,  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and  muse  romantic¬ 
ally  over  the  sad  fate  of  Fawn  Eyes,  the  Indian  maid,  whose  pale  faced  lover  had 
been  hurled  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipitous  height  by  Tall  Oaks,  the  Indian  brave, 
who  also  loved  Fawn  Eyes.  We  thought  it  romantically  fitting  that  she  should 
join  her  lover  by  leaping  after  him  to  her  own  death. 

In  the  early  spring  our  track  walking  goal  was  the  gathering  of  wild  flowers. 
There  was  a  friendly  rivalry  as  to  who  could  bring  to  school  the  first  bouquets  of 
violets,  of  spring  beauties,  of  Dutchman's  breeches,  of  butter-cups.  We  sat  in 
the  woods  and  tested  our  friends  to  see  if  they  liked  butter,  by  holding  a  butter¬ 
cup  under  their  chins.  If  one  could  detect  a  yellow  reflection  on  the  skin,  the 
test  was  positive.  We  named  daisies  and  plucked  the  petals  to  discover  whether 
or  not  we  were  beloved  by  our  various  friends. 

If  in  those  days,  trains  traversed  the  Rock  Island  tracks  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons,  the  engineers  must  have  suffered  a  good  many  heart  failures  as  group 
after  group  of  young  people  scurried  to  right  and  left  in  the  effort  to  clear  the 
tracks  as  the  trains  came  past.  We  did  not  care  to  dispute  the  locomotive's 
right-of-way  ,  but  we  were  not  discreetly  willing  to  grant  them  exclusive  right- 
of-way,  when  doing  so  interfered  with  our  Sunday  afternoon  adventures.  But  here 
Providence  and  the  engineers  obligingly  looked  out  for  us.  At  least,  according 
to  Mother,  we  "lived  victorious.  " 

CHAPTER  XVIII 
Feudin'  an'  Fussin' 

Not  the  least  of  our  pleasures  while  growing  up  was  obtained  by  making 
others  in  our  family  unhappy.  There  was  no  place  for  the  thin-skinned  individual 
in  our  household.  If  one  found  himself  equipped  by  nature  with  such  a  covering, 
it  was  well  for  him  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  task  of  toughening  and  thick¬ 
ening  it  up,  if  he  wished  to  survive  and  come  out  a  normal  individual,  tor  the  thin 
skin  was  sure  to  be  bombarded  a-plenty  with  missiles  presumed  to  cut  through 
and  hurt. 

Teasing  and  "goat-getting"  were  among  our  favorite  amusements.  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  early  in  my  career.  When  I  was  about  five,  Eleanor  and  Em  took  me 
out  with  them  to  the  wood  lot.  As  we  approached  this  woodsy  spot,  they  informed 
me  in  serious  tones  that  it  was  time  I  should  know  that  Mother  was  not  really  my 
mother.  When  they  arrived  at  the  wood  lot.  they  would  show  me  where  my  real 
mother  lived.  They  led  me  to  a  depression  filled  with  weeds  and  moss  and  grass 
and  rubbish  and  told  me  that  I  should  stand  there  and  wait  for  my  real  mother 
to  get  me.  They  walked  away  and  watched  my  reactions  from  a  safe  distance 
where  I  could  not  see  them. 

You  can  imagine  how  petrified  with  fear  a  child  would  be  at  that  age  under 
those  circumstances.  I  did  not  make  a  move  to  follow  them.  If  their  object  was 
to  invoke  a  frantic  and  despairing  outcry,  they  were  not  disappointed.  In  fact,  my 
terror  was  so  evident  and  so  extreme  that  they  returned  immediately  with  fright¬ 
ened  faces  and  rescued  me  from  the  impending  disaster. 

The  girls  soothed  and  comforted  me.  and  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  never 
tried  such  an  experiment  again.  It  is  mv  belief  that  the  two  got  more  than  they 
bargained  for  that  time.  As  i  rule,  both  of  them  were  my  champions  and  pro- 
recto  rs. 


It  was  lucky  for  them  that  1  did  not  tell  Mother  about  the  incident.  When  1 
returned  to  the  house,  my  tears  were  dried  and  my  eyes  \v<  re  hilling  v\  1 1 !  i  excite 
nient  over  the  uoem  about  the  "little  girl  who  had  a  little  curl  right  in  the  middle 
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of  her  forehead.  "  Eleanor  had  been  reciting  it  to  me  as  we  walked  along.  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  incident  left  no  Freudian  effects  to  retard  my  future  emotional 
de  velopme  nt. 

At  times  as  I  grew  older,  I  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  boys.  At  one  time 
when  I  was  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  the  hungry  horde  arrived  home  from  school 
to  find  Mother  had  been  detained  at  a  church  meeting.  There  were  no  signs  of 
preparation  for  supper.  The  boys  decided  that  I  should  get  supper  for  them. 
Whether  they  rubbed  me  the  wrong  way  by  the  manner  in  which  they  asked  me, 
or  whether  I  was  even  at  that  tender  age  developing  convictions  as  to  women's 
rights,  I  do  not  know.  I  refused  to  comply.  They  tried  to  force  me,  and  I  fought 
back.  Finally  they  decided  I  was  in  no  mood  to  give  in.  They  put  me  out  of  doors 
and  locked  the  doors. 

I  wandered  around  getting  hungrier  and  hungrier  minute  by  minute.  I  could 
just  imagine  the  family  around  the  table  eating  "good  old  raw  fried  potatoes," 
boiled  eggs  and  fresh  crisp  radishes  from  the  garden.  I  began  to  realize  what  it 
meant  to  cut  off  one's  nose  to  spite  his  face.  I  should  have  realized  in  the  first 
place  that  this  was  a  man's  world  and  that  even  though  I  did  feel  it  was  no  more  my 
responsibility  to  get  supper  than  it  was  the  boys',  there  are  times  when  it  pays  to 
smile  and  comply.  By  biding  one's  time  perhaps  one's  ends  could  be  attained  in 
subtler  ways  than  open  rebellion. 

I  was  just  sitting  on  a  bench  under  a  window  meditating  in  a  childish  way  on 
this  philosophical  discovery  when  I  heard  a  low  whisper  above  me.  It  was  Leo 
attempting  a  little  smuggling  in  my  behalf.  But  alas!  The  transfer  was  inter¬ 
cepted.  The  boys  were  on  the  alert.  The  food  was  returned  to  the  table,  and  Leo 
was  promptly  expelled,  and  joined  me  in  the  out  door  vigil.  That  was  better. 

At  least  misery  had  company. 

We  had  finally  to  arbitrate  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  Leo  and  I  agreed 
to  wash  the  dishes  in  return  for  permission  to  re-enter  and  eat.  Both  sides  in 
the  fracas  saved  face  in  that  way.  Leo  and  I  told  ourselves  that  we  had  planned 
to  wash  the  dishes  anyway. 

After  I  took  charge  of  the  household.  I  always  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  my 
ear  "cocked"  to  make  sure  of  what  was  transpiring  in  the  kitchen  during  the 
dish  washing  ordeal.  Leo  washed;  Lois  wiped.  Nothing  pleased  Lois  more  than 
to  discover  some  utensil  that  was  not  well  washed.  She  promptly  returned  it  to 
the  dish  pan,  though  she  knew  full  well  what  would  happen  if  she  did.  Leo  would 
grasp  the  tea  kettle  and  start  after  her,  threatening  to  scald  her  with  the  contents. 
Panic  stricken,  off  Lois  would  go  up  the  back  stairs  and  down  the  front  with  Leo 
hot  on  the  trail,  pretending  her  intentions  of  revenge  by  scalding. 

By  the  time  they  had  made  a  couple  of  circuits,  I  was  usually  on  deck  to 
settle  the  disturbance.  Nevertheless,  Lois  was  undaunted.  She  did  not  hesitate 
to  "discipline"  Leo  again  and  again  with  regard  to  her  ineffective  dish  washing, 
and  Leo  continued  by  use  of  the  tea  kettle  threat  to  dispute  her  right  to  do  so. 

Father  and  Mother  did  not  usually  take  our  quarrels  too  seriously.  Now  and 
then  Mother  would  say,  "Girls,  don't  fuss.  Some  day  you'll  be  sorry."  But  on  the 
whole.  I  think  they  considered  our  foolish  practice  in  this  respect  just  part  of  the 
growing  up  process.  Perhaps  they  had  surmised  by  experience,  without  being  told 
about  it  in  school,  that  in  some  degree  each  child  recapitulates  the  history  of  the 
race  in  his  individual  development.  They  may  have  thought  teasing  and  quarrel¬ 
ing  represented  a  primitive  stage  in  such  development. 

Unfortunately  for  us.  at  times,  if  we  tried  the  folks  too  far.  the  resultant 
irrit  ’.tion  over-rode  their  fine  philosophy.  At  one  time  1  was  doing  my  Saturday 
chores  the  weekly  house  cleaning.  Mv  dust  cap  was  not  at  hand,  so  1  borrowed 
Leo's  new  one  without  going  to  the  trouble  ol  asking  her  permission.  That  was  a 
sad  mistake  on  mv  part.  When  1  eo  saw  her  precious  n<  v  dust  cap  pa  rric  i  patiug 
in  such  menial  tasks,  there  was  a  terri'ie  outcry,  which  developed  into  one  ol  our 
geo,.!  old  fashioned,  violent,  and  1  suppose,  boisterous  quarrels. 
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Father  hem-ti  the  disturbance  from  the  vard  whore  ho  haoDoncd  to  h«-  "•or'  tl, 
and  was  more  than  a  little  displeased.  As  fr  r  ••  T  think  that,  he  shot:!:!  hove  r 
running  true  to  form,  attend in*  sc  closely  to  ih*  'oh  at  hand  that  ho  was  romp]. A,  o 
oblivious  to  the  battle  being  waged  indoors.  Maybe  he  was  suifering  from  a  litt:  • 
touch  of  indigestion. 

An  ••-'now,  Father  soon  appeared  at  the  door  and  we  were  requested  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  to  accompany  him  to  the  basement  (our  establishment  at  that  tirr;< 
lacking  a  wood  shed.  )  Here  he  very  quickly  subdued  us  with  a  type  of  punishment 
popular  at  that  time--a  laying  on  of  hands. 

It  didn't  take  long,  for  both  of  us  had  learned,  through  observation,  that  it  paid 
to  begii#  crying  even  before  we  were  touched.  Then  we  wouldn't  be  "touched"  so 
many  times.  After  he  had  finished,  I  didn't  care  whether  I  had  the  dust  cap  or 
not.  and  Leo  didn't  either. 

The  "whipping"  was  unexpected.  It  wasn't  Father's  usual  way  of  discip¬ 
lining  us.  A  word  from  him  was  generally  adequate.  We  used  to  say,  "A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  " 

That  episode  didn't  establish  permanent  peace  between  Leo  and  me,  but 
from  then  on  eve  managed  to  wage  our  battles  more  discreetly,  however,  there 
were  so  many  things  to  settle. 

There  was  the  question  of  boundaries.  We  slept  together,  and  Leo  was  al¬ 
ways  invading  my  territory.  If  she  refused  to  move  over  when  I  asked  her  to,  in¬ 
sisting  in  essence  that  she  must  have  "I.ebensraum"  and  that  after  all  she  was 
occupying  no  more  space  then  was  rightfully  coming  to  her,  I  had  to  get  up  and 
angrily  draw  an  imaginary  line  beginning  at  a  certain  curly-kew  on  the  head  of  the 
bed  and  extending  down  the  middle  of  the  sheets  to  the  point  where  she  was  pro¬ 
truding  over  the  boundarv.  It  was  only  after  some  heated  discussion  and  repeated 
measurements  that  we  could  agree  enough  to  settle  back  into  our  respective 
territories. 

We  had  similar  difficulties  with  regard  to  our  images  in  the  mirror.  If  w 
happened  to  be  using  the  mirror  at  the  same  time,  Leo  was  always  accusing  me  of 
aooropriating  some  of  her  space.  The  problem  of  settlement  was  ever  mere 
difficult  here,  since  even  after  we  had  drawn  the  imaginary  line  down  the  middle . 

•ve  could  never  agree  as  to  whether  or  not  our  respective  images  were  or  were 
not  overlapping  the  other's  holdings.  It  seemed  to  rt.o  I  had  to  stand  so  that  half 
my  face  was  olockt-d  out  by  the  side  of  the  mirror  before  Leo  was  willing  to  agree 
that  she  had  her  proper  share. 

When  later  I  studied  physics.  I  found  that  in  this  mirror  case,  the  problem 
was  all  complicated  by  illusions  arising  from  principles  involving  the  angles  o( 
incidence  and  reflection  that  where  she  thought  I  was,  I  wasn't,  and  where  I 
thought  she  wasn't,  she  was. 

With  regard  to  our  rights  in  the  closet,  we  w,  re  frequently  coming  to  a  or. sis 
We  were  constantly  becoming  contused  .  -  the  •  xact  hook  which  divided  our  be¬ 
longings,  and  we  often  found  it  necessary  to  begin  at  either  end  and  count  loudly 
until  we  reached  an  amicable  agreement. 

I  got  even  with  Leo  once  for  being  so  "cantankerous.  "  We  were  moving  into 
a  different  room.  I  decided  1  would  like  to  have  my  clothes  in  the  front  of  rhe 
closet,  so  that  they  would  m  more  convenient.  but  1  knew  it  I  wanted  th-  fr.'  .t 
end.  Leo  would  too,  so  I  went  to  all  the  r rmd  .o  o'  arranging  my  belongir.es  in  the 
back,  informing  Leo  when  she  put  in  an  apnovrarce.  that  1  proposed  to  have  rvv 
clothes  in  the  back  of  the  closet  this  time,  out  t  the  dust. 

Leo  was  furious.  She  guessed  not.  Tin  back  of  the  closet  was  hist  where 
her  clothes  we  re  going  to  be.  I  quarreled  with  her  ‘or  what  »  thought  w>  •  i 
sufficient  and  convincing  length  if  time.  *  h  n  '  ;»•*  t-  y  cloth  s  down  a*'  i 
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"All  right,  baby.  Have  your  own  way.  " 

Peace  reigned.  She  was  happy  and  I  was  elated  and  flushed  with  victory. 

Leo  did  not  know  of  the  splendid  strategy  I  used  until  years  later.  By  that  time 
she  couid  see  the  episode  as  a  first  class  political  maneuver. 

Skirmishes  of  this  sort  were  fairly  common,  but  we  did  continue  to  be 
discreet  as  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted.  Father  had 
good  reason  to  conclude  that  his  disciplinary  measures  at  the  time  of  the  dust 
cap  incident  had  been  highly  effective,  and  perhaps  he  did  accomplish  his  nur- 
pose.  At  least  we  no  longer  quarreled  so  loudly  that  we  disgraced  him  in  the  eyi  s 
of  the  neighbors.  We  indulged  ourselves  behind  closed  doors  as  it  were,  in  sub¬ 
dued  tones  designed  not  to  carry  to  the  world.  Our  quarrels  were  just  as  bitter, 
but  not  so  widely  broadcast. 

As  soon  as  we  discovered  that  any  member  of  the  family  was  sensitive  to 
a  certain  situation,  we  eagerly  pounced  upon  that  as  grist  for  our  "goat-getting" 
mill. 


Arle  and  I  had  some  delightful  times  trying  to  convince  Leo  that  she  was 
crazy.  Our  fun  started  in  a  conversation  one  day  when  Arle  did  not  agree  with 
Leo  and  said  scornfully,  "Why,  you  are  crazy.  " 

Leo  answered  back  heatedly.  We  could  see  that  she  was  disturbed  with  the 
accusation,  so  that  was  our  chance  to  move  in.  V/e  lowered  our  voices  and  told 
her  in  a  kindly,  confidential  manner  that  we  hated  to  be  the  ones  to  tell  her,  but 
we  felt  that  she  should  know  that  she  wasn't  just  right  in  her  mind. 

"I  am  too,  "  she  countered  angrily,  but  she  looked  a  little  troubled. 

"No,"  said  Arle,  "You're  not.  People  never  know  when  they  are  insane. 
Crazy  people  aLvays  think  they  are  all  right.  " 

Leo  began  to  cry.  which  was  just  what  we  wanted.  Mercilessly  we  told  her 
there  was  no  point  in  crying,  it  wouldn't  change  the  situation,  and  besides,  so  far 
as  %ve  could  see,  crazy  people  were  just  as  happy  as  anyone  else.  She  cried  some 
more.  Once  when  Mother  appeared  on  the  scene  at  this  stage,  she  made  us  stoo. 
She  said,  in  her  most  emphatic  tone.  "That  is  one  type  of  thing  I  will  just  not  put 
up  with.  "  She  didn't  see  the  joke. 


Arle  was  "squeamish.  "  The  sight  of  a  dead  hen  in  the  alley  one  day  made 
him  ill.  From  then  on  Leo  had  a  defensive  weapon  to  use  when  he  started  on  the 
crazy  stunt.  All  she  had  to  do  was  to  crook  her  finger  at  him  and  shout.  "Old  dead 
hen!  Old  dead  hen!  "  He  would  be  overcome  with  his  original  nausea. 

He  soon  revived  sufficiently  to  call  Leo  "Crooked."  At  one  time  in  telling 
of  a  certain  incident,  she  had  gotten  the  details  all  mixed  up.  She  became  furious 
when  we  called  her  "Crooked,  "  so  calling  her  that  became  a  good  "goat-getting" 
device.  Leo.  not  to  be  outdone,  came  back  at  Arle  with  "Tangle  foot!  Tangle 
loot!"  That  was  to  remind  him  of  the  time  he  fell  on  the  tangle  loot  fly  paper 
and  got  himself  most  unpleasantly  involved  with  the  sticky  paste  and  the  dead  flies. 


"C rooked,  " 

'Tancle  toot  "  "Crazy,'  "Old  dead  hen."  Finally  when  Arle  discovered  he  w 
nev  er  gee  mv  place  that  way.  he  would  ',u  ,  Crocked.  C  ra:  y.  ten  titties  more  vl  ' 
you  c.tti  say."  But  Leo  would  have  the  last  word.  She  would  slam  the  door  as 
dashed  from  the  room,  calling  out.  vhi  d<  <1  hen,  Tangleloo: .  -en  times  mort 
that.  1  The\  lv  i  gone  past  the  limits  o'  lnliaity  by  this  tim<  .  so  there  was  not  mo 
aero  to  he  said. 


’hits  the  two  sparred  back  and  forth.  "Old  dead  hen. 
C razv. 


i.  -e  .trie  tno  Leo  were  involved  the  time  when  I  was  e  .  r‘ai  ing  v  l»i>\ 
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a  rut  l  -  at  an  ib  porch,  and  t  tel:  1  a  getting  along  Inmoti  slv .  .cu  a  st  mi  e. 

water  trout  the  hose  wa:  accident  i  1  v  thrown  in  our  direction.  A  :o>n.  roi  > 
a  .  l  lit  po  ib  h  vc  with  a  <>o.  I  a  lit  t  l.  c  o  id  water,  but  eve  r\  o  ue  know  ■  a  i.  ini  i ;  •  i  e  ■< 
Mi.  r  could  not  weather  a  v.  hole  streim  i>i  it.  Leu  and  Arle  have  much  to  answer 
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It  always  seemed  to  me  that.  I  got  more  than  my  share  of  teasing.  Perhaps 
1  didn't  learn  to  mask  my  feelixigs. 

My  feet  were  excessively  long  and  narrow  and  fiat,  with  no  instep  to  speak 
of.  and  with  a  bone  slightly  prominent  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle.  This  troub¬ 
led  me.  The  boys  added  to  my  unhappiness  about  my  feet  by  making  me  believe 
they  were  really  deformed.  They  did  not  stop  at  teasing  me  themselves,  but  they 
enlisted  their  friends  in  the  campaign  to  make  me  miserable. 

I  remember  one  time  a  friend  of  Arle's  pretended  he  was  sympathizing  with 
me.  He  said,  "Grace,  I  think  it  is  terrible  the  way  the  kids  are  always  teasing  you 
about  your  feet.  "  I  beamed  upon  him  "Yes,  "  he  said,  in  serious  tones,  "I  fee  l  it 
is  entirely  too  big  a  proposition  to  make  light  of.  " 

Once  Father  and  the  boys  were  moving  a  small  cabin.  Arle  told  me  after¬ 
wards  about  some  of  the  difficulties  they  had  encountered.  "You  know,  Grace,  " 
he  said,  as  I  listened  with  interest,  "there  was  one  corner  that  iust  wouldn't 
budge.  Pa  sent  me  inside  to  see  what,  the  trouble  was,  and  what  do  you  think  I 
found  ?  " 

I  began  to  wrinkle  up  my  forehead  trying  to  think  what  could  have  been  of 
sufficient  weight  to  have  frustrated  all  their  efforts,  but  Arle  did  not  give  me  a 
chance  to  answer  before  he  said,  "Your  shoes,  right  smack  dab  in  that  corner." 

I  gave  Arle  a  scornful  look  and  left,  covering  my  ears,  and  singing  at  the 
top  of  my  voice  so  that  I  couldn't  hear  any  more.  Nevertheless,  I  did  hear  him 
say  in  a  loud  voice,  "Yes,  your  shoes.  I  threw  them  out  of  the  window,  and  the 
house  lurched  forward  so  fast  I  nearly  fell  down." 

My  father  could  appreciate  a  joke  on  himself,  and  did  not  escape  entirely 
his  part  in  the  family  teasing.  At  one  time  he  came  home  from  a  convention 
proudly  displaying  a  gadget  he  had  bought,  a  device  presumed  to  hold  a  necktie 
in  its  proper  place.  Mother  looked  dubious.  Father  tried  diligently  to  use  it, 
but  it  never  could  be  made  to  work. 

Mother  finally  said,  "Pa,  you  should  have  known  that  wouldn't  do  as  they 

said.  " 


"But,  you  see,  "  said  Father.  "I  had  to  hurry.  I  didn't  have  time  to  think. 
There  were  only  a  few  left.  " 

We  were  much  pleased  to  have  uncovered  one  case  in  which  Father,  usually 
wary  ot  crafty  salesmen,  had  beer,  taken  in.  We  did  not  have  any  intention  of  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  forget  it.  At  strategic  times,  if  he  were  in  the  proper  state  of  mind, 
ve  thereafter  brought  the  incident  to  his  embarrassed  attention. 

And  so  we  quarreled  and  teased  and  made  the  other  fellow  miserable,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  according  to  the  psychologist  one  is  talking  to.  I  suppose. 

The  fact  that  in  our  plastic  years  we  were  compelled  always  to  be  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  to  take  a  stand  and  maintain  it  in  the  face  of  all  comers  even  when  we  dis¬ 
covered  we  were  wrong. may  have  had  a  tendency  to  make  us  opinionated.  As  tor 
myself,  in  spite  of  much  re-reading  of  the  famous  chapter  in  Franklin's  auto¬ 
biography,  and  mv  ensuing  efforts  to  establish  the  habit  of  saying  nr  Idly,.  "It  seems 
to  me,  ■'  "From  my  point  of  view,  "  I  found  myself  still  unable  thoroughly  to 
achieve  my  goal  of  becoming  the  gracious  type  of  person  I  admired,  rather  than 
the  opinionated  one  1  disliked. 

CHAPTER  XIX 


Community  Fun 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  elders  apparently  made  little  attempt  to  see  fhM 
we  young  people  were  enter'.,  .ned,  we  did  Tild  a  great  teal  in  ihe  em-ral  eommun- 
il\  .1.  •  to  add  to  our  eniov  ront. 
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"Hut,  "  my  father  said,  with  one  of  his  sharp  looks,  '  Don't  ask  to  go  to  a 
;>ubl  ic  dance.  I  don't  ever  want  to  hear  of  any  ot  my  children  going  to  one  ot 
those. " 


The  favorite  dances  o!  the  time  were  waltzes  and  two-steps.  Now  and  then 
the  proprams  were  varied  hy  introducing  other  types  of  dam  i  r .  u .  The  'Rye  Walt/.'' 
was  our  favorite.  When  the  orchestra  struck  up  "Corning  Through  the  Rye,  "  each 
of  us  tried  to  make  sure  he  was  paired  with  his  fa'.orite  hoy  or  girl  friend.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  dance  was  straight  waltzing,  but  during  certain  ohases  of  the 
song  everyone-  would  stand  still  and  '  step,  step,  step,"  with  his  right  foot.  Some¬ 
times  we  sang  with  the  music. 

Now  and  then  for  a  change  we  had  a  polka  or  a  tag  waltz  or  the  "Virginia 
Reel,  '  or  the  master  of  ceremonies  would  call  a  "cirlc  two-step." 

For  the  circle  two-step  w<-  *.v<  re  satisfied  to  hi-  pair.  '!  with  a  partner  not 
quire  so  choice,  for  w<  knew  that  after  dancing  a  fc-w  minutes,  the  master  would 
cail  the  signal  to  "join  hands  and  circle  to  the  li  ft  and  after  a  while  he  would 
call,  'Right  hand  to  your  partner,  grand  right  and  left1'  and  unally,  "Everybody 
two- step..  "  We  must  then  dance  with  whomever  we  chanced  to  have  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  to  meet  in  the  lint-. 

Sometimes  if  one  could  see  someone  coming  up  in  the  circle  that  he 
preferred,  he  could  appear  to  be  slightly  engrossed  or  hard-of-hearing  so  that 
the  signal  failed  to  register  until  he  had  ''grand  righted  and  lefted"  to  the  more 
desirable  partner.  In  the  resulting  confusion,  one  or  more  red-faced  individuals 
were  apt  to  be  left  standing  unattended  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  If  some  one  did 
not  immediately  rush  to  rescue  such  a  one,  he  had  to  find  his  place  at  the  side 
lines.  That  was  embarrassing,  but  if  it  didn't  happen  too  often,  we  didn't  mind. 

It  was  part  of  the  game. 

The  square  dance  had  almost  outlived  its  popularity  at  this  time,  or  shall  I 
say  "It  was  having  a  breathing  spell"  since  it  is  now  popular  again.  Anyway,  we 
thought  it  fun  to  indulge  in  one  or  two  during  the  evening,  especially  if  we  had  a 
clever  caller.  The  square  dance  was  made  up  of  a  series  of  movements  includ¬ 
ing  promenading,  swinging  on  the  corner,  saluting  your  partner,  grand  right  and 
left  maneuvers.  Only  the  initiated  could  interpret  the  signals  and  execute  the  steps. 

At  this  time  most  of  us  young  people  knew-  only  the  most  common,  simple 
calls.  We  were  lost  if  a  caller  of  the  old  school  happened  to  be  present  and  in  his 
characteristic,  sing-song  voice  call  out  something  similar  to  the  following: 

All  eight  balance  and  all  eight  swing. 

A  left  Allemado 

And  a  right  hand  grand 

Meet  your  partner  and 

Promenade  eight 
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the  growth  of  wild  onions  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Though  in  our  geographies  the  river  was  always  called  in  blunt,  unpleasant 
diction,  "The  Skunk,  "  it  pleased  the  fancy  of  us  children  to  refer  to  it  quite  often 
as  the  "Chicaqua.  "  The  word  was  not  alone  more  euphonious,  but  it  seemed  to  us 
to  present  a  most  satisfying  symbol  of  the  early  romantic  days  when  the  Fox 
Indians  hunted  and  fished  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Skunk  River  and  Winder's  Pond  furnished  opportunity  for  much  wholesome 
out  door  sport,  places  for  swimming  in  summer  and  for  skating  in  winter.  Both 
sports  were  popular. 

The  swimming  in  the  river  was  the  source  of  much  anxiety  among  the  parents, 
for  though,  when  the  water  was  low,  it  was  quite  a  harmless  and  kindly  old  stream, 
during  times  of  high  water,  it  became  a  rampaging  demon,  covering  acres  of  good 
farm  land,  tearing  away  its  mud  banks,  digging  out  holes  in  its  channel,  develop¬ 
ing  dangerous  whirlpools. 

The  boys  were  not  always  too  prudent  as  to  their  choice  of  the  best  and  saf¬ 
est  time  and  place  in  which  to  indulge  in  this  favorite  sport.  It  was  surprising 
that  there  were  not  more  accidents  than  there  were.  I  remember  when  twelve 
year  old  Willie  King  was  drowned.  Dick  was  with  the  group  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  and  afterward,  when  friends  and  neighbors  dragged  the  river  most  of  the 
night  before  the  body  was  recovered.  None  of  us  ever  forgot  the  tragic  incident 
and  after  that,  extra  restrictions  were  imposed  on  swimming  in  the  river. 

Warnings  were  also  given  out  with  regard  to  skating.  Youngsters  were  so 
impatient  to  get  at  it  after  the  long  summer  suspension,  that  they  were  apt  to  in¬ 
dulge  before  the  ice  was  strong  enough  to  support  them  properly.  I  can't  remem¬ 
ber  that  any  of  the  skaters  were  actually  drowned,  but  a  number  of  times  people 
broke  through  weak  places  and  got  a  thorough  soaking.  It  was  a  gruelling  exper¬ 
ience  to  return  home  wet  to  the  skin,  with  clothing  freezing  in  the  zero  weather. 
However,  barring  no  accidents,  it  was  most  exnilirating,  of  a  winter  afternoon 
or  evening,  to  meet  the  gang  at  the  river  or  pond  and  build  a  huge  fire  on  the 
bank  for  warming  up  periods;  then,  if  you  were  a  girl,  have  your  skates  strap¬ 
ped  on  by  your  "fellow",  and  for  a  couple  of  hours,  singly,  or  in  pairs,  or  in 
long  lines  with  criss-cross  handclasp,  go  streaking  and  circling  over  the  ice. 

Another  favorite  sport  was  coasting.  Colfax  has  hills,  real  hills.  There 
was  Sid  Williams'  Hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  town.  We  could  start  at  the  Luther 
corner,  slide  down  past  the  home  of  James  Norman  Hall,  who  at  that  time  was  a 
little  school  boy,  and,  I  am  safe  in  saying,  had  never  heard  of  Tahiti  or  of 
Kitchner  and  his  "mob,  "  or  about  a  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty. 

Quite  likely  "Norm"  Hall  was  on  the  hill  coasting  with  the  rest  of  us.  I 
never  noticed.  How  should  I  know  that  he  was  destined  to  become  one  of  Colfax' 
most  famous  sons  and  that  we  should  all  be  treating  him  with  extra  special 
respect?  I  had  observed  that  he  was  a  handsome  well  mannered  boy.  but,  after 
ail,  he  was  one  of  the  little  boys,  being,  I  suppose,  a  couple  ot  grades  below  me 
and  those  in  my  crowd,  in  school. 

At  any  rate,  we  would  continue  past  the  homes  of  the  elite  of  the  town,  past 
the  Grand  Hotel,  turn  north  at  the  Woods  B  ink.  and  continue  down  the  main  bus¬ 
iness  street'.  If  conditions  were  iust  right,  we  could  slide  over  the  tracks  and  to 
the  river. 

Then  came  the  ion-'  trek  pulling  t'v  sb.  d 
a  mile  to  the  top,  but  ■  ho  mi  '-led  ’>  !  '  The  r 
banter  all  the  way.  I' hero  >v  >  s  opportunity  to 
"  fellow.  " 
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legitimate  practice  to  hold  on  to  the  one  in  front  of  you  on  the  sled.  Thus  we  shut¬ 
tled  happily  back  and  forth  whole  evenings. 

The  second  best  hill  for  coasting  was  in  the  south  part  of  town,  starting  at 
the  James  B.  Weaver  home  at  the  summit,  coasting  down  past  our  house  and  on 
down  through  the  business  district.  This  hill  was  never  so  popular  as  Sid  Williams 
Hill.  It  was  not  so  uniformly  steep,  and  the  rides  were  less  breath  taking  and  full 
of  thrills. 


In  school,  football  was  just  coining  into  popularity.  While  I  was  in  high 
school,  a  student  from  Grinnell  College  was  engaged  to  organize  and  coach  the 
first  team  at  Colfax.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  when  his  raw  recruits  played 
their  first  game,  only  one  on  the  team  had  ever  seen  a  game  played,  the  young 
coach  whipped  the  group  into  a  winning  team.  During  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  their  existence  as  a  team  they  won  the  state  championship.  Our  small 
town  almost  suffered  municipal  apoplexy.  To  think  that  our  team  could  meet  and 
defeat  teams  from  cities  like  Des  Moines,  and  from  large  towns  such  as  Grinnell 
and  NewtonJ 

As  for  us  youngsters,  we  did  not  need  football  pep  meetings  to  arouse  our 
flagging  school  spirit.  We  did  not  require  a  band  to  inspire  us  into  action.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  appoint  a  cheer  leader  whose  duty  it  was  to  dress  up  in  fancy 
uniform,  prance  up  and  down  before  us  and  perform  all  sorts  of  antics  in  an  effort 
to  see  that  we  did  our  part  in  noise  making  sufficient  to  show  the  team  that  they 
had  our  full  endorsement  and  support,  and  to  show  the  enemy  that  their  chances  of 
winning  were  very  slim.  Our  enthusiasm  was  spontaneous,  and  without  arti¬ 
ficial  inspiration  we  yelled  ourselves  hoarse  at  every  game. 

My  interest  in  this  game  never  flagged  until  the  time  when  Dick  was  injured 
so  badly  that  those  who  were  at  the  game  despaired  of  his  life.  But  Jess  would 
not  give  up.  He  'worked  calmly  and  untiringly  with  Dick  until  a  faint  gasp  from 
him  assured  Jess  that  he  was  still  alive.  Then  Jess  began  to  cry  unmanly  tears 
while  others  took  over.  Dick  lay  for  weeks  so  mangled  internally  that  we  scarce¬ 
ly  dared  to  touch  his  bed.  My  enthusiasm  for  the  game  never  revived. 

Part  of  our  fun  came  from  co-operating  with  the  schools  ar.a  other  commun¬ 
ity  organizations  in  giving  entertainments  of  various  kinds.  These  were  primar¬ 
ily  to  raise  money  for  different  projects,  but  we  managed  as  a  bi-product  to  sec¬ 
ure  a  considerable  amount  of  enjoyment  from  practicing,  selling  tickets,  ushering, 
and  general  participation. 

We  were  particularly  set  up  if  someone  asked  us  to  be  in  a  play.  Rehearsing 
and  preparing  for  these  consumed  hours  of  our  time.  I  still  remember  the  drama¬ 
tic  first  line  of  one  or  these--'  By  yonder  fair  moon  whose  radiance  is  reflected  in 
a  thousand  dewoy  gems,  I  abjure  you  to  remove  that  mask."  I  presume  the  more 
molo -dramatic  a  selection  was.  the  more  it  appealed  to  us. 

At  times  professionals  came  to  town  and  offered  to  manage  and  direct  our 
plays  and  entertainments  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the  proceeds.  Among  these, 
one  that  I  remember  was  a  minstrel  show.  We  all  became  darkies,  learned  and 
rein  arsed  our  songs  and  rehearsed  our  end  man  jokes.  It  was  fun.  I  was  always 
given  a  character  part  in  ill  these  play  s.  that  of  a  garrulous  old  woman,  or  a  sour 
oiti  spinster,  or  an  uncouth  house  maid,  or  a  fat  end  man.  I  see  now  that  it  was 
..  -.id  rpist.ike  for  me  to  have  accepted  and  evtared  into  these  character  parts  so 
wholeheartedly.  I  do  not  advise  j?  for  those  roman!  ically  inclined-  It  puts  one 
po rarily  in  a  bad  Ught  before  the  young  eligible s  of  the  community. 

Another  show  1  remember,  directed  by  outside  talent,  was  a  "Tom  Thumb 
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The  whole  town  turned  out  to  our  various  community  affairs  and  filled  the 
church  or  hall  to  overflowing.  Sometimes  we  had  to  repeat  the  show  in  order  to 
give  all  who  clamored  for  admittance  a  chance  to  attend. 

I  cannot  recall  that  any  carnivals  came  to  town  in  those  days,  but  the  car¬ 
nival  spirit  had  opportunity  for  outlet.  There  were  the  yearly  county  fairs  for 
those  who  could  manage  to  attend.  These  provided  for  concessions  which  gave 
opportunity  for  us,  wide-eyed,  to  gaze  upon  two-headed  dogs,  wild  men  of  Borneo, 
giants  and  pygmies.  There  were  shooting  galleries  and  corn  games. 

At  one  time  we  tricked  Mother  into  taking  her  place  at  a  corn  game.  She 
enjoyed  putting  the  grains  of  corn  on  the  squares,  but  felt  outraged  when  she 
discovered  she  had,  with  her  ten  cents,  won  a  very  nice  aluminum  kettle. 

"Well,  "  she  said,  "I  won't  take  it.  I  won't  carry  that  pan  all  around  the 
grounds  and  have  every  one  know  I  have  been  patronizing  a  gambling  device.  " 

And  she  didn't.  Some  other  member  of  the  family  had  to  carry  it.  She 
didn't  even  enjoy  being  with  a  group  who  thus  blatantly  showed  to  the  world  that 
some  member  had  stooped  to  such  practices. 

At  the  fairs  were  horse  races,  contests  in  speed  between  various  horse- 
motored  fire  companies,  prize  awards  for  the  best  cakes,  the  prettiest  quilts, 
the  best  marmalade  and  pickles  and  canned  fruits. 

Now  and  then  Ringling  Brothers  or  Sells  Brothers  came  to  town  with  their 
wondrous  displays  of  lions  and  tigers  and  elephants  and  trained  dogs,  trapeze 
performers  and  side  shows.  It  was  most  thrilling  from  the  time  the  huge  tent 
was  erected  and  the  painted  wagons  creaked  and  rumbled  into  the  grounds,  to  the 
time  when  everything  was  dismantled  and  the  wagons  creaked  and  rumbled  out  a- 
gain. 


Those  were  the  days  of  barn- storming,  when  theater  companies  travelled 
through  the  country  and  gave  shows  in  tents  or  barns  or  any  available  shelter. 
These  travelling  companies  showed  in  our  old  opera  house  until  it  was  condemned 
as  unsafe  for  such  crowds  as  presented  themselves.  After  the  opera  house  was 
abandoned,  the  shows  were  given  in  tents.  It  was  at  one  of  these  that  I  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cry  again  over  the  death  of  little  Eva  and  the  beatings  of  Uncle  Tom,  and 
to  experience  the  chills  and  thrills  of  seeing  Eliza  in  her  dramatic  escape  across 
the  ice  floes.  The  Chase-Lister  show  with  headquarters  at  Newton  was  our  most 
frequent  visitant. 

Among  the  older,  more  fashionable  set  at  that  time,  the  most  common  form 
of  entertainment  was  the  reception.  These  were  huge  affairs.  Each  lady  in  the 
upper  social  circles  would  plan  to  have  a  reception  about  once  a  year.  She  would 
send  out  invitations  to  a  hundred  guests  or  more.  Every  one  accepted.  The  homes 
were  mostly  of  sufficient  size  to  accomodate  the  crowd.  If  not,  the  list  was  stag¬ 
gered  so  that  the  guests  came  at  different  hours. 

At  these  affairs  the  ladies  of  the  town  were  accustomed  to  invite  the  young 
high  school  girls  to  serve  the  refreshments.  We  felt  no  less  flattered  than  those 
who  had  been  invited  as  guests.  We  dressed  up  in  our  best  and  made  ourselves 
look  as  pretty  as  possible,  for  we  knew  that  all  the  guests  would  look  beautiful 
and  that  the  houses  would  be  bright  and  shining  and  bedecked  with  lovley  flowers. 
We  must  fit  into  the  picture.  We  conceitedly  felt  that  we  were  invited  to  serve 
in  order  to  add  to  the  decorations. 

Sometimes  we  were  asked  to  sit  up  with  the  dead.  In  those  times  no  self 
respecting  corpse  was  ever  left  unattended.  Most  anything  might  happen.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  the  old  women,  cats  frequent  homos  wherein  the  dead  wore  lying.  They 
would  gain  access  to  such  a  home  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  and  proceed  to 
mutilate  the  body  of  the  loved  one.  Some  one  must  watch  night  and  day  to  prevent 
this  and  other  possible  catastrophies.  Usually  older  people  oiliciated  .it  these  all 
night  vigils,  but  now  and  then,  if  the  deceased  were  a  young  child,  it  was  thought 
more  appropriate  to  have  young  people. 
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It  seems  strange  and  eery  now  to  record  these  night  watches  as  part  of  our 
recreation,  but  truth  compel-  me  to  do  so.  The  experience  appealed  to  us  because 
of  its  unusual  nature.  Besides,  the  bereaved  family  made  available  quantities  of 
good  food,  so  we  ate  pies  and  cakes  and  fried  chicken  at  intervals  all  night,  and  in 
between  times  we  talked  and  played  games.  The  next  day  we  could  boast  to  our 
classmates  of  how  sleepy  we  were,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  telling  them 
why.  It  was  legitimately  part  of  our  recreational  program. 

As  we  grew  up,  we  did  not  have  time  to  consider  the  advantages  of  becom¬ 
ing  juvenile  delinquents.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  eight  of  us 
or  more  to  supervise.  Father  and  Mother  kept  track  of  our  movements  far  too 
closely  to  permit  of  our  indulcing  ourselves  in  any  activites  that  would  lead  to 
that  end.  One  incident  will  serve  to  show  this  fact.  «.t  one  time  I  decided  to  stay 
at  Vera's  all  night.  That  was  before  the  day  of  telephones.  I  told  Dick  to  report 
my  intentions  when  he  reached  home.  But  that  wasn't  soon  enough.  At  eleven 
o'clock  Father  arrived  at  the  Stouffer  home.  He  wasn't  in  an  especially  jovial 
mood  after  having  walked  that  precipitous  mile  from  our  home.  Unfeelingly,  he 
insisted  that  I  should  dress  and  accompany  him  as  he  returned  home.  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  other  walks  more. 


CHAPTER  XX 
Now  It  Can  Be  Revealed 

I  can  well  remember  when,  in  middle  class  circles,  it  was  immodest  and 
inelegant  for  women  or  older  girls  to  show  to  the  world  any  part  of  the  anatomy 
except  the  unprovocative  head  and  hands.  Clothing  must  completely  cover  the 
body  from  the  chin  down.  Sleeves  must  be  long.  The  natural  curves  of  the  body 
must  be  subdued  and  concealed  by  layers  of  starched  muslin  garments. 

It  was  not  alone  desirable  to  conceal  one's  self  from  head  to  foot,  it  was 
distinctly  improper  even  to  mention  the  articles  which  made  up  one's  under 
garments,  especially  the  innermost  ones.  A  girl  would  have  been  signally 
disgraced  if  any  of  her  "fellows"  so  much  as  caught  a  glimpse  of  any  of  these 
"unmentionables"  hanging  on  the  line  after  a  wash.  There  were  various  parts  of 
the  body  that  were  also  unmentionables,  of  which  one  speaks  rather  casually 
today.  One  avoided  speaking  of  his  legs  if  possible,  but  in  case  of  necessity,  the 
modest  and  elegant  person  would  refer  to  these  nether  appendages  as  "limbs.  " 

But  now,  for  you  of  a  new  generation,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  four  dimen¬ 
sioned  eye,  neither  time  nor  solid  walls  nor  red  faces  need  interfere  too  seriously 
with  our  observing  the  dressing  activities  of  a  girl  in  her  early  twenties,  on  a  win¬ 
ter  evening,  some  time  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century.  I  will  accompany 
you  in  this  backward  expedition.  When  we  turn  to  observe  this  girl,  she  has  al¬ 
ready  pulled  on  her  silk  and  wool  under  suit.  We  see  her  straighten  out  the  ankle 
length  legs  and  give  a  twist  to  the  long  sleeves  to  make  them  sit  more  comfort¬ 
ably.  She  buttons  the  long  string  of  buttons  up  the  front  of  the  under  suit,  and  ties  the 
silk  tape  close  wround  her  neck.  She  draws  on  her  long  black  cotton  stockings, 
folding  over  the  excess  fullness  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  underwear  at  the  ankles, 
so  that  the  stocking  will  look  as  smooth  as  possible.  With  interest  we  watch  her 
put  on  her  high  patent  leather  shoes  with  clotti  tops,  and  button  them  tip  with  the 
long  sterling  silver  button  hook,  a  recent  prized  gift  from  a  friend.  She  reaches 
for  her  corset,  puts  it  around  her  and  fastens  the  stiff  steel  clasps  down  the  front. 

As  she  looks  in  the  mirror,  she  puts  her  hands  around  her  hips  on  either  side 
and  twists  from  side  to  side  to  see  if  her  waist  line  is  diminutive  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  herself  and  pass  muster  with  her  friends.  Not  wholly  pleased,  she  reaches 
behind  and  pulls  the  laces  a  bit  tighter,  securing  them  at  the  waist  by  tying  a  knot. 

She  pulls  on  her  starched,  knee  length  muslin  "drawers"  with  the  ruffles  of 
lace  or  embroidery  at  the  lower  edge,  and  pins  a  starched  ruffle  edged  with  lace 
across  her  bosom. 

She  pulls  her  starched  muslin  corset  cover  over  her  head.  We  stoop  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  corset  cover  and  find  it  made  with  a  hand  crocheted  lace  yoke  with  w  ide 
straps  el  the  same  lace  over  the  shoulders  and  perhaps  a  hand  of  the  l.  ce  sewed 
into  the  arm  holes  to  provide  a  cone*  a  line,  e.tp  sleeve.  She  may  pin  on  a  ■•mall 
’  ustli  .  She  dons  a  knee  length  pottieoat  and  two  other  long  petticoats  all  starched 
and  milled  and  edged  with  l.ce  o  r  embroidery. 
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She  looks  at  herself  in  the  mirror  with  growing  satisfaction.  All  her  natural 
curves  are  effectively  concealed  by  the  many  starchy  stiff  layers. 

It  is  not  Saturday,  so  she  hadn't  needed  to  take  a  bath,  but  she  must  scrub 
her  face  and  neck  and  ears.  At  this  time  she  may  live  in  a  house  with  a  bath  room 
where  this  can  be  accomplished  with  dispatch  in  the  "tin"  wash  bowl.  If  not,  she 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  commode  in  her  room  equipped  with  a  large 
flowered  wash  bowl  and  pitcher  and  a  "slop  jar"  to  match,  for  receiving  wastes. 

But  more  than  likely  we  will  see  her  repair  to  the  kitchen  where  she  will  attend  to 
the  scrubbing  in  a  wash  pan  in  the  kitchen  sink.  We  may  see  her  help  herself  to 
hot  water  from  the  reservoir  of  the  kitchen  stove,  or  from  the  large  steaming 
tea  kettle.  After  the  scrubbing,  she  wipes  herself  on  the  common  long  roller 
towel  close  by  the  sink,  selecting,  if  she  can,  a  clean  place  that  does  not  show 
signs  of  former  use.  Don't  be  too  much  shocked  if  you  find  she  fails  to  wash  her 
teeth  or  if  she  gives  only  cursory  attention  to  her  nails. 

Back  in  her  room  she  combs  out  her  hair.  It  has  probably  never  been  cut. 

If  she  is  fortunate,  it  will  be  long  and  heavy.  It  may  even  reach  to  her  hips  or 
beyond.  She  may  be  able  to  boast  to  her  friends  that  it  is  so  long  she  can  sit  on 
the  ends  of  it,  in  which  case  she  holds  her  comb  in  her  hand  at  this  point  in  her 
dressing,  turns  from  side  to  side  shaking  out  her  hair  and  gazing  at  her  "woman's 
glory"  with  a  considerable  amount  of  pride. 

She  has  washed  her  hair  on  Saturday  when  she  took  her  bath,  and  since  it  is 
winter,  she  had  to  dry  it  by  rubbing  it  with  a  towel  and  fanning  it  as  she  sat  close 
to  the  stove,  or,  if  her  home  could  boast  of  a  furnace,  she  had  gotten  down  on  her 
hands  and  knees  and  held  her  head  over  the  register.  It  is  small  wonder  that  she 
doesn't  care  to  go  through  this  ordeal  more  than  a  few  times  a  year. 

As  we  watch,  she  lights  the  lamp  and  inserts  a  curling  iron  in  the  top  of  the 
chimney.  At  intervals  she  tests  the  iron  with  a  wet  finger  to  see  if  it  gives  the  pro¬ 
per  sizzle.  If  so,  she  winds  one  strand  of  hair  after  another  around  the  cylinder 
of  the  curler  and  waits  a  few  seconds  for  each  to  heat.  From  time  to  time,  we  see 
her  test  the  iron  on  a  piece  of  paper.  If  she  finds  it  scorches  the  paper,  she  blows 
upon  the  iron  and  waves  it  in  the  air  until  it  cools  sufficiently.  She  has  before  now 
experienced  the  tragedy  of  having  a  curl  fall  from  her  head  scorched  and  ruined. 

She  wants  to  avoid  that.  She  completes  her  coiffure  according  to  the  fashion  pre¬ 
valent  at  the  time. 

She  is  ready  now  for  her  dress.  She  puts  on  her  shirt  waist  with  long  sleeves 
and  high  neck.  We  see  her  pin  her  skirt  supporter  around  her  waist  and  pull  the 
shirt  waist  down  all  around  under  it  so  that  the  waist  looks  neat  and  trim. 

She  dons  her  long,  full,  completely  lined  skirt  with  the  band  of  crinoline  at 
the  lower  edge  to  give  it  body  and  stiffness,  and  she  adjusts  the  skirt  in  the  back 
over  the  steel  prongs  of  the  supporter. 

We  see  her  pin  her  chateline  watch  to  her  left  shoulder,  put  a  long  chain 
around  her  neck,  to  which  is  suspended  her  gold  locket  containing  her  "fellow's" 
picture.  She  fastens  her  "friendship"  bracelet  around  her  wrist.  We  observe 
that  the  bracelet  is  made  of  heavy  gold  wire  with  loops  at  intervals  on  which  are 
hung  the  gold  hearts  which  have  been  given  her  by  friends  at  various  times,  and 
on  which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  donors. 

A  little  self-consciously,  she  sprinkles  a  little  talcum  powder  on  a  small 
piece  of  chamois  skin  and  rubs  it  lightly  over  her  face.  She  bites  her  lips  and 
pinches  her  cheeks  to  make  them  red.  leans  forward  and  looks  at  herself  in  the 
mirror  with  much  satisfaction.  She  steps  back  and  preens  herself.  She  is  ready 
to  go.  but  will  not  put  on  her  hat  until  her  escort  comes.  It  would  never  do  for  him 
to  think  she  was  ready  and  waiting  for  him. 

When  the  escort  arrives,  we  see  our  girl  dawdling  over  the  completion  of  her 
toilet.  She  places  her  hat  at  different  ancles,  pins  and  unpins  it  with  the  gold¬ 
headed  hat  pin  which  is  perhaps  fen  or  twelve  inches  long.  She  reddens  her  lips 
and  cheeks  again,  wets  her  linger  in  tier  mouth  and  draws  it  over  her  eye  brows 
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to  take  off  all  the  telltale  signs  of  powder,  assumes  the  fashionable  posture,  chest 
up,  hips  back,  and  then  she  appears.  She  knows  she  is  properly  and  modestly 
attired.  She  tinks  she  looks  nice,  and  so  does  he. 

The  escort  does  not  think  he  looks  so  bad  himself.  The  trousers  are  fashion¬ 
ably  tight  and  short.  His  coat  is  cut  high  with  abbreviated  lapels.  His  celluloid 
collar  with  turn  down  corners  surprises  us. 

As  his  girl  arrives,  we  find  him  fingering  his  new  watch  fob.  This  ribbon 
and  gold  appendage  is  attached  to  his  watch,  which  is  slipped  into  the  watch  pocket 
of  his  vest.  As  the  couple  leave  the  house,  he  dons  his  stiff  derby  hat,  a  new  one, 
which  he  has  ostentatiously  held  in  his  hand  as  she  entered  the  room. 

We  have  observed  what  we  came  specifically  to  see.  Now  we  had  better 
clamber  back  into  our  mid-century  niche  before  the  world  rolls  on  and  leaves  us 
so  far  behind  we  can't  catch  up.  From  memory  I  can  tell  you  some  of  the  strange 
things  you  would  see  if  we  felt  it  safe  to  stay  longer. 

Going  into  the  kitchen,  you  would  find  the  house  dresses  of  the  early  times 
were  usually  of  the  Mother  Hubbard  variety.  This  was  a  voluminous  garment  us¬ 
ually  made  of  calico  and  was  fulled  into  a  yoke  back  and  front.  With  its  long 
skirt  and  sleeves  and  high  neck,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any  worse  invention 
for  a  garment  in  which  to  work. 

If  the  lady's  work  took  her  out  doors,  she  would  snatch  her  sun  bonnet  from 
its  hook.  Under  no  circumstances  would  she  risk  ruining  her  complexion  by  for¬ 
getting  to  don  her  sun  bonnet.  These  bonnets  were  made  with  a  protruding  front 
portion  stiffly  starched  or  slatted,  combined  with  a  puffed  portion  in  the  rear, 
which  terminated  in  a  ruffle  or  a  flare  at  the  lower  edge.  This  ruffle  was  designed 
to  protect  the  neck  from  the  pernicious  rays  of  the  sun. 

For  negligee  you  would  find  women  donning  "dressing  sacques.  "  These  were 
similar  to  kimonos  of  a  later  day,  but  were  short,  reaching  scarcely  below  the  waist. 

You  would  laugh  at  the  bathing  suits  for  women.  They  had  to  be  concealing. 

If  we  girls  were  determined  to  try  to  learn  to  swim,  we  must  at  least  be  modest 
about  it.  The  suits  were  made  of  wool  cloth,  with  matching  bloomers,  knee  length 
skirt  and  elbow  sleeves.  With  this  suit  we  wore  long  black  stockings.  The  outfit 
became  so  cumbersome  when  wet  that  there  was  little  chance  that  we  would  ever 
oecome  proficient  in  swimming. 

You  would  see  much  color  in  women's  costumes,  but  you  would  observe  many 
women  in  black.  As  a  rule,  black  was  put  on  for  a  purpose.  When  a  member  of  the 
family  died,  it  was  customary  to  adverties  one's  grief  to  the  world  by  "putting  on 
mourning.  "  Families  who  were  very  correct  would  wear  black  from  head  to  foot 
for  several  months. 

A  widow  assumed  "widow's  weeds,  "  a  black  trailing  crepe  veil  which  she  wore 
on  all  occasions.  As  I  remember,  if  she  wished  to  retain  the  respect  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  she  was  supposed  never  to  relinquish  a  perpetually  sad  expression,  nor 
enter  into  any  pleasant  or  cheerful  activity  for  the  given  time.  Presumably,  it  was 
expected  she  would  sit  around  and  weep  during  her  mourning  period.  I  suppose  she 
was  thus,  by  dress  and  mein,  to  warn  all  suitors  that  she  felt  too  sad  as  yet  to  con¬ 
sider  any  courtship  or  proposal. 

Hats,  you  would  find,  were  usually  fearful  and  wonderful  creations,  heavily 
laden  with  flowers  or  feathers,  sometimes  sitting  atop  our  heads.  A  few  years 
later  they  were  fitted  well  down  over  our  ears.  The  long  hat  pins  were  essential 
for  anchoring  the  perehed-up  variety,  especially  if  the  hat  had  one  of  the  large 
crowns  we  thouglt  so  elegant. 

Style  and  si/e  of  hats  varied  with  the  years.  I  had  one  huge  sailor  hat  which 
forced  me  to  walk  in  a  very  straight,  still  line,  when  passing  through  the  narrow 
aisles  of  a  sleeping  car,  to  prevent  the  hat  from  colliding  with  the  walls  on  either 
side.  1  had  one  hat  trimmed  with  a  huge  bow  of  black  velvet  lined  with  pink.  I  had 
one  trimmed  with  two  trailing  ostrich  plumes,  one  black,  one  orange. 

Our  hair  was  as  wonderful  as  our  hats,  even  more  fearlul.  One  sum  that 
we  were  grown  up  was  that  we  could  abandon  h  r  aujs_.m(i--iLUJ±iL^gl^^ 
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to  do  up  our  hair.  Another  sign  was  the  lengthening  of  our  skirts.  Children  wore 
short  skirts.  Women  wore  long  ones. 

At  one  period  after  we  were  "grown",  we  drew  our  hair  up  smoothly  at  the 
sides  and  back,  arranging  it  in  a  smooth,  upstanding  pompadour  in  front.  At  another 
time  we  arranged  it  over  a  wire  "rat"  which  encircled  our  heads,  and  we  filled 
in  the  center  of  this  roll  with  a  cap  of  curls,  very  often  arranged  off  the  head  from 
a  switch  which  was  then  pinned  on  in  the  proper  place. 

Some  people  had  to  buy  "transformations"  to  supplement  their  own  hair  and 
the  switches  in  this  elaborate  hair  dress.  Transformations  were  made  of  human 
hair  like  a  switch,  but  were  fashioned  to  form  a  long  fring-like  affair,  designed 
to  assist  in  covering  "rats"  effectively. 

During  the  switch  era,  we  had  a  spell  when  w'e  wore  heavy  artificial  braids 
encircling  our  heads.  Then  again  nearly  everyone  wore  a  band  of  black  velvet 
ribbon  around  her  head.  One  era  decreed  that  we  attain  an  owlish  appearance  by 
pinning  huge  rolls  of  hair  over  our  ears.  I  doubt  if  it  gave  us  the  wise  appearance 
that  an  owl  is  presumed  to  have. 

CHAPTER  XXI 
We  Are  Emancipated 

But  a  drastic  change  was  in  the  offing.  Little  did  the  girl,  dressing  for  her 
date,  realize  that  during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  she  would  participate  in  what 
proved  to  be  in  essence  a  drawn  out  "strip  tease"  performance,  in  which  one  bulky 
starched  garment  after  another  would  find  its  way  to  the  discard,  and  that  in  the 
end  an  entirely  different  looking  girl  would  emerge  from  her  dressing  room. 

To  accomplish  this  meant  that  a  disproportionate  amount  of  our  time  during 
this  transformation  period  must  be  spent  on  our  clothes.  We  didn't  just  know  what 
we  wanted,  and  thus  rapid  and  drastic  style  changes  caused  us  continually  to  find 
ourselves  hopelessly  out  of  fashionable  step.  A  considerable  change  of  style  sent 
us  frantically  to  work  in  the  sewing  room,  with  scissors  and  patterns  and  findings, 
in  the  desperate  attempt  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

At  the  first  of  the  century,  not  only  were  style  changes  temperamental,  we 
were  not  even  satisfied  with  the  figures  nature  had  bestowed  upon  us  and  we  made 
rather  convincing  and  successful  efforts  to  show  to  the  world  that  we  were  not  what 
we  were.  We  were  not  consistent  even  in  that.  We  barely  succeeded  in  proving 
that  we  were  so,  when  we  decided  to  be  thus. 

Waist  lines  were  erratic  as  to  size  and  location.  Though  the  days  of  actual 
lacing  were  passee,  when  I  was  young,  a  wasp  waist  was  still  much  to  be  desired. 

It  was  not  too  uncommon  to  see  waists  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Divide  by  pi  and  you  will  see  that  would  mean  a  waist  of  only  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter. 

Sometime  later,  women  decided  it  was  not  desirable  to  have  any  marked 
waist  line  at  all,  or  any  hips  or  any  bust.  We  waked  up  at  the  beginning  of  one 
season  to  discover  that  women  were  supposed  to  be  practically  cylindrical  in 
shape.  The  real  waist  line  gave  way  to  a  simulated  one  at  the  "mid-riff"  of  the 
hips;  busts  were  flattened  down  with  tight  confiners,  and  there  we  were,  as  curve¬ 
less  and  beautiful  as  our  brothers,  or  so  we  thought.  Those  who  had  been  most 
faithful  to  the  decree  imposing  the  small  waist  line  now  opposed  the  innovation, 
insisting  that  the  human  figure  was  something  it  was  wicked  to  distort.  They  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  small  waist  that  they  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
decree  calling  for  such  a  waist  had  come  from  Heaven,  along  with  the  date  when 
we  observe  Thanksgiving  Day,  our  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  our 
cumbersome  calendar.  But  even  these  dissenters  soon  succumbed  to  the  evil 
custom  and  developed  boy-like  figures  along  with  the  rest  of  us. 

At  this  point  in  our  emancipation  we  literally  breathed  a  sigti  of  relief. 

There  was  now  no  point  in  drawing  in  the  waist.  How  good  it  felt  to  breathe! 
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Then  there  was  the  time  when  it  was  decreed  that  the  waist  line  rightfully 
belonged  at  the  diaphragm  level  and  the  Empress  dress  was  the  thing.  Again  we 
wore  tight  fitting  princess  dresses  cut  in  one  piece  with  no  actual  waist  line,  but 
curves  a  plenty. 

Length  of  skirt  shuttled  erratically  hack  and  forth  from  floor  length  to  just 
below  the  knees.  My  first  remembrance  of  skirts  for  adults  was  of  very  long 
ones,  so  long  that  they  swept  the  floor  or  street  and  had  to  be  finished  at  the  low¬ 
er  edge  with  brush  braid  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear.  When  we  walked  we  had 
to  grasp  our  skirts  with  one  hand  at  the  back  and  hold  them  daintily  to  one  side  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  mud  and  dirt  of  the  street.  When  skirts  began  to  creep  up¬ 
wards,  the  ultra-conservatives,  as  usual,  predicted  dire  results  from  the  daring 
and  immoral  exposures  practiced  by  the  young  generation. 

The  first  step  in  shortening  the  skirts  was  the  introduction  of  the  slit  skirt. 
This  skirt  was  long,  but  it  had  a  slit  at  one  side,  sometimes  cut  half  way  up  to  the 
knees.  As  one  strode  along,  an  observer  could  catch  fleeting  and  provocative 
glimpses  of  legs  which  he  had  never  known  before  were  there.  It  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  sight,  even  though  the  legs  were  still  incased  in  long  black  cotton  hose. 

The  logical  next  step  was  the  introduction  of  lace  hose.  These  were  still  black, 
butmade  in  lace  designs.  Conservatives,  again,  hesitated  to  take  up  the  new 
style.  It  was  shockingly  revealing. 

The  slit  skirt,  at  the  time,  was  almost  a  necessity  if  we  wished  to  walk  at 
all,  for  the  "hobble"  skirt  was  in  style.  We  had  decided  at  that  time  to  become 
the  shape  of  a  sort  of  double  cone,  with  one  small  end  at  the  feet,  the  other  at 
the  head.  To  accomplish  this,  the  skirts  were  made  rather  full  at  the  top,  but 
narrowed  down  at  the  bottom,  so  that  we  must  of  necessity  walk  with  a  mincing 
step,  perhaps  a  little  more  or  less  than  eighteen  inches  long.  Striding  for  women 
was  of  necessity  out  of  fashion.  At  college  age  I  had  to  learn  to  walk  all  over 
again.  Stepping  over  a  puddle  of  water  or  a  small  ditch  was  apt  to  prove  disas¬ 
trous.  We  were  prone  to  miscalculate  and  attempt  a  twenty-four  inch  step  with 
an  eighteen  inch  leeway,  and  down  we  would  go  with  our  finery  in  the  dust  or  mud, 
brought  up  sharp  and  short  by  the  limitations  of  our  fashionable  skirts. 

We  had  lots  of  fun  poked  at  us.  Gayle  was  watching  me  while  I  was  making 
a  skirt  of  this  sort  one  time.  "Grace,  "  he  said  in  serious  tones,  "I  have  a  pair 
of  pants  I  don't  want.  I  think  you  could  make  two  skirts  out  of  them" 

One  type  of  skirt  in  vogue  during  the  period  was  the  "golf  skirt.  "  It  was 
long  and  full.  Golf  skirts  were  of  sufficiently  heavy  material  so  that  the  lining 
and  the  crinolin  at  the  lower  edge  could  be  eliminated.  If  anyone  ever  played  golf 
in  these  skirts,  I  never  knew  it.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  most  of  us 
was  concerned,  golf  was  many  years  in  the  future.  When  golf  time  came,  it  would 
have  sadly  impaired  any  lady's  "form"  if  she  had  been  compelled  to  carry  one  of 
those  long  heavy  skirts  around  the  course. 

Our  present  day  shoe  styles  are  the  product  of  evolution,  we  all,  except  for 
formal  occasions,  when  society  people  wore  party  slippers.  Shoes,  as  I  remember 
them,  were  inevitably  pointed  toed  and  not  comfortable  to  wear.  Many  parents 
insisted  upon  their  daughters'  continuing  with  high  shoes  after  low  shoes  became 
fashionable,  because,  they  said,  we  "needed  support  for  our  ankles"  or  because 
we  needed  the  warmth.  After  much  grumbling  on  our  part,  the  parent  group  finally 
gave  in  that  we  might  buy  a  pair  of  oxfords  for  summer  wear. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  high  shoes.  We  never  wanted  to  return 
to  them,  and  to  have  the  trial  of  the  extra  timeconsuming  lacing  or  buttoning  pro¬ 
cess.  "Spats"  came  into  vogue  for  winter  wear  arid  were  popular  for  a  few  years. 
These  spats  were  made  of  heavy  broadcloth,  usually  black  to  match  our  shoes,  and 
thev  were  fitted  and  buttoned  to  the  ankles. 

To  complete  the  covering  up  process  in  the  earlv  day,  most  of  us  wore  high 
necks.  These  nocks  were  often  made  pointed  and  boned  behind  the  ears,  so  that 
not  even  a  square  inch  ot  neck  was  exposed.  The  transition  to  lower  necks  was 
made  less  objection. ihlo  to  those  with  Puritan  ancestors,  by  the  wearing  of  a  black 
velvet  ribbon  band  around  the  bare  neck. 
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I  well  remember  how  shocked  my  father  was  at  my  first  "low  neck.  " 

He  had  hoped  never  to  see  a  daughter  of  his  wear  a  dress  like  that.  The  dress  was 
a  black  taffeta  and  I  had  thought  it  was  quite  elegant,  but  when  he  spoke  so  emphat¬ 
ically,  I  must  work  it  over  to  accede  to  his  wishes.  I  had  my  picture  taken  in  the 
dress  and  was  amazed,  several  years  later,  to  find  the  dress  had  a  simple  square 
neck  cut  scarcely  two  inches  below  the  normal  neck  line. 

Sleeves  changed  drastically  in  cut  from  season  to  season.  At  one  time  we 
wore  the  "leg-o-muttons,  "  uncannily  resembling  what  the  name  implies.  There 
was  a  huge  amount  of  upstanding  fullness,  confined  with  gathers  and  shirrings  at  the 
top,  with  the  sleeve  tapering  down  to  a  tight  wrist.  During  another  season  we  had 
a  sleeve  in  which  the  fullness  was  reversed,  plain  at  the  top  and  with  a  baggy  full¬ 
ness  confined  in  a  cuff  at  the  wrist.  These  were  called  "bishop"  sleeves.  At  one 
time  we  had  sleeves  sewed  into  an  armhole  that  reached  almost  to  the  waist.  These 
gave  us  a  silhouette  resembling  penguins.  This  style  was  a  nuisance.  An  escort 
couldn't  even  take  the  arm  of  his  girl  without  getting  all  mixed  up  in  the  "webbing.  " 

For  those  who  believed  in  excessive  coverage  and  concealment,  the  last 
straw  of  outrageous  exposure  was  added  when  "peek-a-boo"  blouses  were  intro¬ 
duced.  These  were  made  of  thin  dotted  or  embroidered  swiss,  or  georgette,  or 
chiffon,  and  revealed  "to  advantage"  the  corset  covers  trimmed  with  the  wide  bands 
of  hand-crocheted  lace.  As  we  became  bolder,  the  wide- shouldered  corset  cover 
was  discarded  and  the  camisole  became  popular.  It  was  mad  of  silk  or  satin  and 
brazenly  introduced  narrow  strips  of  ribbon  as  shoulder  straps. 

So  there  we  stood  at  last  in  all  our  impudent  effrontery,  wearing  thin  shirt 
waists  with  V-necks  and  revealing  silk  or  satin  camisoles, wearing  slinky  unlined 
3kirts  almost  to  our  knees,  over  unstarched  silk  slips  and  scanty  under  wear  and 
with  lace  hose,  feet  in  low  shoes  and  arms  bare  to  the  elbows  or  above. 

By  the  end  of  the  quarter  century  we  had  wisely  decided  to  accept  the  form 
nature  had  bestowed  upon  us,  and  had  pretty  well  stabilized  our  dress  to  conform 
to  its  contours.  By  that  time,  by  making  minor  changes,  we  could  wear  a  dress 
several  years  without  feeling  too  conspicuously  out  of  style.  We  had  ceased  to  go 
off  on  so  many  tangents  in  search  of  our  independence.  But  it  had  been  a  hectic 
and  difficult  time. 

During  the  period  of  metamorphosis,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  conser¬ 
vatives  of  both  sexes  continued  to  make  uncomplimentary  remarks  about  our 
apparel,  our  hair  and  our  general  make-up,  but  we  were  becoming  emancipated 
and  went  ahead,  pretending  to  close  our  ears.  We  were  much  more  comfortable 
than  we  had  been  in  the  old  encasements  and  stood  our  ground  until  the  "die-hards" 
got  used  to  us  that  way. 

Mother  reconciled  herself  to  the  change  much  sooner  than  did  Father.  She 
looked  us  over  one  day  when  we  were  going  to  a  party  and  said,  "  Girls,  you  look 
nice.  I  guess,  after  all,  modesty  does  not  depend  so  much  on  what  one  wears." 
Father  finally  arrived,  somewhat  in  the  forefront  of  the  other  slow  moving  and 
conservative  males. 

Before  we  were  really  through,  we  were  destined  to  adopt  the  "red  light" 
practice  of  using  rouge  and  lip  stick,  of  courageously  bobbing  our  hair,  of  going 
in  for  all  sorts  of  sports,  of  adopting  many  habits  of  the  men,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  of  entering  the  business  and  professional  field  in  competition  with 
men,  of  taking  charge  of  the  pocket  book,  of  insisting  on  casting  our  ballots  on 
election  day  and  on  wearing  swimming  suits  in  which  we  could  swim. 

CHAPTER  XXII 
Church  Zeal  and  Dissensions 

On  Sundays  we  went  to  church.  That  was  the  "I.ord's  Day."  We  indulged 
ourselves  by  sleeping  an  hour  later  than  usual.  But  the  family  once  up,  things 
hud  to  happen. 
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By  the  time  I  was  sixteen,  my  Sunday  church  program  consisted  of  teaching 
a  Sunday  School  Class  at  9:45,  singing  in  the  choir  or  playing  the  piano  at  the  church 
services  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  at  7:30,  assisting  with  the  youngsters  at  Junior 
Endeavor  at  2:30,  participating  in  Christian  Endeavor  at  6:30. 

Preparing  meals  and  meeting  other  physical  demands  of  the  family  and  of 
the  household  had  to  be  skillfuly  sandwiched  in  between  the  events  of  this  almost 
continuous  program  of  church  activities.  It  was  an  arduous  day,  never  a  sabbath 
day. 

But  the  possibilities  that  we  could  delete  any  of  these  events  from  our  Sunday 
program  no  more  occurred  to  us  than  that  we  could  go  without  our  dinners.  We  had 
grown  up  with  the  idea  that  Sunday  was  church  day,  and  that  each  of  us  had  his  own 
particular  responsibilities  to  perform  to  keep  the  spiritual  wheels  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  revolving. 

Added  spiritual  impetus  must  be  contributed  during  the  week.  Thursday 
nights  many  of  the  most  faithful  and  zealous  of  us,  young  and  old,  went  to  prayer 
meeting.  Friday  nights,  we  had  choir  practice.  In  addition  to  these  regular 
meetings,  we  planned  and  conducted  a  considerable  number  of  church  parties, 
entertainments  and  church  "sociables."  Our  objective  in  these  was  two-fold, 
recreational  and  "mercenary.  "  We  often  charged  admittance,  and  contributed  the 
net  profits  to  some  organization  of  the  church. 

In  the  summer  time  our  ice  cream  sociables  were  often  held  outside  on  pri¬ 
vate  lawns.  In  that  case  we  decorated  the  place  with  jack-o-lanterns  and  festoons 
bright  colored  strips  of  crepe  paper  to  attract  the  attention  of  prospective  custom¬ 
ers,  and  to  give  atmosphere  to  the  occasion. 

But  throughout  the  year  we  looked  forward  to  the  big  festive  occasion  at 
Christmas.  Christmas  was  little  observed  at  our  home.  In  most  homes  the 
children  hung  up  their  stockings,  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  instead  of  doing 
that,  each  of  us  put  a  plate  on  the  table  for  Santa  to  fill.  I  suppose  the  plates 
could  be  more  easily  washed  than  stockings.  Santa  never  missed  bringing  us 
candy  and  nuts,  but  rarely  did  he  leave  us  any  presents.  I  think  our  family  was  too 
big.  The  jolly  fellow  was  discouraged  when  he  saw  the  array  of  plates  and  thought 
candy  would  do. 

At  the  church  we  usually  had  an  elaborate  program  in  which  the  whole  Sunday 
School  took  part.  It  often  fell  to  my  lot  to  assist  in  the  training  of  the  children  who 
participated  in  the  ambitious  affair.  E.very  night  after  school,  for  weeks,  we  brought 
together  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  restless  youngsters  to  learn  new  songs,  new 
pieces,  new  dialogues.  As  I  see  it  now,  we  dissipated  our  own  energies  and  per¬ 
verted  the  spirit  of  the  season,  by  putting  on  cheap  cantatas  about  Santa  Claus  and 
his  reindeers  and  his  workshop  in  the  far  north. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  the  women  met  to  make  bright  green,  red  and 
white  mosquito  netting  sacks  which  they  filled  with  hard  Christmas  candies,  topped 
off  with  an  orange  or  an  apple.  One  of  these  sacks  was  prepared  for  each  child 
ir.  the  Sunday  School.  A  huge  pine  tree  was  installed  in  the  church  and  decorated 
with  strings  of  cranberries  and  pop  corn  and  dabs  of  cotton  to  simulate  snow.  Gifts 
were  brought  from  homes  to  be  distributed  to  friends  and  various  members  ot  the 
family.  The  program  was  presented  with  more  or  less  finesse  and  Santa  Claus 
came  bounding  in  to  distribute  the  candy  and  presents. 

Through  it  all  there  was  little,  if  any.  mention  of  the  Christ  child,  or  the 
adoration  of  rho  shepherds  and  the  star  they  saw  m  the  east,  or  of  the  murrey  of 
the  Wise  Men  and  of  their  gifts  to  the  Holy  Child,  of  the  sojourn  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
ir.  the  Bethlehem  stable.  I'he  chief  emphasis,  as  1  remember  it,  was  laid  upon 
roceiving--littlc,  it  nnv.  upon  giving.  At  the  end  ot  the  program  or.e  could  hear. 

'Just  see  this  doll  I  got."  "How  many  presents  did  you  get,"  "Let  me  -me  that 
s\\  ell  knife.  " 
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It  will  be  seen  a  much  greater  proportion  of  our  time  was  spent  in  church 
activities  than  is  true  of  the  child  of  today.  This  may  have  been  partially  due  to 
the  fact  that  not  so  many  things  were  competing  for  our  time.  In  our  particular 
case,  it  is  possible  that  much  of  our  zealous  devotion  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Mother  and  Father  set  the  pattern  for  us.  I  don't  remember  that  they  ever  used 
undue  pressure  to  persuade  us  to  go,  but  they  went  themselves,  rain  or  shine,  and 
they  conditioned  affairs  so  that  going  just  seemed  a  matter  of  course  for  the 
family. 

Their  devotion  no  doubt  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  my  grandfather  Tripp 
was,  among  his  other  accomplishments,  a  minister.  He  had  brought  his  family 
to  Iowa  a  few  years  after  it  had  been  admitted  to  the  union  as  a  state.  He  purchased 
land  in  Clear  Creek  Township,  built  himself  a  log  cabin  and  ensconsed  his  family 
therein.  He  farmed  for  a  livelihood,  did  blacksmithing  to  accommodate  his 
neighbors,  preached  on  Sundays  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community. 
It  was  something  then  to  have  one  in  the  neighborhood  who  could  preach.  Preach¬ 
ing  was  mostly  done  at  that  time  by  circuit  riders  who  travelled  from  place  to 
olac  e . 


My  grandfather  belonged  to  a  new,  and  at  that  time,  little  known  sect,  called 
the  Christian  Church  or  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  had  been  organized  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  dissenters  from  various  denominations,  who, 
believing  that  protestantism  was  losing  much  of  its  potential  power  through  the 
strife  and  antagonisms  arising  as  a  result  of  its  division  into  Methodist,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Baptist  and  Congregational  communions,  sought  to  found  a  church  on 
principles  upon  which  all  could  unite.  The  chief  tenet  of  the  new  church  was, 

"Where  the  Bible  speaks  we  will  speak.  Where  the  Bible  is  silent,  we  will  be 
silent.  " 

It  was  a  noble  experiment.  These  people  hoped  to  establish  an  organic 
union  of  the  churches  with  what  seemed  to  them  a  reasonable  approach  to  the 
problem.  But  the  struggling  new  congregation  found  itself,  for  some  years, 
only  adding  to  the  strife  and  antagonism  already  existing  at  that  period.  The 
older  churches  clung  sentimentally  and  tenaciously  to  their  old  creeds  and  prac¬ 
tices.  They  did  not  take  kindly  to  this  infant  American  born  upstart,  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  an  interloper  in  a  field  already  filled  with  established  churches. 

As  it  turned  out.  it  is  possible  these  churches  were  at  least  partially  right, 
since  in  the  end,  our  people  failed  to  accomplish  their  chief  objective,  that  of 
organic  union  among  the  churches,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  became  only 
another  denomination,  finally  accepted  as  such  by  the  church  conscious  world. 

But  the  new  church  in  the  beginning  had  to  fight  for  its  survival  against 
existing  denominations.  At  one  time  in  my  teens,  in  searching  for  books  to  read, 

I  ran  across  a  little  book  entitled.  "Orthodoxy  in  the  Civil  Courts.  "  I  found  it  to 
be  the  recital  of  a  civil  trial  in  which  our  church  sought  and  succeeded  in  proving 
itself  an  orthodox  church.  I  pondered  over  the  meaning  of  the  term  "orthodox" 
but  realized  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  it  meant  proper  and  legitimate. 

And  thus  from  this  heritage,  religious  controver sial  issues  came  to  assume 
a  disproportionate  importance  in  our  lives. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  we  were  still  fighting.  We  were  imbued  with 
the  missionary  spirit  and  still  had  hopes  that  our  "erring"  brethren  in  other 
churches  could  be  won  over  to  our  wnv  of  thinking.  Wo  children  had  been  brought 
up  on  doctrine  and  theology.  My  father  was  well  versed  in  it.  We  had  theologic 
literature  around  the  house  and  we  were  exposed  to  church  doctrine  through 
conversations  of  visiting  ministers  and  other  clinch  dignitaries.  We  felt  sorry  for 
Our  friends  in  other  churches  who  had  inherited  so  many  "misconceptions."  We 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  expression  to  our  view,  since  we  were  not  it  all  certain 
that  people  holding  such  views  .is  our  friends  held  would  ever  mat..*  it  through 
the  pearly  gates  when  they  died. 

We  found  these  "misguided  persons"  no  less  eager  to  defend  their  own 
principles,  a  fact  of  much  amazement  to  us.  for,  liter  all.  the  truth  n  is  "as 
olain  as  the  nose  on  vour  tact,  *\  e  said,  bo  it  came  about  that  one  could  muster 
up  i  lirst  class  religious  battle  on  any  one  01  at  least  a  dozen  issues. 
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There  was,  for  instance,  the  question  of  creed.  Our  church  did  not  believe 
in  man-made  creeds.  Each  individual  was  supposed  to  read  the  Bible  and  decide 
upon  his  own  individual  beliefs.  Thus,  even  when  we  visited  other  churches,  we 
refrained  from  repeating  any  part  of  the  creed  with  them,  for  fear  we  would  in¬ 
advertently  give  ex pre  s sion  to  something  we  didn't  really  believe. 

There  was  the  question  of  the  name  of  the  church.  The  Bible  never  spoke 
of  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians,  only  of  Christians,  or  Disciples,  or 
the  Church  of  Christ.  We  insisted  that  since  the  various  names  served  to  separ¬ 
ate  the  churches,  they  should  for  that  reason  not  be  recognized.  We  quoted  the 
scriptures,  "The  disciples  were  called  "Christians1'  first  at  Antioch."  If  we 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  ire  of  our  antagonists  sufficiently,  they  would  slur- 
ringly  call  us  "Campbellites.  "  That  made  us  furious.  It  wasn't  that  we  were  not 
proud  of  our  original  organizers.  We  just  refused  to  accept  any  man-made 
appc  llation. 

We  didn't  like  it  when  anyone  spoke  of  Sunday  as  the  "Sabbath  Day.  "  That 
loomed  as  an  important  dereliction.  In  reply  to  their  quotation  '  Remember  the 
Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy"  we  would  counter  by  repeating  the  ore  which  says, 
"Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God.  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  Truth.  " 

We  insisted  that  when  people  called  Sunday  "The  Sabbath"  they  were  not  making 
that  division  correctly,  that  the  command  to  keep  the  seventh  day  as  a  sabbath 
day,  or  rest  day,  was  given  to  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament  and  never  repeated 
in  the  New  Testament  which  was,  after  all,  the  Christian's  "rule  for  faith  and 
practice.  "  Sunday,  we  insisted,  was  our  "Lord's  Day,  "  a  day  of  worship  and 
not  of  rest.  "The  disciples  met  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  break  bread.  " 

We  were  glad  our  people  held  to  this  belief,  for  aside  from  the  obligation 
to  attend  church  services,  we  could  indulge  in  games  and  sports  and  secular 
activities  as  we  chose.  We  could  even  do  some  embroidering  or  sewing  on  Sunday 
without  fear  that  every  stitch  we  put  in  would  "have,  to  be  removed  by  our  noses.  ' 
We  could  chop  wood  on  Sunday  without  taking  the  risk  that  by  doing  so  we  might 
be  translated  to  some  far  flung  planet  as  the  man  in  the  moon  had  been. 

There  were  other  ways  we  gained  by  holding  to  the  idea  of  having  the  Bible 
speak  or  keep  silent  for  us.  This  was  in  regard  to  the  amusements  in  which  we 
indulged.  My  father  could  find  nothing  expressly  forbidding  dancing  and  card 
piaying  in  the  Bible,  so,  barring  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  company  we  kept, 
we  were  free  to  indulge  in  such  activities  at  a  time  when  they  were  taboo  for  the 
young  people  in  a  good  many  churches.  Now  and  then  we  had  a  minister  or  evan¬ 
gelist  who  would  inveigh  against  these  things  most  vigorously,  but  we  sat  tight, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  in  our  church  each  one  could  interpret  his  Bible 
according  to  his  own  conscience.  In  that  respect  it  was  easy  for  us  to  interpret 
it  so  that  it  fitted  in  with  our  plans  and  desires. 

We  had  congregational  government.  Each  church  was  a  law  unto  itself.  We 
sniffed  contemptuously  at  our  friends  in  certain  churches  because  they  had  a  hier¬ 
archy  of  officials,  bishops,  who  selected  and  sent  them  their  ministers,  and  dic¬ 
tated  their  policies  in  general.  We  contended  that  there  was  no  place  in  the 
scriptures  to  show  that  such  a  practice  was  ever  countenanced  in  the  early  church, 
and  that  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  we  felt  it  must  he  a  practice  borrowed  from 
the  Catholic  church  along  w  ith  some  other  customs  they  had.  In  these  days  a 
statement  of  that  kind  w  ould  be  construed  as  an  insult.  Of  all  things  a  prote star.t 
resented,  it  was  the  charge  that  any  ritual  had  been  inherited  or  borrowed  from 
the  Catholic  church. 

We  had  communion  at  every  Sundoa  morning  service.  Other  churches  had 
special  and  rarer  occasions  for  observance  of  this  sacrament. 

Communion  service  impressed  me  greatly.  The  elders  of  the  church  took 
turns  at  sitting  at  either  side  of  the  table  and  taking  chargeof  it.  Often  thev  would 
make  a  few  remarks.  M\  father  sometimes  made  more  than  a  few.  1  was  \er\ 
proud  of  him  win  11  ho  uresitled,  and  thought  to  my  sol  I  that  his  1  it  t  lo  "sermonotte1 
v\  a  *>  often  bettor  than  the  sermon  itseli. 


I  hose  were  the  days  before  germs  had  put  in  tlioi 
hordes,  so  wo  used  a  common  communion  goblet,  each 
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plates  and  cups  from  which  communion  was  served  were  oi  silver,  and  seemed 
most  elegant  to  me.  The  church  was  quiet  except  for  some  subdued,  sweet  music 
played  by  the  organist  and  the  quiet  rustling  of  deacons  as  they  passed  the  emblems. 
We  thought  it  a  great  error  for  other  churches  to  observe  this  ritual  less  often 
than  once  a  week,  and  we  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  our  friends  what  we  thought.  We 
said  that  since  the  Eible  asserted  that  the  apostles  met  to  break  bread  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  it  was  logical  to  presume  that  meant  every  Sunday.  Anyhow,  w< 
defied  them  to  show  there  was  any  authority  in  the  Bible  for  a  three  month's  obser¬ 
vance  of  communion. 


We  had  revival  meetings  of  our  own  variety.  We  did  not  believe  in  insisting 
on  the  emotional  type  of  conversion.  To  receive  the  "Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirirt"  to 
most  of  us  meant  salvation  itself,  not  a  peculiar  emotional  feeling  that  descended 
upon  us  to  assure  us  that  our  sins  had  been  forgiven  and  that  we  were  "saved.  "  W<a 
expected  each  individual  to  think  out  for  himself  whether  or  not  he  wished  to  align 
himself  with  the  church  and  its  work,  and  then  simply  come  forward,  shake  hands 
with  the  minister,  and  declare  his  belief  in  "Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."  Baptism  followed  later.  Personal  solicitation  in  the  audience  was 
discouraged. 

Conversion  in  some  of  our  sister  churches  in  those  days  was  less  simple. 

At  times  we  visited  their  revivals,  I  regret  to  say  with  little  of  the  spirit  of  rev¬ 
erence  or  worship.  We  were  curious  to  see  the  "mourner's  bench"  with  its  rows 
of  kneeling  petitioners  struggling  to  receive  the  "Holy  Spirit.  "  There  was  much 
pleading  of  various  of  the  church  members  to  persuade  people  to  go  to  the  mourn¬ 
er's  bench,  many  "Amens,  "  emotional  songs  and  entreaties  to  assist  them  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  they  knelt  thus.  My  father  said  that  in  his  young  days 
he  had  known  people  to  shout,  roll  in  the  aisles,  and  even  to  fall  unconscious  at 
such  times.  These  practices  were  growing  less  and  less  prevalent  at  the  time 
of  my  youth. 

The  most  delectable  bone  of  contention  with  which  we  dealt  was  baptism. 

That  offered  a  never-ending  field  for  argument,  to  which  we  could  return  again 
and  again.  We  found  that  the  New  Testament  had  originally  been  written  in  Greek. 
We  immersionist  youngsters  acquired  a  few  Greek  terms  which  were  designed  to 
strike  awe  and  terror  into  the  hearts  of  our  adversaries.  We  insisted  that  the 
Greek  word  "baptizo,  "  from  which  our  word  "baptize"  came,  meant  to  dip,  plunge 
or  immerse,  that  it  had  no  meaning  which  could  possibly  be  construed  as  sprinkling. 
Thus  the  Bible  "spoke."  We  contended  that  those  who  practiced  sprinkling  as  a 
means  of  baptism,  had  no  authority  for  so  doing,  and  their  communicants  were  not 
really  baptized.  Who  knows  in  what  dire  consequences  that  omission  might  result, 
when  those  poor  benighted  people  presented  themselves  for  entrance  to  the  gates 
of  the  Kingdom?  For  our  part,  we  didn't  care  to  risk  the  omission,  for  the  Bible 
said,  "Arise  and  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  your  sins.  "  If  you  were  not 
baptized,  your  sins  would  not  be  remitted.  It  would  just  be  too  bad  to  bear  this 
heavy  weight  of  sin  throughout  life  and  even  present  oneself  before  St.  Peter  drag¬ 
ging  it  along  with  him. 

It  was  a  tragic  picture  we  painted.  Sometimes  our  opponents  came  to  watch 
our  people  immersed.  We  were  furious  when  some  laughed  and  giggled  during 
the  ceremony.  A  sentiment  had  developed  around  this  sacrament  which  made  it 
sacred  and  serious  to  us. 


Father  had  told  us  that  adhering  to  the  practice  of  immersion  in  the  early 
days  had  presented  a  real  problem.  There  was.  of  course,  no  provision  tor 
baptistries  in  the  school  houses  where  meetings  were  held.  Baptism  must  be 
accompli  shed  in  river-  and  ponds.  In  the  winter  time,  holes  had  to  be  cut  in  the 
ice.  and  the  prospective  members  were  reverently  immersed  in  the  ice-cold 
water.  One  would  have  thought  the  process  would  have  been  pretty  eitective  in. 
cooling  the  ardor  ■>!'  the  would-be  <  kristians,  but  this  did  not  prev  i  to  be  true. 
Serve  of  those  thus  brought  i'io  the  told  arose  singing  from  the  "watery  grave," 
singing,  but  still  participating  in.  the  fight  tor  the  lite  oi  their  church.  \t\  lather 
told  a  story  of  one  of  the  leaders  cl  wham  it  was  said,  He  arose  from  the  water 
with  the  ft  ib  ‘e  in  one  hand  and  a  h.tndfu!  ot  clubs  in  the  other  winch  he  has  luen 
throwing  ever  since.' 
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tul  of  irrelevant  and  minor  differences  than  they  were  in  that  day.  In  retrospect, 

I  am  forced  to  admit  that  much  of  our  religious  zeal  was  in  reality  a  partisan  zeal 
which  placed  special  emphasis  upon  proving  we  were  right  on  certain  controversial 
issues.  Courses  taken  later  in  religion  and  philosophy  served  to  make  me  realize 
the  real  significance  of  religion  and  the  Bible.  At  first  I  was  shocked  at  the  views 
I  heard  expressed  in  those  classes.  Doctrine  had  loomed  so  important  in  my  life 
that  I  felt  Drake  University,  a  Christian  school,  founded  by  our  own  people,  had 
beaten  a  treacherous  retreat  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 

At  Drake  I  heard  much  of  "higher  critics"  as  opposed  to  "fundamentalists" 
and  found  myself,  through  much  travail,  deserting  the  fundamentalist  camp,  thus 
sharing  in  the  retreat,  if  it  were  such.  I  came  to  believe  that  each  denomination 
had  had  its  own  particular  contribution  to  make  to  the  religious  life  of  the  times. 
That  was  a  new  thought  to  me.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  Baptists  and 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Methodists  had  made  any  worthwhile  contributions.  At 
Drake  I  began  to  be  uncomfortably  and  increasingly  conscious  that  rather  than 
memorizing  and  quoting  passages  to  uphold  my  particular  belief,  my  time  would 
have  been  much  more  profitably  spent  in  memorizing  and  quoting  and  trying  to 
put  over  to  the  world  the  real  meaning  of  such  magnificient  passages  as  "Whatso¬ 
ever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  " 

But  arguing  gave  us  much  pious  satisfaction.  Discussion  of  things  on  which 
we  agreed  with  "rival  churches"  would  probably  not  have  had  the  same  appeal  to 
us  at  the  time  as  arguing  the  controversial  topics. 

As  a  rule,  everything  went  along  quite  smoothly  within  our  church.  Being 
so  close  to  Drake,  w'e  were  in  a  most  strategic  position  geographically  for  select¬ 
ing  ministers  of  high  type.  During  this  period  our  church  grew  and  flourished. 

Our  family  stood  en  masse  behind  the  minister  in  his  efforts.  There  was  one  not¬ 
able  exception. 

At  one  time  the  congregation  was  split  asunder  over  a  minister.  One  faction 
wanted  to  keep  him,  another  wanted  him  to  move  on.  The  difference  of  opinion 
developed  into  a  serious  quarrel,  which  resulted  in  the  unlawful  "excommunication" 
of  my  father  and  a  prominent  and  tireless  woman  worker  in  the  church.  I  don't 
remember  what  the  lady  was  supposed  to  have  done,  but  my  father  was  accused  of 
having  made  a  bet  with  some  one.  The  Tripp  family  withdrew  from  the  church. 

We  were  lost  without  the  church.  The  first  Sunday  after  our  withdrawal  we 
were  restless  and  uneasy.  We  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves.  Father 
wandered  about  silently,  doing  first  one  iob  and  then  another.  Once  I  found  him 
pacing  the  floor  in  deep  thought.  I  wandered  to  the  piano  and  played  the  hymn 
book  through.  Mother  came  in  to  listen.  I  saw  he  r  furtively  wiping  the  tears  away. 
I  wondered  what  my  Sunday  School  class  would  do  without  me,  and  who  would  play 
the  piano.  No  one  seemed  inclined  to  talk  at  dinner.  Even  the  boys  were  silent. 

When  evening  came  it  seemed  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  find  a  book  and 
read.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  would  see  all  my  friends  gathered  in  Christian  Endeavor, 
discussing  vital  and  interesting  problems.  Later,  with  my  mind's  "ear"  I  could 
hear  them  all  singing  the  stirring  anthem  we  had  practiced  for  many  weeks.  It 
was  a  long  day. 

At  a  family  dinner  conference  later  in  the  week,  we  decided  that  we  would 
attend  the  Methodist  Church  thereafter.  Here  we  found  the  people  cordial,  but 
we  never  felt  at  home.  Their  ways  were  different  and  we  didn't  seem  essential. 

We  didn't  "belong." 

The  minister  who  had  been  the  bone  of  contention  finally  resigned  and  our 
congregation  sent  a  delegation  to  ask  us  to  return.  The  man  who,  at  the  board 
meeting,  had  given  the  damaging  testimony  against  my  father,  admitted  he  might 
have  been  mistaken,  and,  undo  r  a  new  minister,  all  was  satisfactorily  smoothed 
out. 


With  what  difficulty  do  people  learn  to  live  anil  work  together  in  democratic 
inst  itut  ions! 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


We  Liked  Our  Epworth  League  Assembly 

The  Methodist  Church  sponsored  an  annual  event  in  which  the  whole  town 
co-operated.  We  forgot  our  religious  differences  for  this  period.  Young  and  old, 
members  of  all  churches  and  members  of  none,  looked  forward  to  the  State  Epworth 
League  Assembly. 

The  church  had  leased  a  plot  of  ground  on  a  wooded  bluff  overlooking  the 
Skunk  River  and  about  a  mile  east  of  the  city.  Here  the  organization  erected  an 
auditorium,  and  here  every  summer  was  held  its  state  meeting,  combined  with 
a  regular  Chautauqua  course.  Crowds  of  people  planned  to  come  to  Colfax  each 
year  for  this  affair,  if  not  for  the  whole  week,  at  least  for  a  day  or  two. 

We  waked  up  one  morning  and  there,  on  the  Epworth  League  Grounds,  a 
tent  city  was  being  erected.  Stakes  were  being  driven,  hammers  resounded,  peo¬ 
ple  were  walking  to  hydrants  for  pails  of  water,  women  were  arranging  beds  and 
stoves  and  cupboards,  tables  and  chairs.  Children  were  playing  croquet  or  skip¬ 
ping  the  rope,  or  just  milling  around.  Friends  of  other  years  were  meeting  and 
exchanging  words  of  greeting  and  welcome.  Small  stores  were  opening  up.  A 
committee  of  women  was  busy  arranging  and  equipping  the  dining  room.  Delivery 
wagons  were  hustling  through  the  grounds  unloading  their  wares.  Hacks  were 
shuttling  back  and  forth  from  Colfax  transporting  crowds  of  towns  people  and 
people  who  had  arrived  on  the  train  and  interurban. 


All  sorts  of  loaded  vehicles  were  arriving.  There  were  surreys,  phaetons, 
top  buggies,  both  single  and  double,  wagons.  These  were  unloading  their  cargoes 
of  people  and  other  impedimenta  and  "parking"  in  an  area  provided  just  outside 
the  grounds.  Part  of  the  "parking"  process  was  to  unharness  the  team  of  horses, 
slip  on  halters  and  tie  each  horse  securely  to  a  convenient  tree.  This  finished, 
with  a  pat  of  assurance  to  the  often  skittish  animals,  the  driver  made  his  way  to 
the  grounds. 


If  he  had  left  a  car  parked  thus,  the  driver's  obligation  for  its  care  would 
have  been  accomplished.  He  could  have  left  it  so  for  several  days.  No  driving--no 
gas  or  oils  required.  Not  so  with  his  team.  Before  he  had  started  from  home,  he 
had  seen  to  it  that  he  had  provided  sufficient  corn  and  oats  to  satisfy  the  horses 
until  he  returned  again.  Two  or  three  times  a  day  he  must  remember  to  repair 
to  the  parking  lot  to  feed  and  water  his  horses.  If  he  should  stay  at  the  grounds  for 
several  days,  he  must  see  that  they  be  taken  out  and  exercised. 


The  assembly  furnished  a  most  thrilling  upset  to  the  town's  usual  tranquility. 
Here  we  had  opportunity  to  meet  congenial  people  from  various  communities.  We 
had  a  chance  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  them  at  the  League  the  next  year,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next. 


Here  also  we  heard  some  of  the  outstanding  men  of  the  times.  There  was 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  dynamic  Bob  LaFollette  from  Wisconsin;  Gypsy  Smith; 
Russell  Conwell  of  "Acres  of  Diamonds”  fame.  There  were  musical  treats,  in¬ 
cluding  concerts  by  the  Metropolitan  Symphony  Orchestra. 

It  was  here  I  saw  my  first  movie,  pictures  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberamm- 
ergau.  To  us  this  was  an  amazing  spectacle.  Some  of  the  speeches  I  heard  here 
made  a  tremendous  impression  upon  me. 

To  appreciate  what  this  meeting  meant  to  us,  one  must  recollect  that  it 
wasn't  easy  in  those  days  to  get  in  touch  with  the  world  outside  our  own  commun¬ 
ities  except  through  books  and  newspapers.  There  were  no  radios.  There  were 
no  movies.  There  were  no  automobiles,  and  there  was,  for  most  of  us.  little 
money  for  traveling.  To  have  some  of  the  best  from  the  world  outside  our  small 
community  come  to  our  very  doors  constituted' a  real  and  inspiring  event. 


Of  course,  one  would  have  to  admit  that  for  us  youngsters.  the  inspiration;! 
and  educational  and  spiritual  part  of  the  project  were  probably,  at  the  time,  not 
of  first  importance.  We  sometimes  preferred  to  skip  the  lectures  and  substitute 
a  walk  in  the  park  with  boy  or  girl  tri«  :  d  •  whom  vve  had  not  s  i'ii  tor  some  time, 
rake  a  walking  trip  to  the  Old  Mineral  Springs  whose  grounds  adjoined  the  League 
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Grounds  on  the  east,  or  a  trip  to  Lover's  Leap.  But  we  did  attend  the  outstanding 
lectures  and  programs,  and  we  absorbed  a  considerable-  amount  of  cultural  value 
from  them. 

The  Epworth  League  Assembly  is  an  institution  which  has  passed  out  of  the 
picture,  crowded  out  by  the  press  of  a  multiplicity  of  other  modern  activities. 

The  grounds  finally  reverted  to  the  city  and  were  sold  to  private  individuals.  The 
auditorium  was  razed. 

One  views  the  tranquil  scene  with  a  slight  lump  in  his  throat.  However,  the 
League  flourished  when  it  was  needed  most.  Though  physical  evidence  of  the  teem¬ 
ing  activity  which  prevailed  there  has  disappeared,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  lives 
of  a  generation  of  people  were  made  richer  through  its  sessions. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 
Were  We  Educated7 

Before  I  was  through  the  grades  I  could  diagram  sentences,  usually  getting 
all  the  little  slanting  lines  in  exactly  the  right  spots  and  surmounting  the  various 
lines  with  the  correct  words.  I  could  name  every  bone  in  the  body,  beginning  with 
"frontal,  parietal,  temporal,  occipital,  "  and  ending  with  "femur,  tibia,  fibula, 
carpal,  metacarpal  and  phalanges." 

I  cculd  tell  about  the  corpuscles  and  plasma  of  the  blood,  and  trace  the  blood 
on  its  journey  through  the  body,  but  the  purpose  of  its  following  this  tortuous  path 
hour  after  hour  and  year  after  year  was  never  made  clear  to  me.  I  did  not  know 
that  it  served  as  a  remarkable  transportation  system  to  distribute  the  precious 
energy  giving  oxygen  to  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

I  knew  all  about  how  to  compute  Ann's  age  if  she  were  one  half  as  old  as  Jane, 
and  if  the  sum  of  their  ages  was  lifteen.  I  was  fully  prepared  to  find  the  dimensions 
of  any  cube  I  might  encounter,  if  I  knew  the  cubic  contents.  I  could  compute  the  cost 
of  papering  and  carpeting  my  house  from  top  to  bottom.  I  could  divide  seven  miles, 
two  feet  and  five  inches  by  fifteen  and  usually  obtain  the  correct  answer. 

I  rarely  missed  in  spelling  "bureau,"  or  "homeopathy,"  or  "chemise."  I 
could  give  a  complete  recitation  on  the  capitols  of  practically  all  the  countries  of 
the  world,  including  Ecuador  and  Afghanistan.  I  could  name  all  the  townships  in 
my  county  in  order,  and  I  was  able  to  name  and  describe  all  the  battles  in  which 
the  United  States  had  engaged. 

All  this  I  accomplished  by  hours  and  months  and  years  of  study  and  drill, 
but  at  what  price!  I  never  had  any  music  training,  except  for  private  lessons  at 
home.  I  didn't  have  art.  1  didn't  have  manual  training. 

I  learned  nothing  of  the  chemistry  of  food,  nothing  of  the  important  laws  of 
habit  formation,  of  the  perils  attending  installment  buying,  of  the  meaning  and 
advantages  of  budgeting.  Nothing  was  ever  said  about  the  question  of  effective 
dealing  with  one's  next  door  neighbor,  nor  of  his  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world.  The  training  for  worthy  home  membership  and  general  citizenship 
was  left  to  chance. 

In  a  very  few  classes  do  1  remember  being  asked  my  opinion  of  any  problem 
of  importance  to  me  or  to  mv  classmates.  Of  course  not.  In  that  day  the  teacher 
knew  all  the  answers,  so  why  hear  our  novitiate  opinions?  We  didn't  discuss.  We 
recited  what  we  had  read  in  a  book. 

Little  attempt  was  made  to  relate  what  we  road  to  what  we  saw  about  us.  I 
had  to  go  to  a  University  before  I  discovered  that  the  events  of  history  had  any 
bearing  at  all  on  the  things  that  were  transpiring  in  the  current  world.  At  college, 
too,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  a  work  of  Shakespeare  was  something  to  admire 
cend  on  toy.  rather  than  a  collection  of  unfamiliar  words  ot  which  l  was  supjjosed 
laboriously  and  painstakingly  to  find  the  meanings. 

That  we  learn  all  of  the  things  we  did  was  considered  of  utmost  importance 
at  the  time.  It'  took  all  tit  this  to  be  "educated."  But.  somehow  in  spite  of  the 
hours  1  spent  mastering  all  this  material,  [  have  never  seemed  to  tind  it  ve  rv 
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useful.  I  never  seemed  to  find  occasion  for  talking  about  my  tibia  and  fibula.  I 
have  never  maintained  any  interest  in  Ann's  age  as  compared  with  others  of  her 
family  and  friends,  and  I  never  yet  have  met  a  cube  that  seemed  to  demand  that 
I  find  one  side.  We  never  had  a  bureau  in  our  house.  It  has  always  been  a  dresser 
or  a  dressing  table  or  a  chest,  so  knowing  the  respective  order  in  which  all  of 
those  "u's"  and  "a's"  and  "e's"  properly  occur  has  been  of  small  concern.  No  one 
of  my  acquaintance  has  worn  a  chemise  for  years.  Whether  the  word  begins  with 
"ch"  or  "sh",  or  ends  unexpectedly  in  "se"  is  not  of  major  importance.  I  lived 
outside  of  Jasper  County  for  years,  so  it  became  immaterial  to  me  as  to  the 
respective  names  and  positions  of  the  townships,  Clear  Creek,  Independence, 
Malaka,  Mariposa,  Hickory  Grove  in  the  north,  and  so  on  in  precise  and  unchange¬ 
able  order  to  Elk  Creek  and  Lynn  Grove  in  the  south  east  corner  of  the  county. 

I  feel  that  the  majority  of  our  teachers  were  rather  high  class  individuals, 
with  quite  outstanding  personalities.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  they  did  a  good  job 
of  teaching,  but  thirty  years  later  I  discovered  from  my  study  of  psychology 
and  modern  pedagogy  that  their  philosophy  and  practice  of  teaching  were  question¬ 
able.  I  made  the  shocking  discovery  that  I  hadn't  been  "developed.  "  The  more 
I  studied,  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  I  couldn't  have  been,  for  my  books  and 
teachers  of  that  later  day  said  that  education  of  a  child  should  be  accomplished 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  a  plant  is  nurtured. 

According  to  what  I  learned,  each  plant  is  an  individual  throwing  out  shoots 
and  leaves  and  developing  flowers  and  fruit  characteristic  of  qualities  predetermin¬ 
ed  and  resident  in  the  seed  itself.  A  good  gardener  plans  merely  to  provide  suit¬ 
able  environment  in  which  the  development  and  growth  can  most  effectively  be 
accomplished.  So  he  sees  to  it  that  the  seed  is  planted  in  good  rich  soil,  that  the 
plant  receives  the  proper  amount  of  sunshine  and  rain,  that  it  is  protected  from 
too  severe  onslaughts  of  wind  and  flood.  If  he  sees  a  plant  growing  crooked,  he 
carefully  pulls  it  to  place  and  braces  it  up.  He  prunes  it  here  and  there  to  make 
a  shapely  plant.  He  picks  off  some  of  the  buds  to  produce  more  beautiful  blossoms 
or  more  luscious  fruit. 


"The  gardener,"  said  my  teacher  of  that  later  date,  "realizes  that  every 
plant  will  have  to  have  its  own  individual  treatment  and  follow  its  own  particular 
bent.  He  knows  that  cucumbers  must  be  provided  with  more  water  than  cacti, 
that  corn  will  stand  upright,  but  that  his  tomatoes  will  no  doubt  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  stakes.  If  he  wishes  sweet,  luscious,  red  water  melons  which  break 
open  with  a  ripping  sound,  he  realizes  he  must  select  a  sandy  soil  in  which  to 
plant  his  seed. " 

"Having  thus  provided  suitable  environment  and  effective  restraints,  " 
continued  my  teacher,  "the  gardener  with  a  green  thumb  sits  back  and  lets  his 
plants  develop  in  its  own  way.  He  doesn't  slap  the  cucumbers  down  because  the 
vines  insist  on  sprawling  on  the  ground,  and  he  doesn't  stand  the  tomatoes  in  the 
corner  because  their  fruit  is  slower  in  developing  than  are  his  radishes." 

In  looking  back  over  my  school  history  at  that  later  date,  I  realized  that  there 
was  little  evidence  to  show  that  my  childhood  teachers  thought  of  me  as  similar  to 
a  plant.  The  intellectual  sunshine  and  rain  and  soil  that  was  my  environment  was 
often  of  poor  quality.  If  I  showed  tendencies  of  growing  crooked,  I  was  often 
snatched  to  perpendicular  in  none  too  gentle  manner.  Pruning  was  often  done  in 
the  same  rough  shod  manner.  The  buds  I  put  forth  were  picked  off  without  much 
consideration  as  to  whether  I  had  any  of  my  own  particular  brand  of  buds  left 
to  produce  my  special  kind  of  beautitul  flowers  and  fruit.  Least  of  all  did  my 
teachers  sit  back  and  permit  me  to  develop  in  my  own  way. 

No.  I  could  see,  as  the  books  said,  that  most  of  my  teachers  instead  of 
seeing  us  as  organisms  to  he  developed,  had  considered  us  as  vessels  to  be  tilled 
with  information  from  without,  and  that  they  had  pretty  much  attempted  to  squeeze 
the  same  amount  and  quality  of  material  into  each  "vessel,  "  regardless  of  individual 
interests  and  capacities.  I  could  see  that  much  of  the  material  used  in  "pouring  in" 
or  filling  me  and  my  classmates  up  was  composed  of  an  assortment  of  odds  and 
ends  of  information  of  little  practical  or  cultural  value,  material  gleaned  from 
the  field  ol  experts  and  crammed  into  us  "vessels"  bctore  we  were  interested 
in  it  or  able  to  understand  it. 


The  less  responsive  "vesse 


s"  had  gradually  given  up  the  struggle 
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out  of  school.  I  remembered  that  of  thirty  children  who  entered  high  school  as 
freshmen  in  my  class,  only  seven  had  persisted  to  the  end,  become  "filled,  "  and 
graduated  as  seniors.  From  the  modern  point  of  view,  I  could  see  that  a  casualty 
list  of  seventy  six  per  cent  in  four  years  of  educational  endeavor  seemed  unnecess¬ 
arily  heavy. 

The  failure  in  that  early  day  to  realize  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
different  from  John  and  that  John  was  not  at  all  like  Jane,  led,  I  could  now  under¬ 
stand,  to  punishments  that  must  have  been  quite  heart  breaking  to  the  Johns  and 
Janes  who  could  not  master  the  various,  unvarying  subiects  of  the  curriculum.  I 
remembered  how  bad  I  felt  when  these  people  were  publicly  scolded  by  the  instruc¬ 
tors,  when  they  were  compelled  to  stay  after  school  to  make  up  work,  when  they 
were  given  failing  grades  which  they  carried  home  with  fear  and  trembling,  antic¬ 
ipating  the  berating  they  would  in  all  probability  have  to  undergo  at  home. 

Sometimes  the  slow  children  were  whipped.  They  were  failed  year  after 
year.  A  big  eighth  grade  boy  might  find  himself  spending  his  day  with  small  child¬ 
ren  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  far  removed  from  boys  and  girls  of  his  own  age. 

I  did  not  need  my  psychology  teachers  to  point  out  the  fact  that  this  treatment  could 
without  doubt  cause  grave  and  disastrous  effects  on  the  character  development  of 
the  "victim,  "  making  him  a  fit  subject  to  be  psycho  ananly/.ed  in  later  years. 

I  must,  however,  in  justice,  say  in  defense  of  the  old  system  that  by  means 
of  hours  of  formal  and  sometimes  tiresome  drills,  we  did  learn  the  three  r's, 
readin,  '  'ritin'  and  'rithmetic,  to  say  nothing  of  the  three  s's,  speakin,  spellin' 
and  sipherin'. 

Those  teachers  of  the  early  day,  even  if  they  had  vision,  a  green  thumb  as  it 
were  with  regard  to  children's  nurture,  could  have  done  little  about  it.  Any  material 
change  in  the  curriculum  or  methods  would  no  doubt  have  heaped  upon  the  heads  of 
the  offending  instructors  severe  condemnation  of  citizens  and  officials. 

I  must  insist  that  under  severe  handicaps  those  teachers  taught  what  was  laid 
out  for  them  conscientiously  and  well.  They  carried  a  terrific  and  impossible  load. 
As  I  remember  it,  when  we  were  in  high  school,  we  had  only  three  teachers  to  con¬ 
duct  twenty  classes.  One  of  these  teachers  was  the  superintendent  who  managed  all 
the  administrative  work  of  the  school  in  addition  to  his  teaching  load. 

The  teaching  of  our  superintendent  stands  out  in  my  mind.  Apparently  he  felt 
free  to  do  a  little  more  informal  teaching  than  did  the  other  teachers.  In  the  econo¬ 
mics  classes  he  would  at  times  go  far  afield  from  the  lesson  in  the  text  book  and 
discuss  with  us  interesting  side  lights  gleaned  from  his  everyday  living  and  exper¬ 
ience.  We  sat  open  mouthed  as  he  talked  about  the  tariff  problem,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  of  inflation  and  deflation.  We  hungered  for  more  of  the  same  kind  of 
discussion. 

In  one  respect  the  city  was  forward  looking  from  an  educational  stand  point. 

At  the  time  the  old  school  house  reached  and  exceeded  the  saturation  point,  our 
sixth  grade  was  provisionally  installed  in  a  room  down  town.  It  was  while  1  was 
here  that  I  discovered  the  city  library.  When  a  girl  friend  said.  "Come  on,  let's 
get  a  book  at  the  library,  "  she  ushered  me  into  a  stuffy,  crowded  room  which  to 
mi-  proved  to  be  a  fine  now  world.  How  wonderful  to  be  able  to  borrow  all  the 
books  I  wanted  to  read!  I  read  and  rend,  but  now  1  see  that  my  choice  of  books 
could  have  been  improved  upon  if  my  teachers  or  the  'ibrarian  had  had  time  to  take 
a  little  pains  to  assist  me.  I  had  just  as  well  have  selected  a  sprinkling  of  Dickens 
or  Scoff  with  mv  Alcott  and  Klsie  Dinsmore. 

CHAPTER  XXV 
Our  Toes  To  The  Mark 

I  suppose  we  got  the  most  important  part  of  our  education  at  home.  Father 
and  Mother  had  their  own  ideas  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  home  thev  should  main- 
t  ;n  for  us.  They  seemed  to  pillow  the  spirit  ot  Mother's  maxim  about  "precepts 
upon  precepts,"  and  addl'd  mother  which  expressed  the  same  though*  with  regard 
to  osar  pie.  \fter  setting  the  example,  thev  fully  intended  we  should  fall  in  line 
and  to  lb  w  it. 
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Thus  we  grew  up  in  a  home  free  from  profanity.  Mother  told  me  confident¬ 
ially  once  that  when  she  and  Father  were  first  married.  Father  swore  quite  elo¬ 
quently.  When  the  children  began  to  arrive,  she  asked  him  to  stop  and  he  com¬ 
plied  with  her  wishes.  He  did  retain  a  few  choice  expletives  that  we  children  were 
not  supposed  to  hear,  which  he  used  on  rare  occasions.  But  using  the  Lord's  name 
"in  vain"  in  our  family  was  absolutely  taboo  along  with  such  expressions  as  "Damn" 
and  "Hell.  "  Only  the  minister  knew  how  to  use  those  words  properly. 

On  one  occasion  Father  forgot.  He  was  describing  a  man  and  said,  "Why, 
he  was  so  mean  he  would  have  to  climb  a  ladder  to  get  to  hell.  "  We  looked  at 
Mother  in  shocked  surprise.  We  wondered  just  what  she  would  do  with  Father. 

But  after  a  few  minutes  she  laughed  and  then  the  rest  of  us  were  free  to  laugh  too. 
Father  did  not  have  to  go  to  his  room. 

But  Father  never  seemed  to  feel  his  style  was  cramped  by  the  family  language 
restrictions.  He  could  make  "By  the  eternal"  sound  most  ominous,  and  apparently 
such  terms  with  proper  emphasis  served  effectively  to  relieve  his  pent  up  wrath. 

I  rarely  heard  my  brothers  swear.  How  Mother  accomplished  this  with  five 
live-wire  boys  is  now  a  mystery  to  me. 

Mother  did  not  like  to  hear  any  of  us  say,  "Darn"  or  "Gee  Whizz"  or  "Golly" 
or  "Gosh."  She  said  the  Bible  said,  "Let  your  speech  be  as  'Yea,  Yea,  and  Nay, 
Nay.  Though  she  did  not  make  an  issue  of  our  use  of  these  comparatively  harm¬ 
less  "bywords,  "she  didn't  consider  them  very  elegant  expressions,  and  never  agreed 
that  they  added  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  speech.  She  never  permitted  us  to  call 
one  another  "Fools.  "  That  was  a  grievous  restriction,  for  so  often  that  was  the 
only  term  I  could  think  of  that  fully  expressed  my  utter  contempt  for  one  of  my 
siblings. 

But  Mother  said,  "Whosoever  shalt  call  his  brother  a  fool  shalt  be  in  danger 
of  hell  fire.  "  I  didn't  want  to  risk  that  dire  punishment.  I  tried  the  word  out  on  Leo 
once,  knowing  full  well  that  she  was  a  sister,  not  a  brother.  Then  Mother  informed 
me  that  the  word  "Brother"  used  in  that  sense  meant  "Sister"  too,  not  only  sister, 
but  anyone  else  in  the  world,  so  I  had  to  delete  that  expressive  word  from  my  vo¬ 
cabulary  along  with  "Liar,  "  which  was  also  taboo. 

Mother,  herself,  had  one  or  two  shocking  expletives  which  slipped  out  on 
extremely  rare  occasions.  These  expressions  of  hers  sent  us  into  gales  of 
laughter.  Her  favorite  word  for  ordinary  occasions  were,  "Oh,  Pshaw,  "  or, 

"Oh,  Dear!  ,  "  or  "Shoot,  "  more  or  less  explosive  and  emphatic  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion.  One  of  the  small  grandsons  once  heard  her  say,  "Oh. 
Cranny"  in  her  most  violent  style.  He  went  laughing  to  his  mother  and  said,  "Gee, 
Mother,  Grandma  is  getting  tough.  " 

The  younger  grandchildren  in  later  years  never  seemed  to  know  just  what  the 
status  of  their  grandmother  was,  or  just  how  she  should  be  treated.  She  was  so 
little  and  so  taken  care  of  by  that  time  that  they  apparently  couldn't  decide  whether 
to  consider  her  another  child  or  a  sort  of  glorified  Mother  Emeritus.  One  of  the 
children  of  his  own  accord  called  her  "Little  Mother.  " 

At  one  time  Mother  was  sunning  herself  on  the  porch  when  one  of  the  three 
year  old  twins  came  out  laden  with  cookies  and  apples,  and  impudently  informed 
Mother  that  they  had  planned  a  party  for  the  porch  and  that  she  wasn't  invited. 

Mother  laughed  and  obligingly  withdrew.  The  twins  could  do  no  wrong.  Grand¬ 
children  were  different  from  what  we  had  been. 

We  did  not  have  drinking  in  our  home.  Mother  was  very  strict  with  regard 
to  this  in  her  own  opinions  and  practices.  She  even  used  spices  very  sparingly, 
tearing  that  the  highly  seasoned  tood  would  lead  her  bovs  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
alcohol.  As  for  seasoning  with  rum  or  brandy  or  wine,  that  was  unthinkable.  In 
accordance  with  the  practices  of  the  day.  a  bottle  of  whiskey  was  kept  on  hand  to 
be  list'd  sparingly  in  cases  of  snake  bites  and  certain  other  ailment'-,  but  never  as 
a  beverage.  It  just  wasn’t  worth  it.  Mother  said  we  could  be  happy  without  it  and 
she  didn't  want  to  take  even  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  her  hoys  would  develop 
the  drink  habit. 

Drinking  ilcoholic  beverage  in  our  Community  in  that  day  ottered  no  partic- 
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ular  problem  as  compared  to  later  periods.  Most  of  the  time  that  I  was  growing 
up,  Iowa  prohibited  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  for  beverages  in  any  form.  In 
spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  circumvention  of  the  law,  a  generation  grew  up 
practically  unfamiliar  with  the  taste  of  alcohol.  There  was  some  bootlegging,  but 
places  that  indulged  in  this  sort  of  thing  were,  as  a  rule,  only  patronized  by  the 
riff-raff  of  the  community.  Drug  stroes  received  permits  to  sell  liquor  for  med¬ 
icinal  purposes  and  often  interpreted  the  term  "medicinal"  quite  liberally.  Occas¬ 
ionally  some  of  our  boys  procured  a  bottle  of  beer,  drank  it,  and  felt  that  they  had 
had  a  "grand  spree.  "  But  such  things  were  in  general  frowned  upon  by  the  respect¬ 
able  and  decent  people  of  the  town.  As  a  rule,  if  a  boy  appeared  at  our  dances  with 
liquor  on  his  breath,  he  became  a  wall  flower,  as  the  respectable  girls  refused  to 
dance  with  him.  The  liquor  business  could  not  be  very  flourishing  under  those 
conditions. 

I  early  developed  the  conviction  that  the  practice  of  using  alcohol  as  a 
beverage  had  not  a  "leg  to  stand  on."  Some  years  later,  I  gradually  became 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  by  being  an  abstainer  I  was  getting  decidedly  out  of  step 
with  the  "Jones's.  "  I  like  to  go  along  with  that  family.  Everything  else  being 
equal,  it  makes  for  a  happier  situation  all  around,  so  I  decided  to  do  some  research 
work  to  prove  to  myself  that  the  convictions  I  had  acquired  in  that  early  day  were 
antedated. 

Alas!  A  Study  of  science  and  psychology  and  sociology,  philosophy,  physio¬ 
logy,  ethics,  religion,  and  logic,  failed  in  my  mind,  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
and  adequate  legs  to  support  the  drinking  practice.  My  problem  was  then  to  decide 
whether  to  let  the  "Jones's"  go  on  without  me,  and  stay  by  my  convictions,  or  to 
forsake  my  convictions  and  go  along  with  the  crowd. 

I  tried  to  rationalize.  Many  of  the  "Jones's"  seemed  to  be  able  to  use  that 
procedure  to  their  own  satisfaction,  but  even  my  cleverest  arguments  failed  to 
convince  me.  In  the  end  I  had  to  stay  by  my  tiresome  convictions,  and  I  had  to 
continue  to  face  all  my  social  situations  on  my  own  steam  without  assistance  from 
the  social  crutch  alcohol  is  presumed  to  furnish. 

It  was  most  disconcerting.  However,  I  have  found  that  there  have  been  some 
compensations.  From  the  proceeds  of  my  abstinence,  I  glimpsed  Europe  while  it 
was  still  unspoiled  and  untrammeled,  and  I  have  been  spared  the  bother  of  giving 
any  thought  to  learning  how  to  "hold  my  liquor.  " 

We  had  no  gambling  in  our  home,  and  little  in  the  community.  My  father  was 
far  too  careful  of  his  money  to  waste  it  in  gambling.  Besides,  he  considered  it  a 
demoralizing  practice.  He  even  frowned  upon  betting  in  any  form  and  refused  to 
practice  betting  himself.  It  was  against  the  family  rules  for  the  boys  to  play  marbles 
"for  keeps.  "  though  if  the  truth  were  known,  I  fear  the  young  rascals  did  transgress 
that  rule  to  some  extent. 

Father  wanted  us  to  be  honest.  He  believed  that  any  business  transaction 
should  be  advantageous  to  both  sides,  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part.  If  he  sold  anything,  he  felt  there  should  be  a  frank 
delineation  of  the  excellencies  of  the  product  and  an  equally  frank  admission  as 
to  its  deficiencies. 

"  f1  v  following  this  practice,  "he  said,  "I  will  never  need  to  turn  my  head 
when  I  meet  the  men  I  have  dealt  with  on  the  street.  "  He  paid  his  just  debts  and 
expected  us  to  do  likewise. 

He  said,  "I  may  never  leave  you  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  at  least  I  hope 
when  I  die,  I  can  bequeath  a  good  credit  to  the  family."  At  that  time  we  were 
inclined  to  think  that  if  we  were  given  the  privilege  ol  choice,  we  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  the  money  bequest. 

Father  had  profound  respect  for  the  law.  It  was  his  theory  that  we  must 
ollov>  the  rules  of  the  game.  He  would  not  cheat  in  this  larger  game  any  more  than 
he  would  cheat  at  a  game  ol  whist.  Whether  we  liked  a  law  or  not.  it  was  up  to  us 
to  ctbe\  it.  Didn't  we  have  the  privilege  ot  electing  our  officials  ’  To  disobev  was 
not  the  w  iv  to  get  rid  of  a  distasteful  law.  To  accomplish  this,  we  should  put 
pressure  oh  the  officials  to  rescind  the  law,  or  failing  success  in  this,  we  should 
h-;  flu-  ol  cndei  s  and  elect  others  in  tin  tr  places. 
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He  would  say,  "Any  other  course  than  obedience  to  law  will  lead  to  anarchy 
and  confusions.  For  each  individual  to  select  the  laws  he  chooses  to  obey  can 
only  lead  to  the  downfall  of  the  democracy.  "  "I  hope,  "  he  said,  "none  of  my 
children  will  ever  have  a  court  record.  " 

So  now,  since  that  was  what  Father  thought,  we  must  learn  not  to  disobey 
laws,  or  lie,  or  cheat,  or  steal.  We  learned  the  little  ditty,  "  'Tis  a  sin  to  steal 
a  pin,  'tis  a  greater  to  steal  a  tater.  "  Sometimes  when  we  felt  no  one  else  would 
know,  we  were  sorely  tempted  to  tell  a  little  white  lie,  or  break  a  very  tiny  law,  or 
cheat  a  wee  bit  in  a  game;  but  if  we  did,  we  didn't  feel  very  good  about  it,  for 
Father  had  said  that  it  didn't  matter  whether  anyone  else  knew  about  the  wrong 
things  we  did  or  not.  "The  important  thing,  "  he  said,  "is  to  maintain  your  self- 
respect,  to  be  able  to  think  highly  of  yourself.  "  "In  this  world,  "  he  said,  "it  is 
a  constant  fight  to  keep  from  slipping  back  to  the  practices  of  the  average  indiv¬ 
idual.  "  It  was  sometimes  quite  a  nuisance  to  have  a  parent  with  such  notions. 

Father  had  the  old-fashioned  belief  that  it  was  up  to  the  people  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  to  maintain  conditions  which  would  make  it  easy  for  children  to  grow  up  in 
sobriety  and  integrity  and  become  law-abiding  citizens.  "Children  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  adul4-.  "  he  said.  Mother  concurred  with  him.  We  felt  temporarily 
set  up  at  this  tim  .  At  other  times  we  felt  both  of  them  had  peculiar  ways  of 
showing  their  exalted  opinion  of  us--by  being  tough  on  us. 

We  h  d  to  learn  from  Mother  for  instance  that  dishwater  was  good  for  burns. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  doctors  are  still  unaware  of  that  fact.  Once  I  told  Mother 
how  I  hated  to  wash  dishes. 

"That's  line.  "  she  said,  "You  should  wash  them  until  you  like  to  do  that 
better  than  anything  else.  " 

I  looked  at  her  with  questioning,  incredulous  eyes,  but  she  soberly  went 
ahead  mixing  the  hug  pan  of  bread  dough  and  I  could  see  that  she  wasn't  joking. 

Father  had  his  own  ideas  about  the  distribution  of  money  from  the  family 
exchequer.  He  was  distinctly  the  "chief  bursar.  " 

Money  was  made  a  scarce  article  at  our  house.  During  the  first  years  of 
my  father's  struggle  to  make  a  place  for  himself,  the  need  for  this  scarcity  was 
no  doubt  actual.  I  have  more  than  a  slight  suspicion  that,  as  the  years  went  by, 
the  necessity  disappeared,  but  the  situation  continued.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  my  father  considered  it  a  wholesome  tradition  to  maintain  that  we  had  little 
more  than  enough  money  to  keep  the  proverbial  wolf  from  the  door.  We  were  in 
various  ways  made  to  feel  that  we  were  pretty  hard  pressed  financially.  We  were 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  frills  and  furbelows  were  pretty  much  taboo  for  us. 

We  never  had  spending  money  to  jingle  in  our  pockets.  Money  was  always 
doled  out  to  us  for  specific,  and  from  Father's  and  Mother's  point  of  view,  leg¬ 
itimate  purposes.  At  times,  we  felt  keenly  thi  they  had  an  unnecessarily 
circumscribed  idea  of  the  word  "legitimate.  " 

At  rare  intervals,  we  could,  by  using  our  more  persuasive  powers,  inveigle 
Mother  into  parting  with  a  penny  or  nickle  for  "illegitimate"  purposes,  such  as 
purchasing  a  few  sticks  of  candy,  scrolled  glamorously  with  red  and  white  stripes. 
Arle  and  Leo  even  had  the  temerity  to  approach  father  in  his  office  to  ask  for 
candv  money.  The  young  upstarts  reported  that  this  procedure,  much  to  their 
surprise,  worked  like  a  charm.  Their  request  was  seldom  refused,  no  questions 
asked.  Probably  they  struck  Father  at  times  when  he  was  in  one  of  his  "absent" 
moments.  "Give  me  a  nickle"  may  have  registered  some  place  in  a  center  along 
his  spinal  cord,  and  set  off  automatically  the  response  o!  reaching  into  his  pocket 
and  producing  the  coin,  while  lus  brain  continued  to  deliberated  on  the  problem  ot 
briefing  his  argument  for  the  important  law  suit  just  ahead. 

According  to  some  present  day  psychologists,  my  parents'  practice  with 
regard  ro  denying  us  spending  money  was  quest  ionable.  We  might  line  developed 
habits  of  stealing  and  cheating,  hut  we  didn't.  Lhore  was  always  that  -  elt  esteem1 
we  had  to  maintain. 

In  retrospect,  1  can  see  that  the  thing-  we  really  needed  seemed  somehow 
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to  be  forthcoming.  Father  appeared  to  keep  his  eyes  open  and  to  be  on  the  alert 
for  things  that  counted  in  our  educational  or  physical  development.  There  was, 
for  example,  the  small  sized  bicycle  Father  bought  for  me  because  he  thought 
it  would  develop  me  physically.  For  once  I  had  become  the  envy  of  the  small  fry 
of  the  town. 

So  we  went  without  "gim  cracks"  and  spending  money.  Sometimes  we  felt 
abused.  In  later  years  I  have  come  to  realize  what  it  would  have  meant  to  the 
family  exchequer  to  have  allowed  each  one  of  the  eight  even  twenty-five  cents  a 
week  for  spending  money.  Two  dollars  a  week,  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  month,  was, 

I  suppose,  sufficient  to  have  fed  two  individuals  in  that  day. 

I  always  felt  a  little  sorry  for  Mother  as  "assistant  bursar."  In  keeping  with 
the  general  practice  of  the  time,  she  had  to  ask  for  money  too.  I  could  see  that 
she  disliked  to  ask.  Father,  I  am  sure,  as  with  other  good  men  of  his  day,  failed 
to  realize  that  the  arrangement  was  at  all  embarrassing  or  humiliating,  for  in 
later  years,  when  because  of  Mother's  illness,  it  became  necessary  for  us  girls  to 
take  charge  of  the  household,  we  asked  him  for  our  own  check  book,  and  it  was 
given  to  us  without  protest.  But  by  that  period  times  were  changing. 

Such  a  poky  family  life!  With  no  drinking,  no  gambling,  no  swearing,  our 
"self  esteem"  to  maintain  by  not  indulging  in  lying,  or  stealing,  or  cheating,  or 
law  breaking  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  with  no  spending  money  to  jingle  in  our 
pockets,  life  must  have  been  quite  colorless  and  uninteresting,  but  that  all  repre¬ 
sented  Father's  and  Mother's  "body  of  tenets."  It  was  up  to  us  to  abide  by  them. 

It  didn't  occur  to  us  to  question  them  very  much. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 
Conflicts  and  Contentions 

I  did  not  get  to  be  very  old  before  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ours  was  a 
world  of  conflict.  It  seemed  there  was  always  something  boiling  over.  I  began 
to  wonder  if  there  ever  would  be  a  time  when  one  could  sit  back  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  secure  in  the  belief  that  all  problems  were  solved  and  that  henceforth 
differences  of  opinion  would  not  arise  to  disturb  and  agitate  and  fret  the  populace. 

As  I  became  older,  I  spoke  to  Father  about  this. 

He  said,  "Yes,  Grace,  there  will  always  be  conflicts.  The  trouble  is  people 
don't  use  judgment.  The  world  would  be  better  off  if  people  argued  less  over 
non-essentials  and  spent  more  time  in  discussing  things  that  matter."  "All  we 
can  hope  for,  "  he  went  on,  "is  that  our  differences  will  in  time  be  resolved  with 
more  sanity.  "  I  questioned  him  further  as  to  what  he  meant. 

"Well.  "  he  said,  "in  the  first  place,  we  must  become  more  intelligent 
and  better  informed  so  that  we  may  have  reasons  for  our  opinions,  and  not  go  off 
at  'half  cock'  as  so  many  people  do."  "One  first  class  studied  statement,"  he 
went  on,  "is  better  than  a  whole  ton  of  biased  opinions  based  on  hear-say,  with  no 
thought  or  study. 

As  I  thought  this  over,  I  said  to  myself.  "Going  off  'half  cocked'  is  exactly 
what  I  have  done  in  the  past  and  what  I  am  still  doing.  I  will  try  to  correct  that 
tendency. " 

"Then,  "  my  father  continued,  "we  must  learn  to  be  tolerant  of  other  people's 
beliefs,  and  develop  the  ability  to  discuss  a  proposition  impersonally  and  without 
getting  angry.  The  issues  are  rarely  so  important  as  they  seem  at  the  moment, 
anyway.  " 

That  was  something  to  think  about  for  days  and  years.  I  pondered  over  his 
statement  in  relation  to  the  quarrels  we  youngsters  had  indulged  in  during  our 
childhood.  1  thought  of  his  bit  of  philosophy  with  regard  to  our  community  squabbles. 
Years  later.  I  thought  to  myself,  "If  we  could  apply  my  father's  observations  to 
di  se u s siun  of  national  disputes,  it  is  likely  we  would  never  need  to  resort  to  a 
"shooting  war."  It  is  a  simple  formula  in  the  statement,  but  apparently  most 
riiaftcult  to  o.irrv  inti)  practice. 
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We  had  plenty  of  conflict  in  our  small  community,  some  of  local  origin, 
such  as  the  school  site  struggle,  and  others  of  national  import.  Both  types  were 
town-shaking  affairs. 

At  times  our  citizens  found  themselves  at  logger  heads  with  big  business. 

When  its  representatives  tried  to  be  high-handed  with  us,  we  showed  them  that 
v/e  didn't  propose  to  take  their  impositions.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  switch 
track  battle.  Our  "stand  pipe,  "  seventy  feet  high,  was  located  at  the  top  of  Sid 
Williams  Hill,  which  itself  towered  several  hundred  feet  above  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  town.  The  city  fathers  had  thus  seen  to  it  that  not  a  house  in  town  would 
suffer  for  lact  of  water  pressure. 

This  tremendous  force  was  brought  into  play  in  a  most  amusing  and  effective 
manner  at  one  time  in  the  town's  history.  The  interurban  electric  company  was 
putting  in  a  service  line  from  Des  Moines  to  Colfax.  The  people  of  the  town  were 
very  happy  to  have  this  service  instituted,  but  they  did  object  strenuously  to  having 
the  company  install  a  switch  track  across  a  main  highway  leading  into  town  from 
the  north.  This  the  company  was  determined  to  do.  Injunction  proceedings  were 
instituted,  but  while  these  were  pending,  the  company  impudently  began  to  lay 
the  tracks  across  the  highway. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  by  a  group  of  citizens.  The  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  was  "How  can  this  outrage  be  prevented?"  Various  suggestions  were 
made,  discussed  and  dismissed. 

Finally,  one  member  of  the  group  had  a  real  inspiration,  which  was  immed¬ 
iately  accepted  and  carried  into  effect.  The  city  fire  hose  was  brought  into  service. 

That  afternoon,  the  railway  workers  were  mystified  to  see  the  hose  being 
coupled  to  a  water  plug  in  the-'r  vicinity.  They  looked  around  for  indications  of  a 
fire,  but  saw  no  smoke  or  evidence  of  a  blaze.  They  lost  interest  and  catinued 
with  their  wo  r!  only  to  be  caught  napping  and  to  be  forcibly  overturned  the  next 
moment  by  an  invincible  stream  of  water  from  the  hose.  Building  the  track  was 
their  job  and  they  made  a  valiant  effort  to  continue  the  work.  All  to  no  avail! 

Each  time  a  man  picked  himself  up  and  started  for  his  tools,  the  stream  of  water 
was  turned  in  his  direction  and  he  suddenly  found  himself  stretched  out  on  the  ground. 
The  work  was  of  necessity  halted.  In  due  time  the  processes  of  the  law  denied 
the  company  the  privilege  of  building  their  tracks  in  that  particular  place. 

I  think  my  father  chuckled  all  the  way  home  after  seeing  this  incident.  When 
he  told  us  of  it,  he  could  scarcely  get  on  with  the  story  for  laughing.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  planning  the  campaign,  or  not.  He  never  told  us. 

Political  conflicts  in  those  days  were  intense.  Campaigns  were  waged  with 
much  bitter  fury.  People  were  Democrats  or  Republicans,  or,  for  short  intervals, 
Popuiist  or  Greenbacker s.  I  don't  believe  there  were  any  Independents. 

Even  we  youngsters  were  imbued  with  the  crusading  spirit  which  inspired  us 
to  show  forth  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  faith  that  was  within  us.  Without  knowing 
for  sure  what  the  terms  meant,  if  our  fathers  were  for  "free  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  "  we  took  up  the  cudgel  for  Bryan  and  wielded  it  with 
little  concern  for  opinions  of  those  who  believed  in  a  "sound  conservative  gold 
standard. " 

When  a  Republican  or  Democratic  rally  was  held,  it  was  without  a  doubt  a 
tumultuous  and  violent  community  affair  of  the  first  magnitude.  Everyone  turned 
out.  There  were  speeches  and  parades,  horn  tooting  and  drum  beating.  The  pop¬ 
ulace  let  down  its  collective  community  hair. 

The  Democrats,  having  beer  in  the  minority  in  Iowa,  were  forced  to  plan  to 
nuke  extra  noise  per  individual  to  make  up  for  the  scarcity  in  numbers.  The  eleven 
Tripps  proved  a  great  asset  to  the  party  in  this  respect.  Noise  making  was  one  of 
the  most  highly  developed  accomplishments  oi  at  least  eight  ol  them.  To  indulge 
in  noise  in  a  good  cause  suited  their  desires  exactly. 

Tht‘  campaign  of  1S0*»  i<  the  one  l  remember  best.  I  think  it  was  the  wildest. 
The  Deiivoc  rats  e  irried  canes  and  had  torch  light  parades.  In  low  t  some  row  n  • 
varied  the  procedure  by  h.«vm  •  corn  stall  parades.  11.  Ken  hlicuus  .  r>  r  •  <tor  1 
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hats  and  five  dollar  McKinley  suits. 

The  papers  were  full  of  political  propaganda.  The  democratic  state  plat  — 
form  for  that  year,  discussing  the  principles  of  hi-metalism.  says,  "We  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  upon  this  question  the  country  has  reached  a  crisis  that  can  no 
longer  he  postponed  or  evaded.  We  know  that  the  result  of  this  conflict  must  he 
a  return  to  the  money  of  the  constitution,  or  the  substitution  therefor,  for  all  time 
to  come,  of  a  standard  of  values,  which,  horn  of  British  aristocratic  greed,  doubles 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  and  reduces  by  one-half  the  price  of  all  great 
staples  of  industry.  " 

An  extract  from  Republican  resolutions  passed  June  26,  1896,  at  St.  l.ouis, 
say,  "We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  every  measure  calculated  to  debase  our 
currency  or  impair  the  credit  of  our  country.  We  are  therefore  opposed  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  except  by  international  agreement  with  the  leading  commer¬ 
cial  nations  of  the  world  *  *  *  *  *  and  until  such  agreement  can  be  obtained,  the 
existing  gold  standard  must  he  preserved.  *  *  Protection  and  reciprocity 

are  twin  measures  of  the  Republican  policy  and  go  hand  in  hand.  Democratic 
rule  has  recklessly  struck  down  both  and  both  must  be  re-established.  " 

I  do  not  remember  the  campaign  of  1890,  but  I  was  told  by  my  father  it  was 
a  fierce  one  too.  The  democrats  were  objecting  to  the  McKinley  tariff.  They  used 
the  tariff  on  tin  ware  as  a  symbol  of  the  disastrous  effects  such  tariffs  we  re  apt 
to  produce.  Their  orators  carried  kits  of  tin  ware  which  they  dangled  and  rattled 
before  their  audiences.  They  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  Republicans  were  pro¬ 
posing  to  tax  the  American  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  millionaire. 
With  tears  in  their  eyes,  they  suggested  that  tin  cups  would  untimatelv  become  so 
expensive  we  would  have  to  return  to  gourds  for  drinking  vessels.  They  could  no* 
envisage  the  age  when  the  tin  cup  would  become  a  rare  and  little  prized  article  in 
the  American  economy. 

There  were  other  political  upheavals  in  the  state  and  nation,  repercussions 
of  which  reached  our  town. 

At  one  time  in  the  spring  of  18c>4  word  was  spread  that  an  army  was  due  to  pas 
through  Colfax  within  a  few  days,  a  branch  of  Coxey's  Army.  We  had  been  hearing 
of  its  progress,  and  knew  it  was  not  a  fast  stepping,  uniformed,  shooting  army,  but 
a  miserable  army  in  rags,  born  of  the  depression.  Rut  having  any  army  pass 
through  town  was  something  to  look  forward  to. 

As  to  our  family.  Father  had  managed  to  solve  the  most  desperate  phase  of 
the  depression  by  moving  to  town  and  launching  himself  in  a  new  profession,  but  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  picture  darkened.  Farmers  of  Iowa  violently  objected 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  sell  potatoes  at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  eggs  at  six  cents  a 
dozen,  hogs  at  $2.  50  a  head. 

New  parties  arose.  It  was  during  this  time  that  a  man  who  later  became  one 
of  Jasper  County's  most  famous  citizens,  became  prominent  in  national  affairs. 
General  Janies  R.  Weaver  co-operated  with  others  in  forming  the  Populist  Party, 
pledged  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  common  man.  In  lH'-M,  General  Weaver  was  a 
candidate  for  president  on  the  1  opulist  ticket,  and,  amazingly,  he  ■ocoivod  over 
a  million  votes,  thus  winning  twenty-two  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  those 
from  Kansas,  Colorado  and  Nebraska.  Twelve  years  before,  Mr.  Weaver  had 
secured  100.000  votes  as  head  ot  the  "Greenback"  ticket,  organized  tor  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Populist  party. 

General  Weaver,  as  1  remember  him.  was  a  grand  old  man.  deserving  ot 
more  honorable  remembrance  than  lie  receive*  today.  I  well  remember  his 
scholurlv,  Kindly  bearing  as  ho  passed  our  lions**  dnil\  tr.om  his  modest  home 
the  top  ot  the  hill,  on  his  wav  to  the  ottice.  Me  (Mien  stopped  to  talk  to  us  child¬ 
ren.  He  encouraged  us  to  turther  our  education.  When  he  died.  1  found  my  sell 
dissolved  in  tears,  ’nit.  proud  when  one  ot  hi*  daughters  said.  "Oh.  Grace,  Father 
Uis  od  you.  " 

The  government  it  W  *  luurto*.  h  !  !-  «!i  i !  icult  i>  *  dealing  .*  '''  ai- 
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pie,  particularly  those  of  the  mid-west.  Coxey's  Army  was  a  spectacular  symbol 
of  the  country's  unrest.  The  main  branch  of  this  amazing  army  was  assembled  in 
Massillon,  Ohio,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  named  Coxey,  a  person  of  some 
means,  but  one  who  had  interested  himself  in  the  sufferings  of  the  common  people. 
For  months  before  the  march,  Coxey  had  announced  that  on  Easter  Sunday  an  army 
2000  strong  would  start  from  Massillon  and  other  points  to  march  to  Washington. 

There  on  the  White  House  lawn,  they  would  petition  President  Cleveland  to 
arrange  that  bonds  worth  $500,  000.  00  be  sold  to  finance  highway  improvement, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  work  for  the  hordes  of  the  unemployed. 

Nobody  took  Coxey's  announcement  very  seriously,  since  there  was  little 
evidence  of  such  an  army  in  the  making.  Amazingly  enough,  at  the  appointed  time, 
Carl  Browne,  Coxey's  lieutenant,  appeared  on  his  horse  in  his  colorful  regalia, 
an  incipient  "army"  of  a  hundred  men  in  rags,  many  without  shoes,  miraculously 
appeared  on  the  scenes,  and  with  Coxey  and  Browne  at  the  head,  accompanied  by 
fifty  news  reporters,  they  moved  out  toward  the  East. 

At  about  the  same  time,  several  similar  bands  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  began  to  move  toward  the  same  goal.  The  branch  which  we  heard  most 
about  was  Kelley's  Army.  It  had  had  its  inception  in  San  Francisco.  The  army 
had  in  some  way  secured  transportation  as  far  as  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  in  freight 
cars,  but  here  the  railroads  refused  to  carry  them  farther.  They  must  proceed  on 
foot. 


To  add  to  their  difficulties,  at  this  gate-way  city  of  Iowa,  this  derelict  army 
encountered  a  belligerent  and  unfriendly  government.  The  state  militia  was  sent 
to  the  Bluff  City  to  prevent  the  soldiers'  march  across  the  state.  Commander 
Kelley  was  astute.  He  instructed  his  men  to  fall  on  their  knees  and  to  sing  and 
pray.  The  militia  members  were  non-plussed.  They  could  not  muster  the 
courage  to  restrain  a  horde  of  men  who  were  singing  and  praying,  and  the  army 
was  permitted  to  continue  on  its  way.  Jack  London,  the  famous  writer,  was  a 
member  of  the  army. 

General  Weaver  had  organized  what  he  called  the  People's  Party.  From  this 
party  a  political  club  was  selected  to  welcome  the  so-called  intruders. 

The  army  marched  on  from  Council  Bluffs  one  hundred  fifty  miles  to  Des 
Moines.  Here  the  city  officials  forbade  the  playing  of  the  army's  band  and  permit¬ 
ted  only  one  stopping  place,  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  city.  But  despite  the 
official  restrictions  and  the  fact  that  the  army  proceeded  in  a  drizzling  rain  with 
"General"  Kelley  and  General  Weaver  heading  the  procession,  it  managed  to  march 
through  the  city.  As  people  watched,  many  wept  tears  of  sympathy,  and  prayers 
were  offered  up  for  the  ultimate  well-being  of  its  members. 

But  by  this  time  the  individuals  making  up  the  army  had  about  reached  the 
limit  of  their  endurance.  Hungry  and  desperately  weary,  many  refused  to  go  farther 
on  their  sore  and  bleeding  feet.  There  were  no  prayers  now,  but  much  profanity. 

A  hundred  thirty-four  mud  scows  were  constructed  to  transport  the  men  down  the 
Des  Moines  River.  More  difficulties  were  encountered.  The  river  was  at  a  low 
water  mark,  causing  many  of  the  scows  to  be  stranded.  The  army  thus  soon  began 
to  disintegrate.  Few  of  the  "soldiers"  ever  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Des  Moines  River.  Fewer  still  reached  St.  Louis.  Only  a  very  few  of  Kelley's  army 
reached  Washington  to  unite  with  Coxey's  group. 

Altogether,  in  all  the  sections  of  the  army,  of  the  two  thousand  who  set  their 
faces  toward  the  East,  less  than  five  hundred  endured  to  the  end.  arriving  at 
Washington  on  Mav  Day.  18  -4.  The  police  attempted  to  prevent  their  access  to  the 
White  House  grounds.  A  few  eluded  the  vigilance  of  these  otficers.  hut  their  efforts 
were  fruitless.  The  president  refused  to  see  them.  A  tew  encamped  on  the  east 
plaza  of  the  capitol  and  attempted  to  speak  on  the  eapitol  steps,  but  the  leaders 
were  arrested  tor  "carrying  bantu  rs  and  walking  on  the  grass."  The  miserable 
army  was  finally  dissipated  without  accomplishing  its  purpose. 

The  District  of  Columbia  "graciously1'  bought  fares  to  return  the  men  to  their 
homes.  Thus  ended  in  tailure  what  was  probe.bK  one  ot  tin  tirst  hid  •  lor  whit  veil's 
liter  a.is  ti'.ih  ;«l  lu;  i  la.i  i  .i  >‘l  .  i  .  .  .»  w  ..i  •  ■  ■  .  * 
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to  furnish  employment  and  a  temporary  means  of  livelihood  for  thousands  who 
could  not  find  work. 

But  as  we  children  of  Colfax  watched  for  the  army  to  appear,  we  did  not  know 
this  tragic  story.  We  only  knew  we  were  disappointed  to  hear  the  army  had  taken 
to  the  river  and  turned  south  at  Des  Moines.  We  had  missed  the  excitement  of 
seeing  it  pass  through  our  town  by  twenty-three  miles. 

The  time  came  three  years  later  when  we  did  have  shooting  soldiers  around, 
though  not  very  m ary  and  not  for  long.  When  Spain  presumably  sank  the  Maine 
in  Havana  Harbor  we  were  all  "  hopping  mad.  "  We  hadn't  learned  yet  that  even 
after  such  a  serious  incident  as  the  sinking  of  a  ship,  there  are  other  ways  of 
settling  difficulties  between  nations  than  going  to  war.  I  think  it  had  not  even  be¬ 
gun  to  dawn  on  us  at  that  time  that  we  lived  in  One  World.  We  had  a  slogan  that 
was  repeated  again  and  again  to  insure  that  we  maintain  our  trigger  lingers.  The 
solgan  was,  "Remember  the  Maine.  " 

We  sprang  to  arms,  determined  to  punish  the  audacious  offender,  and  we  did 
so  in  a  summary  manner.  The  National  Guard  Units  were  mustered  in  for  intensive 
training.  These  units  consisted  of  volunteer  peace  time  companies  which  had  been 
organized  and  trained  in  various  cities  and  towns  as  State  Militia.  They  were 
supplemented  by  other  volunteers  and  thus  they  formed  the  nucleus  for  full  war  time 
companies. 

Most  of  the  men  never  saw  service  as  the  war  was  over  too  soon.  Young 
handsome  Lieutenant  Hobson  led  a  volunteer  group  aboard  vessels  which  were 
sunk  in  the  strait  at  Havana,  bottling  up  Cervera's  fleet  in  the  harbor.  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  went  ashore,  fought  their  way  up  San  Juan  Hill  and 
captured  the  fort.  Admiral  Dewey  defeated  the  Spanish  Fleet  in  Manila  Harbor, 
and  the  war  was  over  a  few  short  months  after  it  had  begun. 

Hobson  returned  and  was  showered  with  kisses  by  all  the  girls  who  could 
get  within  osculatory  reach.  We  girls  all  regretted  that  he  did  not  appear  at 
Colfax. 

As  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away,  we  found  ourselves  as  a  nation,  more 
or  less  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  Philippines,  Cuba  and  other  islands. 

The  war  had  not  affected  most  of  us  enough  personally  to  give  us  a  foretaste 
of  what  war  could  mean.  Though  we  did  wait  anxiously  for  news  of  victories, 
business  was  much  as  usual.  We  did  not  have  to  convert  our  industries.  Our 
sons  and  brothers  were  not  drafted.  We  did  not  have  to  carry  ration  cards  or 
cut  down  on  our  consumption  of  meat  or  sugar  or  white  flour  or  electric  energy. 

But  even  a  little  war  is  grevious.  When  the  boys  came  marching  home  from 
training  camps,  the  ranks  were  found  to  have  been  sadly  depleted  by  typhoid  fever 
and  other  diseases.  There  were  heartbreaks  in  many  homes,  but  we  had  remem¬ 
bered  the  Maine. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
The  Melting  Pot 

People  have  been  accustomed  to  referring  to  our  country  as  a  huge  melting 
pot  into  which  immigrants  from  various  and  sundry  countries  have  been  poured, 
and  our  of  which  motley  array  of  material  American  citizens  have  evolved.  Because 
of  my  early  experiences  and  observations.  I  prefer  to  think  oi  America  is  composed 
of  thousands  of  small  molting  pots  scattered  hither  and  yon  throughout  the  nation. 

Colfax  was  an  excellent  example  ot  such  a  melting  pot.  A  rather  large  per 

cent  of  the  population  consisted  of  men  from  Wales  and  the  i  r  familit  s - miners 

who  worked  in  our  soft  coal  mines.  As  I  see  it  now.  they  were  sterling  material 
for  our  melting  pot.  They  were  on  the  whole  industrious,  honest,  thrifty,  scrup¬ 
ulously  clean,  intelligent,  and  in  general,  Ot  fine  moral  fabric.  They  were  not 
overly  clannish,  but  entered  into  the  lite  ot  the  community  wholeheartedly. 

As  for  us  native  born  Americans,  wo  never  seemed  to  sense  or  imagine  any 
fumlamentai  ditto  renco  between  these  recent  "immigrants"  and  us.  Welsh  child- 
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ren,  coal  miner's  children,  lawyers'  children,  merchants'  children,  were  all  the 
same  to  us,  providing  they  came  up  to  other  standards  which  individual  groups 
had  established  for  themselves. 

Besides  making  a  general  wholesome  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  town,  the 
Welsh  people  shared  one  thing  with  us  which  greatly  enriched  the  life  of  the  whole 
community,  and  of  the  state.  They  brought  with  them  from  Wales  their  native 
interest  and  ability  in  singing.  Every  Welsh  home  was  a  singing  school.  Every 
Welshman,  it  seemed,  was  a  singer.  I  doubt  if  I  have  ever  since  been  affected  with 
music  as  I  remember  being  thrilled  by  the  Welsh  male  chorus  as  it  rendered  "Men 
of  Harlock.  " 

As  one  listened  to  these  men,  it  was  most  difficult  to  realize  that  they  had  come 
up  from  the  depths  of  the  coal  mine  after  a  hard  day's  work,  had  scrubbed  themselves 
up,  and  were  now  giving  expression  of  the  spiritual  from  within  them. 

The  Welsh  people  inspired  the  whole  community  to  musical  endeavor.  They 
led  our  choirs.  They  organized  and  trained  our  choruses.  They  and  other  Welsh 
groups  throughout  the  state  organized  and  conducted  the  "Eisteddfod,"  a  musical 
contest  held  each  year  at  selected  places  in  the  state.  Any  individual  or  group 
could  enter  the  contest  by  making  application.  In  Colfax,  for  several  years,  we 
entered,  among  other  events,  a  sixty  voice  chorus,  made  up  of  high  school  young¬ 
sters,  graying  old  men  and  women,  and  all  ages  in  between.  We  practiced  one 
evening  a  week,  the  winter  through.  We  were  led  by  various  directors  at  different 
times,  all  Welsh  and  all  coal  miners,  a  Thomas,  or  a  Brazzil,  or  a  Jones  or  an 
Evans. 


With  these  leaders,  nothing  but  perfection  was  satisfactory.  Every  word, 
everv  inflection,  every  pianissimo,  every  allegro  must  be  memorized  to  perfection 
by  each  c:  the  sixty  individuals.  There  must  be  no  exception.  And  when  the  time 
came,  we  jour:  eyed  to  Des  Moines,  or  to  Oskaloosa,  or  to  Omaha.  We  sang  and, 
amazingly,  we  wen,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  group  was  not  made  up  of  select 
voices  and  that  -vt  were  competing  with  college  glee  clubs  that  were.  At  one  time 
a  music  critic  was  heard  to  say,  "They're  funny  looking,  but  theyr  sure  can  sing." 

It  has  been  years  since  I  have  heard  of  an  Eisteddfod  contest.  I  take  it  that 
somewhere  in  the  melting  process,  interest  in  this  project  sufficient  to  keep  it 
functioning  was  lost  in  favor  of  other  activities.  I  am  glad  I  lived  during  the  time 
when  I  could  have  the  advantage  of  its  influence.  I  can  think  of  many  less  whole¬ 
some  ways  in  which  I  could  have  spent  all  those  winter  evenings. 

The  Welsh  People  lost  no  time  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  melting  pot 
sufficiently  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  democracy  offered  for  demanding 
and  defending  what  they  considered  their  "rights."  Coal  mining  is  a  gruelling  task, 
and  a  dirty  one.  When  we  met  the  miners  returning  from  work,  they  scarcely 
looked  as  if  they  belonged  to  the.  white  race.  Even  their  ears  were  filled  with 
coal  dust.  Their  eyes  gleamed  white  from  their  smudgy  features.  Their  clothes 
were  grimy.  Their  caps  were  surmounted  by  greasy,  carbon-covered  oil  lamps 
that  looked  like  small  pitchers  with  wicks  protruding  from  the  spouts. 

The  first  task  of  the  miners  upon  arriving  home  was  to  bathe.  A  Welsh 
home-maker  always  considered  it  of  prime  importance  that  she  be  at  home  in  time 
to  have  tubs  of  steaming  hot  water  ready  and  waiting  on  the  stove,  with  fresh,  clean 
clothes  laid  out  for  her  men.  If  she  were  at  some  church  or  social  gathering  in  the 
afternoon,  she  would  say,  "I  must  be  at  home  in  time  to  got  the  water  hot  for  the 
men  to  bathe."  and  she  always  was.  When  her  men  folk  finished  their  baths,  there 
was  always  a  good  dinner  waiting  for  them.  We  thought  the  Welsh  were  outstanding 
cooks. 


At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  these  miners  scarcely  saw  the  sun.  They 
worked  strenuously  and  dangerously  underground  for  long  hours  and  received  com¬ 
pensation  that  was  totally  inadequate  and  incommensurate  with  the  hardships  they 
endured.  And  so  the  miners  struck.  They  asked  for  an  eight  hour  d.iv  and  increase 
in  pay.  The  company  official:  were  adamant  in  fho:r  rolu-.il  to  accede.  bey  coi  ten¬ 
ded  that  they  would  not  he  able  to  make  ends  meet  il  an  eight  hour  day  w.-re  insti¬ 
tuted.  They  were  most  incensed  that  the  miners  were  a  ud.it- iom  enough  to  a  si.  lor 
such  an  impossible  concession. 
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The  miners  were  as  determined.  Days  lengthened  into  weeks  and  weeks  into 
months.  The  company  lost  thousands  ol'  dollars  and  the  miners'  families  underwent 
much  hardship. 

The  miners  themselves  found  what  odd  jobs  they  could.  The  wives  took  in 
washings.  Some  of  the  children  were  taken  from  school  and  put  to  work  as  waiters 
in  the  hotels,  or  as  hoot  blacks  or  news  boys.  The  members  of  the  families  fre¬ 
quented  the  railroad  tracks  and  picked  up  pieces  of  coal  that  had  fallen  from  the 
cars,  with  which  to  cook  their  meals  and  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Family  food 
rations  were  cut.  Savings  were  spent.  One  little  Welsh  woman  told  me  recently, 
"With  ten  on  the  floor,  it  was  pretty  hard.  " 

Finally  the  company  shipped  in  negro  miners  from  the  south.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  before  that  time  there  was  a  single  negro  in  the  town.  On  the  day  of  the  in¬ 
flux,  it  seemed  the  streets  were  full  of  them.  The  children  came  to  school  and  we 
met  them  with  ill-bred,  though  not  particularly  malicious  stares  of  curiosity.  But 
the  negro  children  seemed  to  be  well  behaved  and  we  soon  got  accustomed  to  the 
two  or  three  in  each  room.  At  that  time,  even  with  a  strike  in  progress,  it  did  not 
seem  to  product?  an  excessive  amount  of  boiling  indignation  that  our  melting  pot  had 
to  ne  conditioned  to  received  and  assimilate  another  group  of  people,  those  ot  a 
different  race. 

After  three  months  the  company  had  to  accede  to  the  miners'  demands.  An 
eight  hour  day  was  instituted  and  a  twenty  per  cent  increase  in  pay  was  granted. 

The  operators  managed  to  keep  the  mines  in  operation. 

An  item  in  the  Newton  Journal  for  May  22,  1895.  sounds  strangely  current 
fifty  years  afterward.  It  says,  "The  usual  spring  strikes  among  laborers  have 
already  sprung  up  and  the  crop  promises  to  be  very  large  *  *  *  *  We  confess 
that  the  problem  as  to  what  will  be  the  outcome  is  one  too  deep  and  intricate  for 
us  to  solve.  " 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
We  Claim  Renown 

When  we  children  were  growing  up.  Colfax  was  a  big  little  city.  It  was 
appropriately  nicknamed  the  "Spring  City,  "  sometimes  the  "Carlsbad  of  America,  " 
for  it  and  its  environs  spouted  mineral  water  of  exceptional  therapeutic  quality', 
just  slightly  superior,  according  to  chemical  analysis,  to  the  famous  Carlsbad 
spring  in  Germany,  and  Colfax  mineral  water  was  good  to  the  taste.  Fortunately, 
it  lacked  the  sulphur  content  which  causes  the  unpleasant  taste  and  odor  in  so  many 
mineral  waters. 

At  its  heyday,  Colfax  boasted  nineteen  health-giving  springs  with  nine  hotels, 
often  filled  to  capacity  with  guests  seeking  cures,  or  at  least  hoping  for  alleviation 
of  painful  symptoms  from  rheumatism  and  other  distressing  complaints. 

Besides  the  "Old  Mineral  Springs"  with  its  one  hundred  rooms,  there  was  the 
Fry  Hotel  with  equal  capacity.  The  Fry  was  situated  on  an  eleven  acre  tract  of  land 
within  easy  walking  distance  ot  the  business  district  -nd  was  no  less  popular  than 
the  Old  Mineral  Springs.  We  used  to-walk  through  the  grounds  at  the  Fry  in  the 
evenings,  and  observe  the  guests  in  frontal  attire  sitting  on  the  porches  or  strolling 
around  the  park.  There  were  otteii  sounds  ot  intriguing  music  and  of  dancing  float¬ 
ing  to  us  from  indoors.  Thus  we  obtained  a  slight  glimpse  ot  a  life  to  which 
most  oi  us  were  not  much  exposed,  the  life  of  the  famous  "Gay  Nineties." 

Other  popular,  but  smaller  and  less  glamorous  hotels,  each  contained  from 
tbirtv  to  iiit\  rooms.  All  of  these  hotels  provided  masseurs  mu  bathrooms  tor  men 
and  for  women.  Besides  the  bathing  taeilities  at  the  hotels,  there  were  fountains  ol 
hot  and  cold  mineral  water  from  which  guests  wore  encouraged  to  drink  gallons  o! 
the  hialthgixi  ig  elixir  as  a  daily  ritual.  l'he  fountains  became  !. norite  bars  tor 
cv' rar  a  t  i  :i!.'.  anil  drinking  i'id  ..  u  rsation.  No  doubt  many  an  ntfuir  ot  state  w 
sc  It  led  a  round  these  founts. 
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often  bringing  their  families  along.  There  were  wondrous  tales  of  large  numbers 
of  patients  having  arrived  on  stretchers  or  crutches,  and  returning  to  their  homes 
a  few  weeks  later  sans  crutches  and  canes.  We  children  became  accustomed  to 
a  town  full  of  strangers.  I  suppose  we  did  not  know  half  the  people  we  met  on  the 
street. 


Colfax  water  flowed  freely  from  artesian  wells.  Thus  its  benefits  could 
be  enjoyed  by  people  in  general.  In  the  west  part  of  town  there  was  even  a  tank 
of  the  precious  water,  brim  full  and  running  over,  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
horses  and  cows,  naturally  presumed  not  to  sense  the  difference  between  the 
mineral  water  and  ordinary,  tasteless  city  water. 

Babe  knew  the  difference,  so  the  boys  said.  But  Babe  was  badly  pampered 
and  had  become  fastidious.  She  was  one  of  the  family.  In  our  minds  she  was 
endowed  with  human  characteristics.  I  think  she  resented  the  fact  that  we  insisted 
that  she  take  up  her  abode  in  the  stable  when  the  rest  of  us  lived  in  the  house.  Her 
reproachful  glances  when  we  left  her  told  us  this.  Anyhow,  Eabe  practically  re¬ 
fused  to  drink  ordinary  city  water.  She  would  touch  her  nose  to  this  insipid  bev¬ 
erage,  then  raise  her  head  and  shake  it  petulantly  with  a  protesting  snort.  When 
she  was  taken  to  the  mineral  tank,  she  would  immerse  her  nose  in  the  cold,  clear 
water  and  drink  long  draughts  of  it  just  as  any  normal,  self-respecting  horse  is 
supposed  to  consume  water. 

Babe  was  a  great  toper  of  her  favorite  beverage.  We  should  never  have 
permitted  her  the  first  taste.  It  was  quite  a  bother  to  take  her  a  distance  of  four 
or  five  blocks  that  she  might  indulge  herself.  It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  we  lived 
in  Colfax,  where  the  water  ran  free.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  bottle  and  trans¬ 
port  this  beverage,  each  of  her  drinks  would  have  cost  us  a  dollar  or  more.  Just 
one  of  her  deep,  gulpy  swallows  would  perhaps  have  set  us  back  twenty-five  cents. 

To  this  and  vaious  other  free  flowing  springs  throughout  the  day,  came  a 
procession  of  towns  people  and  travelers,  laden  with  jugs  and  cans  which  they 
filled  and  carried  away  that  they  might  enjoy  the  life-giving  water  in  their  own 
homes. 


After  school,  the  school  gang  often  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spring  in  the 
small  park  across  from  the  Mason  House,  where  they  drank  to  capacity.  Some¬ 
times  we  went  to  the  basement  of  the  Ryan  Hotel  where  spigoted  tanks  of  hot 
mineral  water  were  provided.  Beer  mugs  were  available  here.  We  would  com¬ 
pete  to  see  who  could  consume  the  most  mugs  of  water. 

Four  thriving  bottling  works  bottled  and  shipped  out  plain  and  carbonated 
water.  Colfax  pop  was  known  throughout  the  country. 

The  discovery  of  the  fact  that  Colfax  was  underlaid  with  artesian  borne 
mineral  water  was  accidental  and  at  the  time  a  disappointing  incident.  What  the 
drillers  were  seeking  was  coal.  Instead,  they  got  water.  One  can  imagine  how 
disgruntled  they  felt  when,  having  drilled  down  slightly  over  three  hundred  feet, 
water  began  to  spout  from  their  drillings,  and  they  realized  that  they  would  have 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  mining  for  coal  at  that  point. 

Some  among  the  crew  must  have  realized  that,  coming  from  that  depth,  the 
outpouring  must  be  good,  pure  water.  They  began  to  drink  it,  and  realized  immed¬ 
iately  it  was  of  unusual  quality.  Someone,  Mr.  Dixon.  I'm  told,  had  the  foresight 
to  send  a  sample  to  Washington,  D.  C.  for  analysis.  What  had  promised  to  be  a 
disappointing  accident,  proved  to  be  the  discovery  of  a  gold  mine  for  the  commun¬ 
ity  tor  a  number  of  years. 

Owing  to  all  this  unusual  activity  and  wide  spread  renown,  we  youngsters 
thought  w  e  had  good  and  |ustiri.ible  reasons  for  considering  that  Colfax  was  easily 
the  most  important  city  in  the  county.  We  could  never  understand  why  Newton 
youngsters  presumed  to  question  that  tact. 

When  we  boasted  of  our  ore -eminence,  they  would  say  contentiously,  "How 
can  you  compare  this  little  hick  town  w  rth  Newton’’  ft  would  take  two  fov  ns  the 
size  ot  Colfax  to  make  one  ot  Newton." 
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that  counts.  Who  knows  about  Newton.  More  strangers  travel  in  and  out  of  Colfax 
in  a  day  than  Newton  would  sire  in  a  week.  " 

"Is  that  so."  they  would  counter,  "Well,  where  are  your  factories?  Remem¬ 
ber  we  have  a  factory.  " 

We  tossed  our  heads  in  mild  disdain.  "Yes,"  we  said,  "a  little  one-horse 
factory  that  tries  to  make  washing  machines.  What  about  our  bottling  works?" 

"Bottling  works,  "  they  sniffed,  "Well,  I  don't  suppose  you  know  that 
Newton  is  the  county  seat.  "  But  we  had  an  answer  to  refute  all  their  claims  to 
greatness.  What  incensed  us  was  the  fact  that  these  Newton  upstarts  erroneously 
believed  they  had  a  retort  to  effectively  offset  each  of  ours. 

The  mineral  water  is  still  at  Colfax,  potent  as  ever,  but  for  one  reason 
and  another,  Colfax  did  not  fulfill  its  promise  of  becoming  permanently  a  famous 
soa.  The  Old  Mineral  Springs  plant  fell  into  disrepair,  though  at  a  later  period 
it  did  have  its  "face  lifted,  "  and  became  a  large  and  much  more  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  with  a  Moorish  architecture  facade.  It  was  re-named  "The  Colfax."  It  enjoyed 
a  few  years  of  its  pristine  popularity  at  this  time.  Thirty  years  later  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  individuals  who  transformed  it  into  a  "swine  palace,"  probably  the 
most  gorgeous  pig  pen  in  the  world. 

During  the  years  the  other  hotels  either  burned  or  were  transformed  into 
apartment  houses  or  unpretentious  sanitaria.  One  after  the  other,  practically  all 
the  springs  were  permitted  to  fill  up,  thus  making  the  water  less  available  for 
those  who  still  believed  in  it  and  liked  it.  One  bottling  works  only  survives  at 
this  writing. 

Colfax  streets  are  today  comparatively  empty.  I  am  convinced  that  meeting 
the  trains  is  no  more  the  exciting  experience  it  used  to  be. 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

Galivanting 

The  Tripps  must  have  possessed  a  touch  of  gypsy  blood.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  most  people  of  the  middle  west  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  probably  so  endowed.  They  were  restless  and  would  not  stay  put.  Other¬ 
wise,  I  suppose  these  people  would  probably  have  remained  in  the  East  with  their 
more  staid  brothers  and  sisters,  instead  of  moving  steadily  westward,  first  to 
Ohio,  to  Indiana  or  Michigan,  to  Illinois,  to  Iowa. 

It  was  most  natural,  then,  that  in  our  family,  ns  soon  as  the  last  child  was 
oast  babyhood  so  that  the  family  could  be  left  at  home  with  the  prototype  of  what 
is  now  a  "baby  sitter"  my  parents  should  make  intermittent  trips  here  and  there. 
First  they  went  to  the  World's  Fair  in  IS P 3 .  Their  next  extensive  trip  was  to 
California,  seven  years  later.  On  this  trip  they  went  '  tourist'1  and  took  Jesse. 

Af  this  time  such  tours  were  sponsored  bv  the  railroad  companies.  The  cars 
provided  were  of  the  Pullman  variety,  but  of  cheaper  construction  than  the  ordin¬ 
ary  sleepers.  The  seats  were  covered  with  a  sort  of  matting  instead  of  the  more 
gorgeous  plush. 

The  travelers  came  home  from  this  trip  laden  with  bright  abaloni  shells 
and  other  curios.  We  listened  starry-eyed  while  they  told  us  or  their  trip. 

"Cooking  was  fun."  said  Mother,  "we  had  an  alcohol  stovu  and  cooked  and 
ate  a  good  many  meals  right  in  our  leeping  section.  The  porter  brought  a  table 
to  hook  up  between  the  seats.  " 

"But  how  did  you  get  your  groceries’"  we  asked. 

"Oh.  those."  Mother  s  nd,  "we  bought  from  men  with  small  carts  at  station 
“tons,  and  also  at  stop-overs. 

"That  w  is  another  thing,"  interrupted  Father,  "we  had  a  schedule  ot  stop¬ 
overs  or  --gilt  mem  ',  a  d  \  .it  Denver,  .1  dnv  it  Salt  l  ake  Citv.  several  days  in 
.ini:  ..  r  ".in,!  |  iv*.  \  . 1  c  h  ■  - .  several  <'n  •  at  Sun  F  ra  m*  1  seo.  _ ___ 
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"Did  you  stay  at  hotels  in  those  places?"  we  asked  excitedly. 

"No,"  added  Father,  '  that  was  what  I  liked  about  it.  Our  car  just  side¬ 
tracked  for  the  day.  At  night  we  returned  to  sleep  in  our  berths.  It  was  just 
like  home. 

"Well,  "  we  thought,  "staying  at  hotels  would  have  been  fun,  but  that 
was  fun  too.  " 

They  described  the  berths  and  how  they  were  made  up  at  night.  Jesse  told 
how  he  had  to  climb  a  ladder  to  get  into  his  berth  and  how  he  rang  a  bell  for  the 
porter  to  bring  the  ladder  when  he  wanted  to  get  down  again.  We  were  entranced. 

"But  how  did  you  get  dressed?  "  we  asked. 

"Oh.  "  said  Jesse,  "we  had  little  rooms  at  the  ends  of  the  cars,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  women.  There  were  toilets  and  wash  bowls  and  big  looking 
glasses  in  these  rooms.  It  wasn't  bad  for  Pa  and  me.  We  could  dress  in  a  jiffy, 
but  Docia  and  Ma  had  to  get  up  about  5:50  to  avoid  the  rush.  Women  are  so  slow.  " 

Docia,  we  were  told,  was  the  girl  Jesse  had  found  during  the  trip. 

They  told  us  of  the  interesting  people  who  had  gone  with  them  on  the  trip. 

It  seems  the  group  was  mainly  comoosed  of  personnel  from  the  county,  so  that 
the  individuals  were  somewhat  acquainted  before  they  started  from  home.  They 
were  lifelong  friends  by  the  time  the  trip  came  to  an  end. 

Father  added  up  the  expenses  with  much  satisfaction,  and  found  that  he 
was  out  of  pocket  little  more  than  car  fares,  plus  a  few  dollars  spent  for  souvenirs 
along  the  way. 

'Do  you  know,  Ma,  "  he  said,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  from  his  figures  and 
tipped  his  chair  back  precariously  on  its  two  legs,  "If  we  had  gone  by  wagon,  it 
would  have  cost  us  twice  as  much.  " 

The  next  time  the  folks  got  "travel  fever"  was  in  1904.  By  this  time  Jesse 
and  Docia  were  in  California.  Word  came  that  Jesse  had  suffered  an  attack  of 
facial  paralysis.  It  was  unthinkable  that  Jesse  should  be  so  far  away  and  sick 
without  Father's  seeing  about  it. 

This  time  they  took  me,  for  a  special  reason.  Their  plan  was  meant  to 
be  a  subtle  strategy  to  remove  me  from  the  influence  of  "one  of  those  boys  who 
'did  not  come  up  to  their  standard.  '  "  I  could  not  be  sure  whether  I  was  glad  or 
sorry  to  make  the  trip.  It  would  be  nice  to  see  California,  but  still  there  was 
this  "sub-standard"  individual  at  home  whom  I  hated  to  leave  for  so  long.  At  the 
time  the  individual  seemed  more  eseential  to  my  happiness  than  a  trip  to  California. 

Anyhow,  their  fine  scheme  failed  to  work  out.  It  was  part  of  the  strategy 
to  leave  me  in  California  for  a  while,  but  as  time  drew  near  for  Father  and  Mother 
to  start  for  home,  after  much  discussion  and  persuasion  on  my  father's  part, 

Jesse  and  Docai  decided  to  return  to  Iowa.  It  had  been  hard  for  my  father  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  one  of  his  flock's  establishing  himself  in  such  a  distant 
land. 


Though  I  spent  much  of  my  time  in  nostalgic  reveries  while  in  California, 

I  remember  a  few  high  soots  of  the  trip.  I  was  much  impressed  when  our  whole 
•rain  ran  onto  the  ferry  at  Oakland  and  we  were  transported  bag  and  baggage  ac¬ 
ross  the  strait  to  San  Francisco.  I  remember  nearly  "freezing"  in  mv  summer 
clothes  at  San  Francisco.  I  remember  nearly  ’starving"  on  what  we  had  thought 
i o  be  a  short  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  I  os  Angeles.  It  proved  to  be  a  whole 
dav ' trio.  There  was  no  dining  cir,  uni  «v  had  provided  ourselves  with  no  lunch. 
Again,  I  remember  nearly  "roasting"  alive  the  night  at  Catalina  Islands.  Just 
like  anv  tende  rfoot.  I  had  sat  out  unprotected  on  the  deck  as  we  were  going  over 
on  the  boat  and  !  was  si  v,  reiv  Aim-burned.  T  didn't  sleep  all  night.  1  was  most 
miserable  m  spite  ot  much  grousing  with  m--.gn.et  5e  ointment.  Mv  skin  was  tiorv  red 
and  ling  far  win,  tin'*  .  1  had  worn  .  tiun  Sw a.  blousi  with  iaavier  emit  rome  r\ 

stripes.  Thus .  I  in.  "lied  in  str<  al>  s.  which  L  retained  tor  several  -v  •  ,  let, 
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By  morning  I  was  a  little  less  miserable  and  we  took  the  ride  in  the  glass- 
bottomed  boat.  I  shall  always  remember  the  amazing  submarine  sights  we  s  •  ,v. 

It  was  like  a  fairyland,  We  kept  our  eyes  glued  to  the  aperture,  below  which  appear¬ 
ed  a  kaleidoscope  of  changing  scenes.  Seaweed  in  graceful  festoons,  interspersed 
with  mosses  and  balls  of  kelp,  with  large  and  small  fishes  in  all  colors  of  thi  rain¬ 
bow'  swimming  gracefully  in  and  out  among  the  vegetation,  and  with  glimpses  ot 
colorful  abaloni  shells  in  between  on  the  sea  floor.  I  was  so  engrossed  with  the 
changing  pictures  that  I  forgot  my  burning  back. 

Coming  back  to  shore,  we  were  besieged  by  a  group  of  sun-tanned  boys, 
who  begged  us  to  throw'  coins  into  the  sea  that  they  might  dive  for  them. 

Back  in  Long  Beach  I  remember  the  hospitality  of  friends  who  had  formerly 
lived  in  Iowa,  the  Winders,  the  Kendigs,  the  James1,  the  Keipps,  the  Harrahs, 
the  Mannings. 

The  Mannings  took  us  to  the  beach  in  their  new  car.  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  surging  ocean  and  the  life  along  the  water  front,  to  say  nothing  of  the  car 
ride.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  in  an  automobile,  ar.d  as  we  "sped1 
along  through  the  city  streets,  I  felt  the  ultimate  had  been  reached  in  transportation 
luxury  and  efficiency. 

We  came  home  the  southern  route.  By  spells  we  were  most  miserable. 

Air  conditioning  of  cars  was,  of  course,  far  in  the  future.  So  far  as  I  know,  no- 
bodv  had  ever  dreamed  of  its  possibility.  We  had  to  ventilate  with  open  windows 
which  admitted  all  the  heat  from  the  scorching  sun  outside,  smoke  and  cinders 
from  the  engine,  and  dust  whipped  up  from  the  dry  land  by  a  high  wind. 

The  most  interesting  stop  en  route  was  at  Albuquerque.  We  stayed  all 
night  here  and  spent  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  wandering  about  the  station, 
buying  trinkets  made  of  pottery  and  beads,  and  watching  the  skilful  Indians  weave 
the  rare  and  lovely  Navajo  rugs. 

The  Mississippi  valley  never  looked  so  beautiful  as  it  did  that  morning 
in  September  when  we  awakened  and  looked  out  upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  huge 
green  park.  Until  the  trip  to  the  West,  I  had  never  realized  what  it  meant  to  live 
in  a  section  of  the  country  where  in  normal  times  it  rains  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  things  grow  and  flourish  without  irrigation.  With  the  green  pastures,  the 
corn  fields  just  beginning  to  turn  brown,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  barely  starting 
to  show  signs  of  the  gorgeous  fall  coloring  just  ahead,  it  was  something  to  keep 
our  eyes  fastened  to  the  windows  of  the  car  all  day.  Make  no  mistake!  The 
roiling  plains  of  the  middle  west  are  lovely  to  look  upon. 

The  next  trip  was  unique.  In  1908  the  government  hold  a  lottery'  of  public 
lands  in  Dallas,  South  Dakota.  One  morning  Anzey  appeared  in  my  school  room 
as  I  was  engaged  in  wiping  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of  little  Enid  who  had  just 
suffered  a  bad  fall.  I  could  see  that  Anzey  was  on  the  qui  vive  with  suppressed 
excitement. 

When  the  little  girl  had  been  comforted  and  sent  out  to  play  again,  Anzey 
said,  "Grace,  let's  go  to  Dakota  and  register  for  a  claim." 

"Register  for  a  claim."  I  exclaimed  incredulously,  "we  two  girls?'' 

Then  she  explained  that,  her  brother  John  and  several  iif  his  friends  were 
going  and  suggested  that  we  might  like  to  go  along.  "You  know.  Grace,  "  she 
said.  "Nothing  could  happen  to  us  with  them  along.  " 

The  children  came  in  and  Anzey  had  to  go,  but  that  evening  we  talked  more. 

Why  in  the  etui  I.  decided  (o  go  on  that  reckless  goose  chase  I'll  never  know  . 
it  mv  number  had  appeared  is  one  ot  the  lucky  on.es,  1  can't  imagine  my  sol:  cm-  e 
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Superintendent  Hunt  was  a  human  sort  of  individual  and  permitted  us  to 
arrange  substitutes  for  one  day  so  that  we  could  leave  Colfax  Friday  morning. 

We  returned  Sunday  evening.  These  three  days  were  packed  with  fun  and  excite¬ 
ment.  Each  of  us  optimistically  rented  a  pillow,  but  a  few  cat  naps  were  all  we 
managed  to  secure  throughout  the  trip. 

At  Omaha  we  boarded  the  excursion  train  from  the  south.  The  train  now 
consisted  of  two  sections  transporting  about  a  thousand  people  of  all  ages  and  des¬ 
criptions,  each  one  bent  on  receiving  a  lucky  number  at  the  drawing.  There  were 
no  sleepers  or  diners.  The  train  was  packed  and  crowds  milled  through  the  aisles 
day  and  night.  We  tried  to  let  food  substitute  for  sleep.  According  to  my  diary, 

I  was  hungry  all  the  time.  At  every  station  there  were  sandwiches  and  coffee  for 
sale  and  we  embraced  every  opportunity  to  get  a  share.  With  a  thousand  hungry 
people  competing,  we  did  not  always  meet  with  success. 

Anzey  and  I  were  glad  that  girls  were  in  the  minority.  We  fared  compar¬ 
atively  well  without  having  to  elbow  our  way  through  the  crowd  and  grab  for  food. 
The  men  gallantly  vied  with  one  another  to  see  who  could  have  the  honor  of  treat¬ 
ing  us  girls  with  food,  cold  drinks,  and  souvenirs. 

We  sang  and  talked  and  bantered,  both  going  and  returning.  We  distributed 
slips  of  paper  and  took  a  straw  vote  to  see  who  was  going  to  be  elected  president 
in  November.  Our  candidate,  Bryan,  won  over  Taft  both  times.  Apparently  we 
did  not  represent  a  typical  cross-section  of  the  voters. 

A.ll  at  once,  just  fourteen  miles  from  our  destination,  our  train  slowed 
down  and  stopped.  A  wreck  ahead  delayed  us  for  three  hours.  A  wreck  was  all  it 
took  to  make  our  trip  complete.  But  at  the  wreck  we  suffered  for  lack  of  food,  as 
it  was  just  dinner  time  and,  unfortunately,  there  was  not  even  coffee  and  sand¬ 
wiches  being  served  on  the  open  prairie.  Our  crowd  finally  walked  about  a  half 
mile  to  a  farm  house  and  begged  a  "hand  out."  It  was  the  best  food  I  ever  ate. 

We  arrived  at  Dallas  at  3:30  P.  M.  It  had  taken  us  thirty  hours  to  get  to 
Dallas.  It  took  about  ten  minutes  to  register.  The  thousand  would-be  land 
holders  roamed  the  streets  and  bought  souvenirs  until  train  time  at  7:30. 

The  fun  continued  unabated  throughout  another  night  until  we  left  the  main 
excursion  train  at  Omaha. 

When  we  returned  home,  Anzey  and  I  figured  up  our  assets  and  liabilities, 
as  affected  by  the  trip.  On  the  credit  side  we  decided  to  place  the  fact  that  we 
had  had  the  best  time  of  our  lives.  Later  we  each  decided  to  place  on  the  credit 
side  the  fact  that  our  number  did  not  come  up  as  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  We  were 
thus  spared  the  necessity  of  deciding  what  to  do  with  what  to  us  would  have  been 
a  very  "white  elephant.  " 

As  to  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger,  we  found  we  were  out  car  fare,  plus 
sixty  cents.  We  chewed  our  pencils  and  thought  hard,  but  could  think  of  nothing 
else  to  record  as  debit.  I  didn't  want  to  record  publicly,  or  even  report  to  Anzey, 
that,  as  a  personal  debit  item.  I  had  lost  my  heart  to  a  charming  young  land- 
seeker  from  St.  Joe.  It  proved  only  a  temporary  loss,  so  this  part  of  the  account 
gradually  came  into  balance  anyway. 

CHAPTER  XXX 
We  Buy  The  Buick 


In  1 S l)  an  Automobile  was  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  at  Dos  Moines.  By 
1007  the  so  "horseless  carriages  '  were  beginning  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  out 
town. 

Father  was  unimpressed.  In  fact.  he  was  highly  incensed  to  think  that 
anyone  would  have  the  audacity  to  drive  one  of  those  "contraptions''  or.  the  streets 
ot  the  eitv  and  on  the  open  roads. 

Ore  thing  sure,"  he  said,  w  r.vt  ht'ul  ly .  "You'll  never  catch  me  buying  one. 
There  ought  to  lie  a  law  to  keen  such  infernal  machines  ott  the  road  s  -  -  sc  i  r  in  g  the 
horses.  It's  dangerous." 


It to  nt  ■* ■*...>%  If  t 


It  was  true.  In  the  early  days,  motorists  usually  stopped  when  meeting 
ahorse  drawn  vehicle.  If  the  horse  were-  particularly  skittish,  the  driver  would 
even  get  out  of  his  car  and  obligingly  lead  the  animal  safely  past.  Horses  in  the 
field  would  sometimes  stand  watching  until  the  cars  were  alongside,  then  with  a 
toss  of  the  head,  would  snort  with  fear,  turn,  and  race  to  the  far  side  of  the  pas¬ 
ture.  A  group  of  irate  farmers  went  to  Des  Moines  to  appeal  to  the  legislature 
to  forbid  the  use  of  such  utterly  ridiculous  vehicles  on  roads  that  "had  been  made 
fo r  horses.  " 

But  Father's  pronounced  irritation  was  short  lived.  We  scarcely  real¬ 
ized  that  he  was  changing  his  mind,  when  we  came  home  one  day  and  there,  drawn 

up  on  the  lawn  by  the  back  door  was  a  resplendant,  gleaming  new  car,  a  Buick - 

the  proudest  possession  of  our  lives. 

We  rubbed  our  hands  along  the  smooth  maroon  oaint,  the  shining  brass 
trimmings  and  the  leather  seat  cushions,  until  Father  came  out  and  told  us  we 
should  keep  our  hands  off.  After  he  had  paid  $1400,  a  small  fortune,  for  a  fine 
car,  he  didn't'Want  the  finish  ruined  with  finger  marks.  " 

Then  we  all  stood  with  hands  behind  us  and  admired  in  silence.  A  group 
of  our  friends  soon  formed  and  we  passed  the  word  on  to  them  not  to  touch  the 
car.  We  glowed  with  pride  when  each  person  who  joined  the  group  looked  on 
with  undisguised  admiration  and  envy  and  exclaimed,  "Gee!  aint  it  swell?" 

We  would  not  have  believed  that  day  that  in  four  years  Father  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  two  cylinder  car.  He  would  have  to  have  one  of  the  new 
fours  that  were  on  the  market.  After  we  got  the  new'  car,  the  old  one.  while  we 
kept  it.  was  held  in  contempt.  We  called  it  the  "local.  "  The  new  car  was  the 
"limited.  "  Now  we  had  a  smooth  running  car  with  a  cylinder  for  each  stroke 
of  the  engine.  We  did  not  realize  at  that  later  date  that  our  four  would  swiftly 
be  outmoded,  because,  among  other  things,  it  had  no  self  starter. 

After  Father  got  proficient  in  driving  the  car  (the  first  one),  had  learned 
that  he  did  not  need  to  maintain  a  tight  rein  on  the  twenty-two  horses  involved, 
and  had  found  that  the  terms  "Gee"  and  "Haw"  were  not  effective  terms  to  use  in 
controlling  this  particular  type  of  horse,  and  when  he  found  how  much  ground 
the  car  could  cover  in  a  short  time,  he  began  to  plan  another  trip. 

In  the  summer  of  1909  he  made  the  announcement  one  Thursday  that  on 
Tuesday  of  the  next  week  he  would  start  for  Colorado  in  the  car.  We  blinked  our 
eyes  incredulously,  but  said  nothing- -immediately. 

Jess  and  Docia  were  now  in  eastern  Colorado  on  a  homestead  and  gave' 
enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  climate  and  of  the  possibilities  for  success  and 
prosperity  in  this  dry  land  country.  Father  must  see. 

With  equipment.  Father  figured  a  capacity  load  would  include  four  pass¬ 
engers,  Mother,  Father,  and  I.eo,  with  Dick  for  a  driver.  But  as  plans  mater¬ 
ialized.  1  became  more  and  more  enthusiastic  about  the  trip,  and  finally  screwed 
up  my  courage  to  ask  if  it  wouldn't  be  possible  for  me  to  go  too.  Five  in  the  car, 
with  all  the  "impedimenta"  was  a  problem.  There  was  no  trunk  or  storage  space 
of  any  kind  on  the  Buick.  But  Father  could  always  figure  something  out.  After 
due  deliberation,  he  decided  we  could  manage. 

The  "impedimenta"  consisted  of  a  tent,  sleeping  equipment,  cooking 
supplies,  tools  and  gadgets  to  keep  the  car  uoing  safely  and  efficiently,  and  cloth¬ 
ing  tor  five  to  last  for  three  months.  To  make  room  for  me  the  "impedimenta" 
had  to  be  reduced. 

We  laid  out  what  wo  needed  in  fin-  line  ot  clothes,  but  had  to  go  through 
the  pile  again  and  again,  deleting  first  one  essential  article,  then  another.  First 
we  provided  ourselves  with  adequate  supplies,  then  redact'd  them  to  emergency 
provisions,  and  tin. illy  to  subsistence  level.  Father  assured  us  that  we  were 
going  to  see.  not  to  he  soon,  but  as  for  us  girls,  we  felt  more  than  a  little  un- 
hanpv  tbout  the  restricted  wa  rd robe . 

One  irtiele  each  ot  us  women  took  was  a  long  wide  ehiffon  scarf  to  tie 
over  her  hat  This  was  essential  sine  the  Buick  had  no  wind  shield,  and  a 
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vehicle  travelling  at  the  rate  we  would  go  would  create  a  terrific  amount  of  wind. 
Even  with  the  scarves,  it  was  not  always  too  pleasant. 

Dick  and  Father  spent  part  of  their  preparation  time  making  and  installing 
a  safety  device. 

Father  said,  "I  don't  want  to  take  any  chances  of  running  backward  down 
hill  if  the  engine  kills  and  the  brakes  fail  to  take  hold.  " 

So  the  men  cleverly  suspended  a  long  crow  bar  underneath  the  car  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  be  controlled  by  a  cord  from  the  driver's  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency,  the  sharp  end  was  loosened  and  dropped  to  the  ground.  If  the  car 
started  backward,  the  rod  gouged  itself  into  the  ground  in  no  uncertain  manner. 
Though  seldom  used  this  extra  brake  was  most  effective  insurance  and  served 
to  secure  peace  of  mind  for  Father. 

When  we  were  finally  loaded  and  took  a  survey  of  the  load,  we  did  not 
wonder  afterward  when  we  observed  that  people  turned  to  stare  at  us  as  we  rode 
along,  or  that  barking  dogs  followed  us  for  miles.  Contrary  to  what  Father  had 
3aid  we  -were  being  seen. 

Father  had  a  large  "grub  box"  constructed  of  galvanized  iron  which  was 
bolted  to  one  of  the  steps.  This  contained  dishes,  cooking  utensils,  food  and  a 
small  gasoline  stove.  The  bedding  was  rolled  in  the  tent  and  the  roll  was  tied 
in  some  way  to  the  rear  of  the  car.  Suit  cases  reposed  on  either  side  of  the 
hood,  with  an  army  cot  surmounting  each.  The  men  took  care  of  two  water 
bottles  in  front.  They  had  to  prop  their  feet  against  these  bottles  to  keep  them 
from  falling  out  as,  unfortunately,  the  Buick  had  no  front  doors.  We  three  women 
were  wedged  in  among  the  remaining  odds  and  ends  in  the  rear  seat.  Among  these 
troublesome  articles  were  the  toilet  case  and  the  ubiquitous  medicine  box,  which 
Mother  insisted  we  must  have.  We  could  see  out  by  craning  our  necks,  but  we 
could  not  extricate  our  feet  at  unloading  times  without  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble. 


On  the  appointed  day,  after  having  succeeded  in  these  few  days  in  washing, 
ironing,  mending  and  packing,  and  of  course  sandwiching  in  church  affairs  on 
Sunday,  we  were  ready  to  climb  into  the  car  in  the  late  afternoon. 

Men  are  so  slow.  We  girls  were  ready  and  had  settled  ourselves  uncom¬ 
fortably  in  the  back  seat  before  the  men  had  finished  with  the  final  checking  of 
the  car.  We  watched  and  listened  languidly  as  they  went  about  it,  very  glad  that 
we  could  finally  just  sit  and  rest. 

Father  said,  "I'll  look  to  see  if  there  is  enough  water  in  the  aceteline  tank. 
We  don't  want  our  good  bright  head  lights  to  go  bad  on  us.  Dick,  you  make  sure 
there  is  kerosene  in  the  tail  light  and  those  other  two  parking  lights  in  front.  " 

"I  just  did  that.  "  Dick  said.  "I'll  see  if  there  is  enough  gasoline  in  the  tank." 
He  unscrewed  a  cap,  which  was  on  the  hood,  and  inserted  a  yard  stick  info  the  tank 
below.  "Yes.  "  he  said,  "the  tank  is  full.  Guess  I  had  better  throw  this  yard  stick 
into  the  car  to  use  on  the  way.  Hadn't  I7" 

"Good  idea,  if  you  can  find  room,  "  Father  chuckled. 


Father  checked  the  engine  for  oil.  He  had  to  take  out  the  front  seat  cushions, 
for  the  engine  was  under  the  front  seat.  We  were  glad  it  wasn't  under  the  rear 
seat.  We  were  too  uncomfortably  comfortable  to  think  of  going  through  what  it  took 
to  get  up  and  get  out. 


We  thought  we  were  lucky  to  have  a  two  cylinder  engine.  We  had  heard 
that  some  of  the  eurlv  cars  had  only  one. 

1  suppose  (hi'  first  engineers  thought.  "Win  have  more,  when  one  cylinder 
can  perform  all  tin-  strokes,  intake,  compression,  power,  and  exhaust.  "  But 
trorr.  our  point  of  view  it  added  to  the  elegance  01  our  car  to  have  two. 
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'vas  higher  than  the  engine,  since  the  gas  found  its  way  to  the  engine  by  gravity. 

As  yet  no  one  had  thought  of  the  idea  of  a  vacuum  feed  so  that  the  gas  tank  could 
be  placed  out  of  the  way  in  the  rear. 

Dick  used  the  tire  tester  and  the  hand  pump  to  secure  proper  pressure 
in  the  tires,  about  seventy-five  pounds.  The  tires  were  small,  about  four  inches 
in  diameter.  Another  thing  that  no  one  had  yet  dreamed  up  was  the  low  pressure 
balloon  tires.  But  our  high  pressure  pneumatic  tires,  even  though  small,  were 
so  much  less  jouncy  than  the  old  hard  rubber  tires  on  fine  carriages  had  been, 
that  we  felt  proud  of  our  tires  too. 

One  chore  that  the  men  didn't  have  was  to  check  the  storage  battery.  There 
was  none.  We  didn't  need  any.  The  necessary  spark  to  ignite  the  gas.  Father 
said,  was  furnished  by  the  magneto,  a  small  generator.  The  current  produced 
was  delivered  through  coils  directly  to  the  spark  plugs  on  the  engine.  The  magneto 
sufficed  except  for  starting.  Dry  cells  were  used  for  this.  According  to  the  men, 
the  magneto  did  not  produce  electricity  until  after  the  car  was  running. 

That  was  the  only  electricity  we  needed.  We  had  no  heater,  no  radio,  no 
guages,  no  wind  shield  wiper,  no  automatic  starter,  so  a  storage  battery  would 
have  been  just  of  nuisance  value,  just  something  to  run  down. 

After  a  quick  wash  up  Father  climbed  into  the  driver's  seat,  and  Dick  was 
delegated  to  start  the  car.  He  took  the  crank  and  inserted  it  in  an  opening  in  the 
right  side  of  the  car. 

"See  that  the  key  is  turned  onto  the  dry  cells.  Pa,  "  he  said,  "and  don't 
forget  to  retard  the  spark  and  advance  the  gas  before  I  try  to  turn  the  engine 
over.  I  don't  want  to  break  an  arm  before  we  get  started.  "  Starting  the  Buick 
was  a  project  to  be  attacked  with  care  and  caution. 

A  short  quick  turning  of  the  crank  made  the  engine  sputter,  but  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Father  now  quickly  used  the  levers  on  the  steering  wheel  to  re¬ 
verse  the  process,  advance  the  spark  and  retard  the  gas,  it  took  several  trials 
before  the  engine  decided  jerkily  to  keep  going  on  its  own. 

Father  pressed  the  proper  foot  pedal  to  put  the  car  in  low  gear,  moved 
the  hand  lever  at  the  right  to  put  us  in  high,  (We  had  no  intermediate)  Dick 
jumped  in  beside  Father,  and  we  were  off. 

Father's  hands  were  kept  busy.  Besides  steering  the  car,  he  must  now' 
turn  the  key  from  the  dry  cell  position  to  magneto.  We  must  preserve  the 
batteries  for  starting.  He  had  to  continue  to  use  his  hands  to  control  the  spark 
and  the  gas.  No  such  thing  as  automatic  spark  then  and  no  foot  feed  for  gas. 

All  the  way  through  town  Dick  made  sure  every  one  was  aware  of  our 
leave  taking.  He  kept  squeezing  the  bulb  on  the  dash  board  which  sounded  the 
honker,  and  every  one  dashed  out  to  wave  and  shout  "Goodbves"  and  hopes  for 
a  good  and  safe  trip. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
We  Try  Out  The  Buick 

Our  joys  and  trials  and  tribulations  on  the  way  to  Colorado  can  best  be 
shown  by  recording  extracts  from  a  diary  written  as  we  "sped"  along. 

Tue.  10;  Arrived  at  lies  Moines.  Derided  to  stav  all  night  at  Aunt  Fib's 
as  the  brake  was  not  working  just  right.  The  night  was  stifling.  Leo  and  I  could 
not  sleep.  We  were  not  used  to  the  city  heat. 

Wed.  11;  The  men  went  to  town  to  get  the  brake  fixed,  but  didn't  get  back 
until  so  late  we  didn't  get  started  until  late  afternoon  again. 

Just  outside  of  Adel  w  <  drove  out  to  t  lie  side  of  the  road,  took  down  one 
o  i  ciu  r  cots  tor  a  table,  made  tea  on  Pa's  stove,  and  ate  our  first  supper.  En¬ 
joyed  't  fine. 
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We  drove  on  for  a  few  miles,  came  to  a  shady  barn  yard  and  camped  for 
the  night.  Dick  and  Pa  fixed  up  the  tent,  put  up  the  cots  for  the  folks  to  sleep 
on,  borrowed  some  hay  to  spread  on  the  ground  for  beds  for  the  rest  of  us, 
bought  some  eggs  and  cream,  and  we  retired. 

Thur.  12;  Got  up  at  daylight,  washed  ourselves  in  the  tin  basin,  and  had 
our  first  experience  at  combing  our  hair  sitting  on  the  auto  step  and  holding  our 
small  mirror  between  our  knees.  We  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results. 
Made  coffee  and  fried  eggs.  Accomplished  the  "impossible"  feat  of  getting  all 
that  stuff  back  into  the  car  again.  The  men  had  to  oil  and  fix  the  machine,  so 
we  didn't  get  started  very  early.  I  was  sick  all  night  and  didn't  feel  very  well 
this  morning. 

Ate  dinner  a  few  miles  out  of  Stuart.  My!  but  it  was  hot.  We  tried  to 
sleep  awhile  after  we  ate,  but  gave  it  up  and  drove  on.  On  through  Casey  and 
were  making  for  Adair  when  misfortune  over  took  us.  We  had  a  flat  tire. 

Luckily  for  us  we  happened  to  be  near  shade,  but  in  spite  of  that  we  nearly 
suffocated  while  the  men  were  patching  the  tire.  I  was  sick  and  felt  terrible. 

Dick  was  pumping  up  the  tire  and  amusing  himself  by  calling  me  names 
when  there  was  a  terrific  report  and  another  blow-out.  That  meant  about  two 
more  hours  for  us.  I  was  almost  ready  to  go  back  home. 

Got  the  tire  fixed  at  last,  loaded  and  started.  We  were  just  about  half 
way  from  Adair  to  Anita  when  we  heard  a  whistling  sound  and  found  another  flat 
tire,  the  third  for  the  day.  We  just  drove  into  a  nice,  grassy  barnyard  and  put 
up  for  the  night.  Dick  and  Father  showed  off  the  car  to  the  interested  farmer  and 
his  men.  We  sat  in  the  hammock  and  talked  to  the  two  girls  of  the  household  for 
a  while  and  then  went  to  bed  on  our  pallet  of  hay.  Had  a  nice  place,  and  slept 
fine.  The  night  before  our  feet  had  been  higher  than  our  heads. 

Fri.  13;  Up  early  and  started  on.  At  Atlantic  we  stopped  to  get  our  extra 
tire  repaired.  The  men  were  getting  tired  of  doing  the  patching  themselves. 

Bought  supplies  to  eat,  and  we  women  folks  had  ice  cream.  While  we  were 
waiting  for  the  tire.  Pa  skirmished  around  and  found  a  man  who  had  driven  to 
Colorado  with  the  Glidden  tour  group  the  previous  summer.  This  man  told  us 
that  we  would  probably  still  see  remains  of  the  confetti  which  the  loading  cars  had 
thrown  out  at  the  corners  to  show  the  ones  in  the  rear  which  way  to  turn.  He 
gave  us  a  book  which  these  tourists  had  compiled  which  contained  minute 
directions  as  to  the  road  from  Omaha. 

(This  book  was  a  god-send.  No  roads  in  this  part  of  the  country  were 
marked  at  that  time.  People  up  to  this  time  had  just  depended  on  their  memory 
suoplemented  by  a  sort  of  sixth  sense  to  guide  them  on  their  way  if  the  distance 
were  short.  For  such  a  long  trip  the  sixth  sense  would  probably  have  been  slightly 
inadequate,  but  with  the  book  we  were  all  set. 

Samples  of  directions  given  follows:  "White  church  on  the  left.  Turn  right 
at  next  four  corners.  "  "Go  three  miles.  Pass  large  house  with  green  shutters. 
Turn  left  at  next  corner.  "  "Follow  road  for  six  miles.  "  "Cross  bridge.  Old  mill 
at  left,  "  "Continue  two  miles  and  turn  right.  Observe  white  school  house  quarter 
mile  up  the  road  to  the  left.  "  "Go  up  a  long  hill.  Turn  right  at  top  of  hill.  "  "Go 
two  miles  and  turn  left  at  tumble  down  barn.  ") 

After  we  got  the  book  there  was  keen  competition  to  see  which  one  ol  us 
would  hold  it  and  watch  for  the  land  marks. 

We  bought  chains  for  the  tires  at  Atlantic.  The  Glidden  tourist  advised 
it.  Also  had  the  machine  trued. 

Sat.  14;  Stopped  at  F.lkhorn  for  a  block  and  tackle.  Pa  had  heard  tales  of 
the  fantastic  amounts  some  people  were  charging  for  pulling  cars  out  of  the  mud. 
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"Ma,  "  he  said,  "will  sit  in  the  car  and  boss.  "  It  all  sounded  interesting. 
We  hoped  it  would  not  be  too  long  before  we  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  get 
stuck. 


In  the  afternoon  we  had  terribly  hot  winds.  We  found  we  would  follow  the 
Platte  River  across  the  entire  state  of  Nebraska.  We  were  just  nearing  Columbus 
when  all  at  once  we  heard  a  noise  and  looking  out,  wo  saw  the  rings  that  held  one 
of  the  tires  in  place,  rolling  into  the  fence  at  the  side  of  the  road.  Of  course, 
that  showed  a  flat  tire  and  we  found  both  inside  and  outside  casings  well  rimmed. 
The  cement  sealing  the  inner  tube  had  apparently  melted  from  the  heat.  We  ran  the 
car  under  some  trees  and  Pa  telephoned  for  a  new  tire  which  came  out  very  soon. 
While  it  was  being  installed,  we  got  supper  in  a  nice  grassy  yard. 

At  Columbus  we  bought  supplies.  This  was  surely  a  nice  little  place.  Leo 
and  I  especially  liked  the  boys  at  the  garage.  Stopped  to  stay  all  night  just  outside 
Duncan,  and  hero  we  chose  camp  very  unfortunately.  The  place  we  selected  was 
down  in  a  hollow  and  in  grove.  As  we  drove  in,  our  ears  were  assailed  with  a 
very  unfriendly  buzzing,  and  we  soon  found  the  mosquitoes  were  waging  war  a- 
gainst  us  for  our  intrusion.  We  wrapped  our  heads  up,  and  yet  our  tormentors 
would  find  every  exposed  place.  Dick  cooked  up  fantastic  tales  as  to  how  large 
the  mosquitoes  were. 

We  got  no  peace  even  when  we  went  to  bed  and  we  hardly  slept  until  one 
o'clock  in  spite  of  smudges  and  cigar  smoke.  Dick,  ever  helpful,  advised  the 
use  of  sweet  annis  from  the  medicine  box  to  alleviate  our  suffering.  We  tried 
this  to  our  sorrow.  It  burns.  I  noticed  Dick  didn't  try  the  experiment,  himself. 

It  was  potent  but  ineffective  for  keeping  the  mosquitoes  at  a  distance.  Pa  snored 
awhile  but  finally  got  up  with  the  startling  announcement  that  he  "itched." 

Sun.  15;  Got  out  of  camp  just  as  soon  as  possible,  which  was  about  seven 
o'clock.  Didn't  get  along  very  fast  for  a  while,  as  the  engine  was  missing.  Stopped 
and  cleaned  spark  plugs,  then  the  car  ran  fine.  We  ran  from  Shelton  to  Gibbon, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  in  fifteen  minutes.  This  meant,  of  course,  a  speed 
of  28  miles  an  hour.  The  road  was  excellent  and  straight,  and  Dick  certainly 
let  the  car  out.  Pa  pretended  not  to  notice  how  fast  we  were  going.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  gi\enout  the  edict  that  the  car  was  never  under  any  circumstances  to  be 
driven  more  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  "That  is  fast  enough  to  go  racing  through 
the  country, "  he  had  said. 

Gutside  of  Odessa  we  found  a  fine  place  to  camp.  The  people  invited  us 
in  and  we  played  and  sang  a  while  before  going  to  bed. 

Mon.  16;  Today  we  began  to  come  into  the  "wild  and  woolly  country."  Corn 
is  smaller  and  it  is  pretty  dry  in  places.  Went  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles 
between  towns.  Rode  along  the  bluffs  which  were  beautiful.  Passed  over  several 
irrigation  ditches,  the  first  we  had  ever  seen.  Still  have  hot  winds. 

That  Dick!  Leo  could  have  killed  him  today!  In  filling  the  water  bottles 
at  a  pump,  he  broke  a  small  piece  out  of  one  ol  them,  right  at  the  bulge.  The 
rascal  immediately  thought  ol  a  trick  to  play  on  one  of  us.  He  filled  the  bottle 
as  usual  and  brought  it  to  the  car.  We  were  all  thirsty.  Ho  handed  it  to  Leo 
with  the  broken  place  toward  her.  She  didn't  notice  anything  wrong,  tipped  the 
bottle  up  to  drink,  rustic  stvle.  and  was  deluged  with  the  contents.  Startled, 
she  involuntarily  threw  the  bottle  into  the  road  where  it  was  broken  into  a 
thousand  pieces. 

Low",  said  Dick,  m  mock  disgust,  "see  what  you  have  done.  You  have 
broken  one  ol  our  bottles. 

I.oo  couldn't  figure  out  what  had  ha  opened.  She  couldn't  believe  that  the 
water  had  come  out  of  the  neck  in  regulation  manner,  hut  what  could  have  happen¬ 
ed'.’  It  was  too  good  a  joke  to  keep  and  linallv  we  pieced  together  the  hints  Dick 
gave  out.  and  solved  the  mystery. 

Pick  had  had  his  ioke,  hut  he  was  nrettA  much  in  dis’avo:*  for  the  rc  .  I  of 
the  .lav.  No  one  aperec  ta  i  <d  the  ioke  ovo<  nt.  him,  i  iflu  r  >us  somewhat  di  grunt- 
l«  d  because  the  Imtth  w  a  ~  I  ota  1  !\  do  r  -  >yed.  Me  had  figured  lb  I  with  *  in 
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had  received  a  good  soaking.  Leo  and  I  were  more  and  more  incensed.  We 
spent  the  afternoon  figuring  ways  and  means  of  getting  even. 

At  North  Platte  we  changed  time.  We  turned  our  watches  back  an  hour, 
all  except  Father.  He  kept  Central  Time  throughout  the  trip  and  during  the  whole 
time  he  was  in  Colorado.  He  was  going  by  God's  time,  he  said. 

As  we  drew  into  North  Platte,  we  heard  an  alarming  clanging  noise  under 
the  car,  and  the  car  stopped  dead  still.  Dick  got  out  and  looked  under  the  car, 
and  found  the  drive  chain  broken. 

Fortunately,  there  was  a  Buick  garage  here  and  we  were  able  to  replace 
the  broken  chain.  We  girls  asked  Pa  what  made  the  car  stop.  He  told  us  that 
the  chain  was  what  transferred  the  power  from  the  engine  to  the  rear  wheels. 
"When  it  broke,  "  he  said,  "there  was  nothing  to  make  the  wheels  go  round.  " 

We  ate  dinner  today  in  an  alfalfa  field.  It  was  hard  to  find  a  grassy  spot. 
Trees  were  now  few  and  far  between.  Camped  tonight  where  there  was  a  house 
full  of  children  and  a  yard  full  of  sand  burrs.  We  had  to  use  corn  stalks  for 
bedding. 


Tues.  17;  Looked  like  rain  so  we  hurried  our  preparations.  At  Souther¬ 
land  we  stopped  for  gas  and  had  gone  just  about  two  miles  when  Pa  discovered 
he  had  lost  his  Masonic  charm.  Failed  to  find  it  where  we  filled  with  gas,  so 
we  women  stayed  at  the  hotel  while  the  men  went  back  to  our  camping  place  at 
North  Platte.  Took  about  two  hours,  but  Father  found  his  precious  charm. 

Met  the  Hoatsons  at  Southerland.  They  were  just  ready  to  start  on  a  trip 
to  Cheyenne  in  their  car,  so  we  asked  them  to  go  along  with  us. 

Surely  passed  over  some  bad  roads  today.  They  wound  over  the  prairie 
and  down  banks  almost  perpendicular,  with  deep  heavy  sand  at  the  bottom  and 
just  as  steep  a  hill  to  climb  on  the  other  side.  We  all  got  out  and  walked  to 
make  it  easier  on  the  car.  It  had  hard  pulling,  but  at  last  got  through,  and  so 
also  did  the  Hoatson  car. 

That  night  when  both  cars  camped  for  the  night,  the  Hoatsons  learned 
the  mystery  of  how  we  had  known  the  road  so  well. 

Wed.  18;  Just  before  we  got  to  Julesburg,  we  had  a  blow-out  again  and 
had  to  stop  and  change  tires.  Here  our  friends  left  us.  From  here  on  we  had 
rough,  hard  roads  almost  all  day. 

At  Iliff  we  stopped  to  make  a  number  for  the  car,  as  we  had  lost  ours. 
This  new  number  was  a  noisy  one,  as  Dick  made  it  out  of  tin  and  it  hung  so  low 
it  struck  the  ruts. 

As  we  left  Sterling,  it  looked  threatening  as  if  it  might  rain,  and  before 
we  were  through  eating  it  had  begun  to  sprinkle.  We  hurried  our  packing  and 
started  out  through  Atwood  and  to  Merino  as  fast  as  we  could  see  to  go  in  the 
rain.  At  one  place  we  headed  the  car  into  the  rain  and  got  out  and  put  up  the 
side  curtains.  It  took  only  about  fifteen  minutes  and  we  were  then  a  little  more 
comfortable.  We  couldn't  see  so  well  but  there  were  isinglass  windows  which 
helped  some.  Of  course  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  camp,  so  we  got  rooms  at 
the  hotel  in  Merino.  It  seemed  very  stuffy  after  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  Rained 
all  night. 


Thur.  Aug.  11;  Paid  fifty  cents  each  for  breakfast.  A  loti 

Found  the  coils  were  wet  and  the  car  refused  to  start.  Took  some  time 
before  we  got  started,  and  when  we  did,  we  had  bad  going.  We  would  put  on  the 
chains  and  then  take  them  off.  We  would  come  to  some  places  that  were  worse 
than  Iowa  mud.  Telephone  wires  here  are  just  strung  along  fence  posts. 


Saw  lots  of  prairie  dogs  which  would  stand  upright  on  the  prairie.  Pa 
to  shoot  some  of  then  Unit  they  wore  too  quick  for  him.  At  the  sou  id  the  c  a 
would  whisk  into  th.  ir  holes  and  disappear  in  short,  order.  We  -aw  tut  lulls 
high,  and  huge  c  ictus  plants  sue h  is  we  had  never  seen  before.  We  aw  ■  od 
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and  piles  of  tumbleweeds  blown  against  the  fances. 

As  we  entered  one  small  town,  Dick  swung  out  to  the  side  of  the  road 
to  avoid  the  mud,  but  we  got  into  it  worse  than  ever  and  had  to  use  our  block  and 
tackle  for  the  first  time.  Pulled  out  at  last  with  the  help  of  some  boys  who 
happened  along  just  then.  Pa  bragged  that  we  had  outwitted  the  overcharging 
teamsters. 

We  were  just  about  to  cross  the  track  at  Fort  Morgan  when  a  man  came 
running  and  told  us  there  was  a  flooded  dry  creek  on  that  road,  which  we  could 
not  cross.  He  directed  us  back  north  and  west  to  the  town  of  Wiggins,  which 
was  several  miles  out  of  our  way.  Worst  of  it  was,  we  never  did  get  to  see 
the  ''house  with  the  green  shutters.  " 

Ate  at  a  homesteader's  place.  Looked  as  if  it  might  rain,  but  we  started 
on  as  we  only  had  about  twenty-five  miles  to  go  to  get  to  Bennett  and  we  thought 
perhaps  we  might  make  it  that  night. 

We  had  not  far  to  go  before  our  troubles  began.  We  came  to  a  creek 

which  had  to  be  forded.  In  we  went,  but  not  out - right  away.  We  had  to  hitch 

up  our  block  and  tackle  again  to  pull  ourselves  out.  Three  men  were  kind  enough 
to  sit  on  the  bank  and  watch  us  tugging  at  the  ropes-no  doubt  some  of  the  "grafters. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  struck  across  the  wild  open  prairie.  By  this  time  it 
was  dark.  Dick  stopped  the  car  and  he  and  Father  got  out  and  lighted  the  lights. 
Took  a  little  time  to  find  matches,  but  at  last  we  had  the  three  kerosene  lights 
going.  The  men  had  some  trouble  to  get  the  carbide  head  lights  to  going,  but 
at  last  they  shone  out  brightly.  We  were  lucky  to  have  such  good  lights. 

Verv  hard  pulling  for  the  machine.  Some  places  which  looked  perfectly 
dry  proved  to  be  deep,  sticky  mud.  On  we  went  the  best  we  could  in  the  mud 
and  dark.  Once  we  struck  the  wrong  trail  and  had  to  back  up  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Every  few  minutes  Pa  would  walk  on  with  the  lantern  to  see  if  it  was 
safe  to  go  on.  Several  more  times  we  had  to  ford  small  streams.  At  last  we 
gave  up  and  decided  to  camp  on  the  open  prairie  since  we  could  not  tell  what  we 
were  coming  to. 

None  of  us  undressed.  We  could  hear  the  coyotes  and  prairie  dogs  in  the 
distance,  and  there  was  not  a  light,  or  fence  or  mark  of  any  kind  to  be  seen. 

Dick  took  the  revolver  and  said  that  he  would  sit  up  in  the  front  seat  and  guard. 

Pa  tried  to  sleep  in  the  back  seat.  We  three  women  had  the  army  cots.  Leo  and 
I  shared  one.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  happened  to  put  my  hand  out,  and  there 
on  a  blanket  on  the  ground  was  "the  guard,  "  fast  asleep. 

Fri.  20;  In  the  morning  we  found  we  were  in  a  treeless,  rolling  prairie, 
but  we  could  by  daylight  see  a  couple  of  little  shack  houses.  Soon  we  came  to  a 
creek  where  there  should  have  been  a  bridge,  but  found  none.  We  stopped  to  get 
our  bearings  and  had  our  breakfast.  Pa  said  he  guessed  he  would  go  to  a  ranch 
close  by  and  get  some  cream. 

"  I'll  be  back  by  the  time  you  get  breakfast  ready,  "  he  said. 

Breakfast  ready,  we  waited  a  while  and  decided  we  had  better  eat.  Again 
we  waited.  After  about  an  hour.  Pa  came  dragging  in  with  the  cream.  We  asked 
him  what  had  kept  him  so  long. 

"I  don't  understand."  he  said,  "I  walked  and  walked  and  never  got  any 
nearer  to  that  fool  house.  It  looks  so  close,  but  it  must  be  at  least  two  miles  away 
(That  was  our  first  lesson  on  the  distance  illusion,  which  is  a  characteristic  oi 
Colo  rado.  ) 

Dick  had  been  reconnoite  ring  during  Father's  morning  walk  and  found  a 
place  where  we  could  ford  the  stream  even  without  the  use  of  the  block  and  t.ickle. 
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two  men,  it  was  decided  to  trust  me  (  a  mere  woman  and  fairly  young  at  that) 
to  steer  the  car  so  that  the  power  of  the  engine  could  supplement  the  hand  pulling. 
The  men  started  up  the  engine,  showed  me  how  to  change  gears  (neutral  to  low 
with  the  foot  pedal,  then  to  high  with  the  lever  at  the  right  of  the  driver.  )  They 
gave  implicit  instructions  as  to  how  to  stop  the  car  when  we  finally  got  across 
the  mud  hole. 

With  much  fear  and  trembling  by  all  concerned  I  did  my  job.  The  car 
pulled  out  with  little  trouble  and  I  got  the  car  stopped  as  per  instructions. 

Just  before  we  entered  Bennett,  we  arrived  at  Kiowa  Creek,  perhaps 
fifty  feet  wide,  bank  full  of  water  and  running  swiftly.  It  was  the  largest  and 
angriest  looking  creek  we  had  encountered.  There  was  nothing  to  do  except 
plunge  in.  In  mid- stream  we  stuck.  The  bottom  was  soft.  This  time,  even 
with  me  in  the  driver's  seat,  the  man  power  furnished  by  the  three  others,  plus 
the  man  power  furnished  by  the  trusty  block  and  tackle,  plus  the  machine  power, 
the  car  refused  to  budge. 

Soon  a  man  came  along  on  horse  back.  He  dismounted  and  lent  a  hand,  but 
nothing  happened.  Everyone  stopped  to  think.  At  last  the  strange  man  had  an 

idea. 


"I  believe  my  pony  can  do  the  trick,  "  he  said.  My  father  looked  skeptical, 
but  said  nothing.  The  pulling  end  of  the  rope  was  attached  to  the  horn  of  the 
saddle.  Machine,  horse,  men  and  women  began  to  pull.  The  beautiful  pony  dug 
her  little  feet  into  the  mud,  snorted  a  little,  contracted  her  slight  but  powerful 
muscles,  and  the  car  began  to  move.  Gradually  we  approached  and  at  last  reach¬ 
ed  the  other  side.  Each  of  us  took  turns  in  patting  and  feeding  the  little  western 
pony  and  in  expressing  our  thanks  to  the  good  gentleman. 

Through  Bennett  and  out  almost  a  mile  to  Jesse's  home.  Our  honker  was 
full  of  water,  so  we  could  not  make  much  noise,  but  we  soon  apprised  Docia  of 
our  presence.  We  were  so  exhausted  that  we  ate  our  dinner  and  piled  into  bed 
until  the  boys  arrived  from  work. 

Everyone  thought  we  had  made  excellent  time.  "Why,  it  is  only  ten  days 
since  you  left  Colfax,  "  they  said.  "You  made  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles  a  day. 
With  a  team  it  would  have  taken  at  least  twice  that  long.  And  remember,  you 
are  practically  a  mile  high,  so  you  were  coming  up  hill  most  of  the  time.  " 

When  we  told  them  of  our  "harrowing"  night  on  the  prairie,  they  all 
laughed  uproariously.  We  were  non-plussed.  We  thought  they  should  express 
concern  as  to  what  might  have  happened  to  us,  especially  since  our  sentinel  had 
been  so  remiss  as  to  have  fallen  asleep  at  his  post. 

"Why,  the  prairie  is  the  safest  place  in  the  world,  "  said  Jesse,  when  the 
laughing  ceased.  "Nothing  could  have  happened  to  you.  Your  fear  is  only  the 
first  sign  that  you  are  "tenderfeet.  " 

CHAPTER  XXXII 
Tenderfeet 

There  were  many  ways  in  which  we  had  to  get  accustomed  to  Colorado-- 
to  get  over  being  "tenderfeet.  " 

We  tried  to  help  Docia  with  the  cooking  for  the  gang  and  found  Colorado 
had  its  ways  even  with  respect  to  this  art.  In  preparing  that  first  dinner,  Docia 
asked  me  to  get  some  milk  utd  butter  for  the  cake.  "\ouTl  find  the  refrigerator 
in  the  north  window  ot  the  bod  room.  "  she  said.  I  looked  at  her  and  blinked  my 
eyes,  but  she  went  on  measuring  out  the  drv  ingredients,  seemingly  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  anything  unusual  in  her  statement. 

With  a  considerable  amount  of  perplexity  I  went  ahead.  I  found  the  butter 
and  cream  all  right,  toil  such  a  re:  ••gerator!  There  was  a  shallow  pan  containing 
about  an  inch  and  >  half  ot  water  into  winch  hail  been  set  the  ja  rs  containing  tin 
various  foods.  Over  the  ton  ot  the  ia  rs.  with  edges  dipping  down  into  me  \v.  ter 
on  .11  sa'e-;,  wa  s  a  large  ..  *  c!  tb.  I  I  It  :!n  ...  «  •.  fuey  were  v  • 
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I  observed  the  butter.  It  was  hard  and  upstanding.  I  carried  the  jars  to  Docia. 

"This  is  magic  to  me,"  I  said,  "Why  are  these  things  cold?" 

"Oh,  tenderfoot!  "  she  laughed  as  she  suspended  her  operations  on  the  cake, 
"It's  evaporation.  You  see  water  evaporates  fast  in  this  dry,  windy  Colorado  air. 
There  is  no  ice  for  sale  short  of  Denver,  so  we  use  evaporation." 

She  finished  the  cake  while  I  figured  it  out.  Of  course,  I  thought,  if  I  wet 
my  finger  and  hold  it  in  a  breeze,  my  finger  will  get  cold.  I  remembered  then 
that  Mr.  Mishler  had  told  us  in  physics  class  that  changing  from  liquid  to  gas 
absorbs  heat  from  surrounding  materials,  but  who  would  have  thought  that  prin¬ 
ciple  would  ever  be  of  use,  least  of  all  that  it  could  be  used  to  keep  food  cold  on 
the  Colorado  prairie.  Little  did  Docia  or  I  realize  that  years  later  the  same 
principle  would  be  used  in  our  electric  and  gas  refrigerators  to  actually  freeze 
;ce  on  hot  summer  days. 

At  the  time  I  mused  farther  and  ferreted  from  my  memory  another  prin¬ 
ciple  involved.  "The  cloth  dips  down  into  the  water  all  around  so  that  the  water 
can  rise  by  "capillary  action,  "  and  thus  keep  the  cloth  wet,  "  I  thought.  It  all 
made  sense.  No  black  magic  about  that. 

Docia  had  asked  Leo  to  cook  the  potatoes  while  she  baked  the  cake.  Dinner 
was  late  that  day.  Leo  allowed  the  time  that  was  usual  in  Iowa  to  make  the  potatoes 
nice  and  mealy.  When  the  family  arrived  and  Leo  prodded  the  potatoes,  she  found 
them  quite  hard.  Jesse  laughed  at  her. 

"Tenderfoot!  "  he  said,  "Don't  you  know  that  water  is  not  very  hot  when  it 
boils  out  here?  It  takes  longer  to  cook  things  in  this  light  atmosphere." 

Leo  was  crestfallen.  She  knew  she  should  have  thought  of  that.  She  and 
I  remembered,  now  that  it  was  too  late,  how  Mr.  Mishler  had  made  fairly  cool 
water  boil  in  the  physics  class,  by  using  the  air  pump  to  exhaust  the  air.  But 
again,  who  would  have  thought  that  principle  would  be  of  any  use,  that  failure 
to  consider  it  would  make  dinner  late  for  a  family  on  the  Colorado  plateau? 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival,  Docia  announced  that  we  would  have  a 
Dicnic  on  the  creek.  That  didn't  seem  so  startling  until  we  discovered  that  what 
she  meant  was  that  we  would  have  it_ui  the  creek.  The  same  Kiowa  creek  which 
we  had  with  difficulty  forded  with  the  help  of  the  little  western  pony,  was  now  dry 
enough  for  us  to  spread  our  picnic  on  the  sand  of  the  creek  bed  and  play  our  games 

there.  Thus  we  tenderfeet  learned  that  a  creek  in  Colorado,  except  for  short 

periods  after  a  hard  rain,  is  not  a  creek  according  to  our  Iowa  interpretation  of 
the  term.  As  we  picnicked,  we  were  interested  to  dig  down  in  the  sand  a  few  inches 
and  find  pools  of  water  which  according  to  an  Iowa  mind,  should  have  been 
running  on  the  surface. 

We  were  tenderfeet  again  when  we  took  a  trip  into  the  mountains  in  the 

car.  Something  seemed  to  be  wrong.  The  radiator  boiled  at  intervals  from  much 

running  in  low  gear.  The  engine  coughed  and  stopped  from  the  hear. 

Father  said.  "By  the  eternals!  I  can't  figure  out  what  is  wrong  with  this 
car.  We're  even  going  down  grade  now.  and  still  we're  in  low  gear.  " 

Jesse's  eyes  twinkled.  "Look  back.  Pa."  he  said.  We  all  craned  our 
necks  to  the  rear  and  were  amazed  to  see  we  were  actually  going  up  a  stiff  grade. 
"That's  what  we  mil  an  optical  illusion,  "  Jesse  said  learnedly.  "All  tenderfeet 
are  fooled  that  way  in  the  mountains.  " 
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side  that  tire  hlow-outs  become  a  nuisance.  Letting  a  little  air  out  relieves  the 
pressure.  "  Jesse  was  loving  initiating  us  into  the  ways  peculiar  to  Colorado  and 
the  mountains. 

We  had  fun  in  Colorado,  much  of  it  fun  which  was  oeculiar  to  Colorado, 
and  of  a  type  we  never  would  have  had  on  the  Iowa  plains.  These  various  exper¬ 
iences  changed  us  in  a  few  short  weeks  from  "Tenderfeet"  to  Colorado  "sophis¬ 
ticates.  " 


We  became  accustomed  to  the  crisp,  fresh,  invigorating  air,  clear  as 
crystal,  with  no  haze  to  obscure  the  view.  Homes  miles  away  stood  out  in  clear¬ 
est  outline,  and  even  Father  realized  now  that  they  were  much  farther  away  than 
they  appeared  to  be.  He  did  not  attempt  morning  calls  before  breakfast.  Daily, 
we  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  view  to  the  west  from  Jesse's  home,  where  the  snow 
capped  mountains  rimmed  the  horizon. 

There  was  a  friendliness  among  the  people  that  is  rarely  found  in  more 
settled  communities.  People  did  not  know  what  a  stranger  was.  Though  new  in 
the  community,  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  feel  strange  for  long.  As  for  us, 
we  had  callers  that  first  evening.  We  were  invited  out  to  dinner  the  next  day. 

From  the  dinner  we  were  invited  to  go  to  a  different  ranch  for  supper  ar.d  to 
stay  all  night.  Having  only  "tenderfeet"  hats,  we  were  furnished  with  cow  boy 
hats  to  make  the  trip  in  the  open  spring  wagon.  Thus  our  social  life  was  initiated. 
To  make  it  all  the  more  enjoyable  to  two  girls  in  their  twenties,  the  boys  in  the 
community  outnumbered  the  girls.  In  our  particular  orbit  there  were  six;  Arle 
and  Gayle  in  our  family;  Docia's  cousins,  John  and  Ogden,  plus  Bert  and  Charley, 
who  owned  the  store,  and  who  immediately  annexed  us  as  their  special  charges. 

Bert  and  Charley  took  us  rabbit  hunting  in  their  carriage  Sunday  after¬ 
noons.  On  these  days  Bert  carried  a  knife  with  him  so  that  he  could  jump  out 
immediately  and  skin  the  game.  Then  he  would  return  with  our  catches  to  the 
boys'  home  where  their  sister.  Rose,  was  keeping  house.  We  would  all  co-operate 
and  prepare  a  fine  rabbit  supper. 

We  liked  to  walk  up  to  the  store  for  groceries  in  the  afternoons.  There  was 
aiwavs  so  much  going  on.  If  we  waited  long  enough,  the  boys  would  hitch  up  the 
team  and  bring  us  home.  At  first  we  were  "tenderfeet"  again.  We  didn't  take  a 
wrap  with  us.  No  one  from  Iowa  could  believe  that  after  such  a  hot  day,  it  could 
be  so  cold  when  the  sun  went  down.  Docia  warned  us,  but  we  didn't  believe  her. 

So  we  had  to  find  out  for  ourselves.  A  couple  of  times  was  enough  to  "toughen 
our  feet"  in  that  respect. 

Once  a  group  of  young  people  went  camoing  at  Emily's  cabin  in  the  mount¬ 
ains.  We  went  part  of  the  way  by  train,  bought  supplies,  then  hired  a  wagon  to  take 
us  up  to  Sugar  Loaf.  While  we  girls  busied  ourselves  putting  the  culinary  depart¬ 
ment  to  rights,  the  boys  chopped  wood,  coaxed  the  stove  into  a  blaze  and  then 
prepared  our  beds.  They  cut  pine  boughs  and  filled  the  "beds,  "  which  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  the  large,  rough  bins  we  used  at  home  to  store  our  vegetables 
in.  We  slept  in  these  "bins.  "  The  beds  made  up  in  sweet  scent  what  they  lacked 
in  softness. 

We  ate  so  much  while  we  were  camping  that  we  had  to  spend  a  large  part 
of  our  time  cooking,  but  we  did  find  time  to  do  a  little  climbing.  One  day  we  climb¬ 
ed  Sugar  Loaf.  The  next  day  we  were  scarcely  able  to  walk,  even  on  level  ground. 
"Tenderfeet"  again!  Old  timers  said  we  should  have  undertaken  our  climbing 
g  radually. 

During  the  summer  we  took  trips  to  Denver  and  ate  at  fashionable  restaur¬ 
ants,  another  new  experience.  One  place  that  was  particularly  intriguing  was  the 
Edelweiss.  We  were  much  impressed  with  the  men  waiters  all  in  dress  suits, 
and  we  thought  the  food  was  superb. 

We  went  to  dances.  When  a  dance  was  announced,  people  would  come  from 
miles  around.  Sometimes  we  would  have  the  dances  in  empty  hav  mows,  sometime; 
in  the  elevator  or  school  house,  sometimes  m  a  garage.  In  order  to  make  the 
cement  floor  of  the  garage  suitable  for  the  pa.  time,  the  committee  in  charge 
sprinkled  it  w  ith  corn  meal.  That  produced  a  ,-ort  of  ball  bearing  urf.ice  that 
seemed  satis! aotory  to  us.  Coming  after  work  a  instance  ol  litteen  miles 
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people  planned  to  make  a  night  of  it.  Usually  we  danced  until  midnight,  ate  a  lunch 
prepared  by  the  committee  to  provide  us  the  essential  second  wind,  and  then  we 
would  continue  to  dance  until  morning.  The  folks  had  to  get  used  to  our  arriving 
home  about  the  time  the  sun  was  coming  up,  if  they  planned  to  have  us  live  as  the 
gay  Romans  did.  Since  Jesse  and  Docia  were  at  the  dances.  Father  did  not  object 
too  strenuously,  though  he  never  approved.  He  showed  his  disapproval  in  a  most 
cruel  manner.  When  he  got  up  a  couple  of  hours  after  we  had  climbed  into  bed, 
he  would  begin  to  call  us  and  would  give  us  no  peace  until  we  had  dragged  ourselves 
out  and  dressed.  The  morning  after  was  not  so  pleasant. 

Very  soon  we  began  to  see  that  in  this  country  there  were  compensations 
for  a  lack  of  trees  and  green  grass.  As  time  went  on,  we  began  to  dread  for  the 
time  to  come  when  we  would  have  to  start  home. 

Then  Father  bought  the  land.  He  had  convinced  himself  that  it  would  be  a 
good  investment.  He  decided  it  would  serve  a  double  or  triple  purpose  for  him. 

His  eyes  had  failed  during  the  past  year  or  so  and  he  could  see  the  time  approach¬ 
ing  when  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  law  practice.  If  he  had  this  land,  he  could 
spend  his  summers  here  and  busy  himself  putting  in  wheat. 

"Then,  "  he  explained  to  Mother,  "when  I  am  done  with  the  land,  it  will  be 
so  fine  to  have  it  so  it  can  be  divided  up  and  furnish  almost  a  quarter  section  of 
land  for  each  of  the  children.  I  could  never  hope  to  do  that  with  the  high-priced 
Iowa  land."  Mother  said  nothing,  so  he  went  on,  "Besides,  it  will  bean  interest¬ 
ing  venture.  I  will  learn  to  practice  a  brand  new  type  of  farming,  what  they  call 
here  "dry  land  farming."  Father  explained  this  to  us.  "You  see,  "  he  said,  "when 
I  first  came  out  and  began  to  talk  about  farming  methods  like  I  had  been  used  to, 
they  called  me  "Tenderfoot.  "  "Now,  "  he  continued,  "I  have  learned  that  on  the 
Colorado  plains  there  is  an  average  rainfall  a  little  less  than  half  of  what  we  have 
in  Iowa.  Most  years  this  isn't  enough,  so  what  is  received  must  be  conserved 
by  a  special  method  of  farming.  "  Then  he  told  us  about  the  method. 

This  was  accomplished,  he  said,  by  harrowing  after  a  rain,  thus  producing 
a  dust  mulch.  This  was  supposed  to  break  up  the  cappillaries  in  the  upper  surface, 
which  permitted  the  moisture  to  rise  to  the  surface  and  evaporate.  Ideally,  a 
field  was  supposed  to  lie  fallow  one  season.  Father  said,  and  be  prepared  by 
successive  harrowings  to  receive  the  seed  the  following  year.  It  was  the  theory 
that  enough  moisture  would  accumulate  in  this  way  to  suffice  for  the  growing  of 
the  crop  when  it  was  put  in  the  second  year. 

Father  had  a  secret  notion  of  his  own  that  as  the  country  developed,  the 
rainfall  would  increase.  I  doubt  if  the  science  books  would  agree  with  him  on 
this  score,  nor  did  his  later  experience  justify  his  belief. 

Father  had  a  well  put  down,  put  up  a  windmill,  built  a  shack,  bought  a 
tractor  and  sent  for  Cousin  Jim  to  come  out  and  plow  a  portion  of  the  ground  in 
preparation  for  the  next  year's  crop. 

Jim  was  sort  of  an  "institution"  in  our  lives.  Father  always  sent  for  him 
when  he  needed  a  man  Friday  to  help  him  out.  Jim  was  a  bachelor  and  was  free 
to  come  when  Father  called.  Under  Father's  supervision,  he  could  do  nearly  any 
type  of  work,  though  he  usually  had  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  fussing  and 
grumbling  during  the  process.  In  order  that  he  might  be  at  hand  and  able  to  adapt 
himself  to  Father's  erratic  hours  of  work,  he  lived  at  our  house  in  Colorado. 
Mother  took  him  under  her  wing  and  bossed  him  around  as  to  his  use  of  "bad 
words,  "  when  he  should  take  baths,  et  cetera,  just  as  she  did  us.  And  Jim 
grumbled  incessantly  and  loved  the  supervision. 

We  were  happy  about  the  land  and  the  shack  and  the  tractor.  We  looked 
forward  tit  spending  a  goodly  number  ot  our  summers  in  this  delightful  place, 
and  so  we  did.  During  the  next  decade  or  «o,  I  believe  Father  and  Mother  never 
missed.  Tin-  rest  of  us  took  our  turns  according  to  our  ability  to  make  our  plans 
at  home.  During  that  time  we  saw  much  of  the  prairie  country  in  Nebraska.  Kansn. 
and  Colo  ra-lo  settle  up,  blossom  and  grow  green,  much  ot  it  under  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  irrigation  projects.  We  traveled  hither  and  von  over  the  majestic 
mountains  and  learned  to  love  them 

But  this  particular  summer  had  to  conn'  to  an  end.  Father  announced 
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one  day  in  late  October  that  his  farming  was  accomplished  for  the  year  and  that 
we  would  be  starting  home  in  a  few  days.  Docia  honored  us  girls  with  a  "stag 
party,  "  as  a  going  away  courtesy.  There  were  the  honorees  and  the  six  boys. 

Reluctantly  we  again  laid  in  supplies  of  food,  washed,  ironed  and  packed. 
Dick  had  gone  home  earlier  in  the  summer,  so  Father  sent  for  Milo  to  help  him 
drive  and  keep  the  machine  going  efficiently.  Some  women  were  beginning  to 
drive  by  this  time.  Leo  and  I  tried  to  convince  Father  that  we  could  learn  to  drive 
and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  send  for  Milo,  but  Father  wouldn't  agree.  "You 
wouldn't  be  much  good  for  this  kind  of  job,  "  he  said.  "I  would  not  think  of  having 
you  try  to  crank  the  car.  Even  the  men  and  boys  sometimes  break  their  arms 
doing  it.  It  takes  strength  and  skill.  "  The  inference  was  that  we  could  neither 
muster  the  strength  nor  develop  the  skill.  "Besides,  "  he  continued,  "You  could 
not  get  under  the  car  to  grease  it  and  to  fix  it  if  something  should  go  wrong,  and 
you  could  not  jack  up  the  car  to  remove  the  tires  and  patch  them.  "  "No,  "  he 
said  with  finality,  "driving  a  car  is  no  job  for  a  women.  "  Then  very  soberly 
he  added,  "Of  course  if  we  get  stuck  in  the  mud  or  a  creek,  I'll  let  you  drive  while 
we  pull  out.  "  We  saw  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  but  we  gave  up. 

The  day  we  left  was  a  sad  one.  The  diary  says,  "Every  one  cried,  of 
course,  and  we  did  too.  Even  Gayle  and  Arle  cried.  " 

We  saw  Father  furtively  brush  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  Then  he 
brusquely  climbed  into  the  high  seat  beside  Milo,  and  as  the  car  started  moving, 
he  began  to  sing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "On  The  Highway  Home,  On  The  Highway 
Home.  Happy  all  the  day  on  the  Highway  home.  " 

CHAPTER  XXXIII 


We  Reminisce 


As  our  family  began  to  thin  out,  Mother  had  time  to  remember  she  had  a 
sister  who  lived  in  Kansas  City.  By  this  time  Aunt  Margaret's  children  were 
all  grown  and  her  husband  had  died.  At  our  house  it  was  unthinkable  that  the 
establishment  should  not  be  filled  to  capacity,  so,  at  intervals  Father  would 
send  for  Aunt  Margaret  to  come  up  for  extended  visits.  She  proved  to  be  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  who  could  settle  herself  into  a  household,  even  into  a  large 
exuberant  one  like  ours,  without  producing  a  discordant  ripple.  We  loved  her. 

She  had  her  own  opinions  about  how  people  should  conduct  themselves,  but  rarely 
gave  expression  to  these  opinions  unless  she  was  asked  to  do  so,  a  quality  we 
admired  very  much  in  others,  but  which  we  never  seemed  to  have  much  success 
in  achieving  for  ourselves. 

After  Aunt  Margaret  came,  we  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  early  history 
of  the  two  families,  the  Tripps  and  Mother's  family,  the  Knapps.  Aunt  Margaret 
was  a  little  more  inclined  to  talk  than  Mother.  With  her  inspiration  to  initiate 
reminiscences,  Mother  became  more  articulate  and,  as  we  all  sat  and  embroidered, 
she  assisted  in  the  narration  of  a  number  of  interesting  stories  of  the  early  days. 

A  few  of  these  stand  out  clearly  in  my  mind. 


Grandfather  Knapp  settled  in  Story  County  about  ten  years  after  Iowa  was 
admitted  as  a  state.  He  established  himself  as  a  teamster  in  the  town  of  Cambridge. 
Towns  in  that  day  had  just  mushroomed  over  the  state  on  the  open  prairie  or  in  the 
wooded  portions  along  the  streams.  There  was  no  railroad  connecting  Cambridge 
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sled,  climbed  in,  tucked  the  fur  robes  around  himself  and  waved  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  the  tearful  faces  collected  in  the  window  of  his  home.  He  gave  the 
go-ahead  cluck  to  his  horses,  and  he  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Weeks  elapsed. 
Grandfather  was  delayed  because  of  a  warm  spell  which  melted  the  snow  from 
the  roads.  The  new  baby  arrived  in  due  time,  but  Grandmother  failed  to  survive 

the  ordeal - so  did  the  child.  A  neighbor  started  out  on  horse  back  to  intercept 

the  young  husband  and  inform  him  of  his  loss,  but  the  rider  did  not  find  him, 
since  Grandfather  had  been  forced  to  take  to  the  fields  to  find  snow  in  order  to 
proceed  with  his  sled. 

Grandfather  inched  along  from  day  to  day,  gradually  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  his  home,  glad  in  anticipation  of  the  welcome  which  awaited  him  from 
his  wife  and  children,  and  his  expected  introduction  to  the  new  arrival  in  his 
household.  He  arrived  to  find  his  wife  and  babe  dead  and  buried,  his  family 
scattered  and  living  in  the  homes  of  sympathetic  neighbors. 

One  can  only  conjecture  the  grief  and  despair  of  this  young  man,  when,  after 
hearing  the  dire  message,  he  drove  to  the  store,  unloaded  his  merchandise  and 
repaired  to  the  small  hotel  which  must  serve  as  temporary  living  quarters.  Hire 
he  found  the  kindly  landlady  was  caring  for  my  mother,  a  little  girl  of  eight,  and 
one  more  of  his  family. 

We  children  were  always  in  tears  at  this  point  in  the  story,  but  then 
Aunt  Margaret  would  say,  "Cheer  up!  Cheer  up!  The  story  has  a  happy  ending. 

Your  grandfather  later  married  the  sympathetic  landlady  and  lived  happily 
ever  after.  "  We  sighed  with  relief.  "Yes,  "  Mother  put  in,  "Mrs.  Lewis  assisted 
Grandfather  in  collecting  his  other  children  and  made  us  all  very  happy  in  our  new 
home.  Y'our  grandfather  came  to  think  again  that  life  was  good.  "  This  story  was 
doubly  interesting  to  us  younger  children,  for  w'e  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
from  actual  experience  what  it  was  like  to  have  a  grand  parent. 

Another  story  that  intrigued  us  was  of  an  incident  that  occurred  when 
Mother  was  a  young  wife.  After  their  marriage  Father  had  done  some 
farming,  but  he  heard  of  some  prairie  breaking  that  was  to  be  done  in  Carroll 
County.  The  wages  paid  were  more  attractive  than  those  paid  to  farm  hands,  and 
he  determined  to  apply  for  work  in  this  "distant"  district.  Canvas  was  bought 
to  make  a  covered  wagon.  A  few  housekeeping  essentials  were  installed  in  the 
wagon  and  he  started  out. 

I  can  imagine  there  were  again  tearful  faces  at  the  window  of  the  log  cabin 
as  Father  drove  out  of  the  yard.  Just  outside,  there  had  been  a  recent  wash  out. 

In  negotiating  the  turn  onto  the  road,  the  wagon  tipped  over.  Mother  was  panic 
stricken.  She  ran  out  to  see  that  Father  was  not  hurt,  then  she  set  her  lips  in  a 
firm  line  and  said,  "That  settles  it.  I  am  going  along.  " 

By  the  time  the  wagon  was  righted,  there  Mother  stood  with  little  Eleanor, 
coated  and  hooded,  a  pile  of  extra  household  articles  piled  at  her  feet,  and  ready 
to  be  lifted  into  the  wagon.  She  probably  remembered  when  her  father  had  started 
out  in  a  similar  fashion  fifteen  years  before. 

The  young  couple  managed,  but  there  were  difficulties.  In  those  days 
babies  never  waited  for  a  convenient  time  in  which  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Em's 
insistence  on  arriving  during  this  hegira  added  considerably  to  the  home  making 
difficulties.  When,  later,  the  two  little  girls  contracted  lung  fever,  there  were  a 
few  most  anxious  anddifficult  weeks.  But  unremitting  care  prevailed  over  the 
scantiness  of  proper  nursing  equipment.  The  cirls  recovered. 

Father  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  decidedly  time  for  him  to 
stoD  his  nomadic  life  and  settle  down.  He  was  getting  up  in  years.  At  twenty- 
three  it  was  high  time  in'  should  see  to  getting  himself  rooted,  in  order  to  provide 
a  place  where  his  family  could  teol  themselves  secure.  The  family  returned 
temporarily  to  his  father's  tenant  house. 

!t  was  unusual  in  those  days  to  have  such  a  house.  Most  of  the  pioneers 
felt  thev  did  w ell  to  construct  one  house  lud  a  barn.  Apparently  G ra ndt.it he : 
thought  Grandmother  had  enough  to  do  to  Keep  house  under  pioneer  conditions 
and  to  care  tor  him  and  his  lour  children,  without  the  .uldeO  burden  ot  cooking 
for  hired  !:elp.  At  any  rate,  he  had  managed  to  take  time  of!  from  his  larmiu'.; 
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and  preaching  and  black  smithing  duties  to  construct  two  log  house.s,  one  for  his 
own  family  and  one  for  those  who  worked  for  him.  Thus  the  family  secured  pri¬ 
vacy  for  themselves,  and  Grandmother  Tripp,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  lived 
a  life  of  ease  as  compared  with  some  of  the  neighboring  women.  From  what  I 
have  heard,  I  have  a  feeling  that  Grandfather  considered  Grandmother  somewhat 
of  a  "lady,  "  made  of  too  fine  and  fragile  material  to  be  subjected  to  any  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  of  the  pioneer  hardships. 

"So,  "  said  Mother,  "Pa  began  saving  money  and  looking  around  for  a 
suitable  piece  of  land  to  buy.  " 

Financing  the  proposition  was  a  problem.  He  traded  his  fine  wedding  suit 
for  one  piece  of  land.  He  worked  out  the  price  of  another.  "But,  "  said  Mother, 

"in  the  end,  he  had  to  borrow  a  considerable  amount.  Since  land  by  this  time  was 
selling  high,  he  was  forced  to  pay  as  much  as  thirty-five  dollars  an  acre  for  part 
of  his  farm.  By  the  time  he  was  able  to  find  the  view  he  required  and  the  money 
to  pay  for  his  "view"  and  his  land,  two  boys,  David  and  Jesse,  arrived  in  the 
log  cabin  in  quick  succession.  David  died.  Father  decided  he  must  get  moved 
and  settled  in  his  new  warm  house. 

Mother  told  us  more  about  the  house  Father  had  built  on  the  farm.  She 
told  us  how  imposing  it  looked  to  her  arising  from  its  position  on  the  knoll,  and 
giving  a  fine  view  of  the  open  country  to  the  west.  From  her  story,  it  must  have 
been  a  great  day  for  Father  when  he  loaded  his  meager  household  equipment  onto 
his  wagon,  gathered  up  Mother  and  the  three  small  children  and  moved  them  over 
to  his  own  home. 

After  hearing  her  story,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  could  see  Father  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  new  house.  His  face  must  have  glowed  with  pride.  "We  are  so  lucky, 

Ma,  "  he  said,  "We  have  a  house  made  of  sawed  boards.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
before  the  saw  mill  was  put  up  so  close  we  couldn't  have  managed.  " 

"No,  "  said  Mother,  "we  would  have  had  to  build  a  house  of  logs.  " 

"The  new  house  provided  a  fit  and  luxurious  place,  "  Mother  said, 

"for  our  other  six  children  to  be  ushered  into  this  world.  "  So  Mother  thought. 

As  for  me,  as  she  and  Aunt  Margaret  co-operated  in  telling  the  story,  I  thought 
that  Jesse's  birth  in  the  log  cabin  had  been  much  more  glamorous  than  ours. 
According  to  American  tradition,  he  should  have  trodden  a  path  that  led  straight  to 
the  White  House.  But  Jesse  was  a  disappointment  to  me  in  that  respect.  As  years 
went  by,  I  finally  came  to  realize  that,  in  spite  of  his  propitious  birth,  he  was  not 
proceeding  in  that  direction  at  all. 

In  later  years,  by  probing  around  among  the  old  records  at  the  court  house, 
on  pages  worn  and  fragile,  almost  undecipherable,  I  discovered  documents  which 
gave  more  interesting  insights  into  the  life  and  thinking  of  my  grandfather's  time. 

I  discovered  a  chattel  mortgage  whose  implications  were  most  revealing  with 
regard  to  financial  dealings  during  the  first  days  of  the  country.  It  seems  Mr. 
Besett  must  have  owed  my  grandfather  money.  Mr.  Franklin  owed  Mr.  Besett. 
3eing  possessed  of  little  money  for  settlements  of  such  obligations,  it  apparently 
was  the  practice  of  the  times  to  resort  to  agreements  involving  trade,  exchange 
or  barter.  In  this  particular  case.  Grandfather  needed  some  prairie  broken,  so 
a  three-way  agreement  was  entered  into  which  would  expeditiously  discharge  the 
obligation  all  around.  Grandfather  engaged  Franklin  to  break  the  prairie  land. 

But  although  Grandfather  was  a  minister,  and,  from  what  I  can  hear,  one  hundred 
per  cent  dependable  himself,  he  apparently  did  not  have  implicit  faith  in  all  God's 
creatures.  To  make  sure  the  work  would  be  accomplished,  ho  required  Besett  to 
give  him  a  chattel  mortgage  on  "a  yoke  of  white  oxer,  and  two  black  steers  '  which 
Besett  owned.  This  chattel  mortgage  stands  on  record  in  book  4.  page  IT..  in 
Jasper  County  court  house. 

The  sod  breaking  was  apparently  satisfactorily  accompli 
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seldom  disturbed  material  tucked  away  in  the  archives  of  our  country.  Any  one 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  "killing  time"  would  to  my  mind,  find  exploring  these 
fertile  fields  a  very  profitable  and  legitimate  way  of  accomplishing  what  usually 
seems  such  a  woeful  and  unfortunate  massacre  of  a  priceless  commodity. 

We  children  never  tired  of  listening  to  these  stories  of  these  stories  of  the 
early  days.  We  liked  the  "pioneer"  atmosphere  they  depicted.  It  never  occurred 
to  us  that  children  fifty  years  hence  might  read  these  reminiscences  of  mine  and 
label  them  also  "pioneer.  " 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
Father  Builds  Again 

By  this  time  our  large  family  was  gradually  becoming  small.  I  don't 
believe  it  had  ever  occurred  to  Father  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  family 
would  be  broken  up.  The  natural  process  of  disintegration  had  begun  on  the 
farm  when  Eleanor  had  been  married.  It  had  continued  when  Em  was  married 
and  moved  to  Newton.  Then,  one  after  another,  as  the  years  went  by,  the  boys 
were  married  and  established  new  homes. 

Father  always  hated  to  see  any  of  the  family  leave.  If  he  had  had  his  way, 
they  would  all  have  brought  their  wives  and  husbands  along,  Chinese  fashion, 
and  settled  down  with  us. 

Finally  Leo  was  married. 

Everyone  who  went  away  left  a  vacant  place,  cause  for  grief  and  tears,  but 
Leo's  going  left  the  big  house  practically  empty,  quiet  and  lonely.  Mother  and  I 
used  to  sit  in  the  afternoon  and  sew  while  the  rest  were  at  school  or  work.  Tears 
would  splash  down  upon  the  work  we  were  trying  to  do. 

I  remembered  Leo's  and  my  quarrels  and  wondered  why  I  had  been  so  in¬ 
sistent  in  demanding  my  own  "rights,  "  and  I  pondered  the  possibility  that  in  the 
end  it  might  always  give  more  satisfaction  to  fight  for  the  other  fellow's  rights 
rather  than  one's  own. 

In  the  fall  after  Leo's  marriage,  I  went  of  belatedly  to  Drake  University.  The 
nextyear  Lois  joined  me  and  Gayle  went  away  to  take  mechanical  training. 

Father  and  Mother  and  Eleanor  found  themselves  alone  in  the  big  house. 

Then  it  was  that  Father  got  out  his  paper,  his  drawing  pencil,  and  his  ruler. 

"I  think,  Ma,  "  he  said, "we  had  better  begin  to  plan  another  house.  I 
feel  as  if  we  were  just  rattling  around  in  this  one.  It's  too  big  and  quiet  and 
orderly  here.  My  voice  sounds  hollow  when  I  speak.  "  "That  west  lot  of  ours  has 
a  nice  view,  "  he  went  on  after  a  pause,  "Let's  build  a  little  house  there,  so  that 
we  three  can  he  closer  together.  " 

Mother,  for  once  made  no  objections. 


The  first  decade  and  a  little  more  of  this  century  is  over.  As  Father 
sits  scaling  out  the  new  house,  with  Mother  close  by  kibitzing  as  to  size  and  pro¬ 
portions.  the  story  ends.  If  ;t  should  continue  much  longer,  the  reader  and  the 
writer  would  be  catapulted  into  a  brand  new  and  different  world,  among  incidents 
and  philosophies  which  would  r.ot  feel  at  horm  among  these  memoirs. 

We  would  find  ourselves  in  a  world  of  stress  and  strain,  a  world  ol  two 
terrible  wars,  ot  depressions,  ot  world  wide  unrest,  a  world  of  the  radio  and 
television,  of  impossiole  speedy  travel  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air.  in  a  world 
of  atomic  fission. 

W  e  would  find  our  e!\es  ir.  a  world  in  a  inch  telephones  and  hath  tubs  and 
(i  i  ec  ha  L  al  rciriger.  tors  t  \  icuum  cleaners  would  bo  taten  lor  granted,  but 
in  >.  verld  win  n-_  i  .  ■  e  «>i  tho'e  !u  unos.  and  as  spiti  ot  I  he  tact  fh  •  home 
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